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Arthur  Fiedler,  The 
Boston  Pops  and  the  pop 
of  Champagne  bottles: 
together  they  always 
make  beautihil  music. 


Silversmith,  gunsmith, 
politician,  banker,  engraver, 
patriot:  like  most  Yankees 
this  Bostonian  was  a  man 
of  many  parts.  He  was  a 
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DAILY  MILLINE  RATES 


RETAIL  NATIONAL 

8.422...  8.801 


RETAIL  NATIONAL 

12.341...  11.638 


POMONA  PROGRESS  BULLETIN . 

50.000  line  rate  Ret..  Flat  line  rate  Nal  l.  ABC  comb  circ. 
Daily  Report  68.176. 

SAN  PEDRO  NEWS-PILOT . 

50.000  line  rate  Ret..  ABC  circ.  14.161. 10.000  line  rate  Nat  l. 
ABC  comb  circ.  So  Bay  Breeze  90.450 

SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY  TRIBUNE . 

50.000  line  rate  Ret..  Flat  line  rate  Nat  l.  ABC  circ.  69.765 

SANTA  MONICA  OUTLOOK . 

42.000  line  rate  Ret..  7.000  line  rate  Nat  l.  ABC  circ.  37.472. 

SOUTH  BAY  BREEZE . 

50.000  line  rate  Ret..  ABC  circ  76.289. 10.000  line  rate 
Nat  I.  ABC  comb  circ.  San  Pedro  Pilot  90.450 


BURBANK  REVIEW . 

3600  incb  rate  Ret..  ABC  circ.  11.263. 10.000  line  rate  Nat  l, 
efiec  3/1/77.  ABC  comb  circ  Glendale  News-Press  30.933 


10.946...  8.181 


GLENDALE  NEWS-PRESS . 

3600  inch  rate  Ret .  Ettec  3/1/77.  ABC  circ.  19.670. 10.000  line 
rate  Nat  l,  ettec.  3/1/77  ABC  comb  circ  Burbank  Review  30.933 


HUNTINGTON  PARK  SIGNAL . 

50.000  line  rale  Ret .  Flat  line  rate  Nat  l.  ABC  circ  16.474 


LONG  BEACH  INDEPENDENT 
&  PRESS  TELEGRAM . 

50.000  line  rate  Ret .  Flat  line  rate  Nat  l.  ABC  circ.  144.623 


LDS  ANGELES  HERALD  EXAMINER . 

50.000  line  rate  Ret .  10.000  line  rale  Nat  l.  ABC  circ.  347.463 


VALLEY  NEWS  AND  GREEN  SHEET 


13.023. . .  13.023 


8.983  . ..  11.535  WHITTIER  NEWS 


PASADENA  STAR  NEWS . 

50.000  line  rate  Ret .  10.000  line  rate  Nat  l.  ABC  circ  55.658 


Howto 

strike  it  rich  in  Dallas 
tomorrow  morning. 


Tomorrow  morning  The  DaDas  Morning 
News  will  deliver  104,800  Dallas 
metro  adults  with  household 
incomes  of  $25,000  and  up. 


If  you’ve  got  advertising  dollars 
to  spend  in  Dallas,  you  should 
know  The  Dallas  Morning  News  1  ^ 
has  readers  with  a  lot  of  dollars 
to  spend. 

Fact  is,  The  News  is  the  best  single^ 
means  of  reaching  a  daily  audience  in 
Dallas  with  enough  disposable  income 
to  keep  buying  your  product 

Consider:  1 6%  of  the  adults  in  the  Dallas 
metro  area  have  household  incomes  of 
$25,000  and  up.  And,  according  to  Bel- 
den’s  latest  CMS  research.  The  News 
reaches  104,800,  or  61%,  of  those  adults. 
That’s  46%  more  coverage  than  you  get 
with  the  evening  newspaper. 

Or,  look  at  the  larger  picture.  Dallas 
metro  adults  with  household  incomes  of 
at  least  $  1 5,000  make  up  40%  of  the 


market  And  Belden  shows  that  The 
News  gives  you  17%  more  coverage  of 
these  adults  than  the  evening  paper. 

What’s  more,  based  on  Dallas  News 
quarter-page  ad  costs,  no  other  local 
medium  can  offer  you  more  affluent 
reach  at  a  lower  CPM  than  The  News. 

And  that’s  news  you  can  bank  on. 


Ihe  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Uiallsliow 


Reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  National;  The  Leonard  Co.,  Rorida,  Hawaii,  Mexico,  Caribbean. 
A  Member  of  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.  Source;  Belden's  CMS,  1975. 


Split-second 

artistry 

Arms,  legs,  bodies  cartwheeled  over  second  base. 
St.  Louis  Cards'  Reggie  Smith  was  out,  but  he  broke 
up  the  double  play 

St.  Petersburg  Times- 
Evening  Independent 
photographer  Fraser  Hale 
had  seen  the  collision 
coming  and  reacted 
instantly  His  shot  captured 
unusual  baseball  drama 
^  with  an  artist's  careful  eye 

1  for  line  and  composition. 

This  month  the  photo  won  first  place  in  the  Sports 
Action  category  of  the  Pictures  of  the  Year  competition 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Missouri,  National 
Press  Photographers  Association  and  Nikon,  Inc. 

The  award  is  second  only  to  the  Pulitzer  in  prestige. 

Not  all  Hale's  shots  are  taken  in  a  split  second. 

He's  a  master  of  color  fashion  and  home  furnishings 
photography,  which  often  requires  hours  of 
painstaking  preparation. 

Fraser  Hale's  versatility  is  typical  of  Times- 
Independent  lensmen.  Their  high  caliber  of 
professionalism  satisfies  Times-Independent  readers' 
demands  for  the  best. 


pptprBburg 

- -  FIORIDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 

Evening  Independent 
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APRIL 


1- 2 — Western  New  York  Newspaper  Publisher's  Association.  Fallsway 

Motor  Inn,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada. 

2- 3 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Hilton 

Inn,  Raleigh. 

13- 16— Pacific  Area  Newspaper  Production  Association,  lluka  and 

Chateau  Hotels,  Surfers  Paradise,  Queensland,  Australia. 

14- 15 — Kansas  Press  Association,  Hilton  Inn,  Wichita. 

14-16— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pensacola,  Florida. 
14-16 — PNPA/Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Ad  Confer¬ 
ence,  Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

16- 19— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Hershey,  Her- 

shey.  Pa. 

17- 19 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radisson,  St. 

Paul  Minn. 

17-19 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-West 
Port  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

19 — Canadian  Press,  Toronto. 

21-22 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York 
Hotel,  Toronto. 

21- 24 — Louisiana  Press  Association,  New  Orleans. 

22- 24 — New  Englarxf  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Sheraton  Way¬ 

farer  Motor  Inn,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

25-27 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Doubletree  Inn  at  Scottsdale  Mall, 
Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

25-27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

25 —  Associated  Press  annual  meeting  and  luncheon,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

26 —  United  Press  International  luncheon  for  subscribers,  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

28-30 — Women  in  Communications  Management  Conference,  Boston 
University  School  of  Public  Communications,  Sheraton-Boston 
Hotel,  Boston. 

MAY 

1-3 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

I- 5— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sheraton  Waikiki,  Hon¬ 

olulu. 

5- 7 — ICMA  Circulation  Seminar,  North  Texas  State  University,  Denton, 

Texas. 

6- 7 — Ohio  Ad  Executives,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

6-8 — California  Press  Photographers  Association,  Hyatt  Tahoe,  Incline 
Village,  California. 

6-8 — Ohio  Press  Women,  Hospitality  Motor  Inn,  Columbus. 

6-8 — Virginia  Press  Association  Old  Dominion  advertising  conference, 
Virginia  Beach. 

8- 11 — New  York  State  Circulation  Management  Association,  Kutchers 

Country  Club,  Monticello,  N.Y. 

9- 13 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  and  U.S.  Suburban  Press,  Inc., 

Copley  Plaza.  Boston. 

II- 13 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America.  Copley  Plaza.  Boston. 

12-13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association/Buckeye  Press  Production  Confer¬ 
ence,  Heuston  Woods  Lodge,  Oxford. 

12- 14 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Ocean  Trail  Holiday 

Inn,  Jupiter,  Florida. 

13- 15 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  Special  Sections,  Execu¬ 

tive  International  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Airport. 

13-15 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association  regional  meet¬ 
ing,  Culinary  Institute  of  Technology,  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

15-18 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Diplomat 
Hotel,  Hollywood,  Florida. 

15-18 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  sales  promotion  confer¬ 
ence,  Atlanta  Hilton 

18- 21 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Greenbrier,  White 

Sulphur  Springs.  West  Virginia. 

19- 20 — Allied  Publishers.  Towne  Plaza.  Yakima,  Wash. 

19-20 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Myrtle  Beach  Hil¬ 
ton  Inn,  South  Carolina. 
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We’ve  been  harboring  a  concern  for  editors 
and  publishers  who  are  suffering  from  the  shrugs. 
That’s  an  ailment  brought  on  by  reading  some  of 
the  “contemporary”  comic  strips  we’ve  seen  lately. 
Enterprise  Features’  new  syndicated  strip  Wright 
Angles  is  contemporary,  too,  but  dedicated  to 
putting  a  laugh — not  a  shrug — at  the  end 
of  a  comic. 

Wright  Angles  by  Larry  Wright,  showcased 


in  six  strips  scattered  throughout  this  magazine, 
is  a  refreshing  departure  from  the  stereotyped, 
static  “family”  strip.  Wright  Angles  is  a  funny 
daily  and  Sunday  strip  readers  can  relate  to. 

After  you  enjoy  Wright  Angles  in  this  issue, 
call  Dick  Johnson  or  Bob  Famell  for  rates, 
availability  or  additional  samples.  We  want  your 
readers  to  enjoy  Wright  Angles  in  your  news¬ 
paper.  Phone  (collect)  (216)  621-7300. 


Enterprise  Futures 

1200  West  Third  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113 

Enterprise  Features  is  the  syndicate  division  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 


If  you’re  planning  to 
exhibit  your  newspaper 
products  at  ANP/VRI 
in  Anaheim  in  June  . . . 

(and  even  if  you’re  not) 

you’ll  sell  more  with  a 
planned  pre-show  ad 
program  in  E&P. 

E&P  offers  you  several  tailor-made 
opportunities  to  tell  your  sales  story 
to  newspapers  that  are  ready  to  buy! 

•  APRIL  23  ANPA  Convention  Issue 

Distributed  at  the  ANPA 
Convention,  San  Francisco, 

CA,  April  25-28. 

•  APRIL  30  ANPA  Post-Convention  Issue 

with  complete  coverage  of  the 
Convention. 

•  MAY  14  ANPA/RI  Planning  Issue 

Run-down  of  exhibitors  at  the 
Production  Management  Confer¬ 
ence,  June  12-16,  Anaheim,  CA. 

•  JUNE  11  ANPA/RI  Production 

Management  Conference 
Issue 

.  .  .  distributed  from  E&P’s 
exhibit  at  the  ANPA/RI 
Conference,  June  12-16. 

•  JUNE  18  ANPA/RI  Production 

Management  Post- 
Conference  Issue 

with  coverage  of  sessions, 
speeches  and  activities  at  the 
Anaheim  Conference. 

MAKE  YOUR  SPACE  RESERVATIONS  NOW 

.  .  .  your  regular  E&P  contract  rates  apply, 
of  course,  (or  -  single-time  rates:  Page  $1 1 50; 
half-page,$675;  third-page,  $480;  sixth-page,  $300.) 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Call  (212)  750-7050 


Newsbriefs 


The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Elections  is  tussling  with  a  poten¬ 
tial  board  rule  which  would  put  an  arbitrary  price  tag  of 
$1,000  on  media  political  endorsements. 

If  such  a  rule  were  issued  newspapers  and  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  making  endorsements  would  be  required  to  file  finan¬ 
cial  statements  as  political  committees. 

Election  Board  chairman  Franklin  J.  Funding  Jr.  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  regulation  has  not  yet  been  adopted  and  is 
based  on  the  broadest  possible  interpretation  of  the  1973 
Campaign  Disclosure  Law.  The  board  is  charged  with  en¬ 
forcing  the  disclosure  law. 

Funding  indicated  he  felt  the  idea  has  some  merit,  while 
acknowledging  that  the  rule  would  probably  be  tested  in  the 
courts. 

David  West,  head  of  the  Illinois  Press  Association,  appal¬ 
led  by  the  proposal,  said: 

“The  rule  could  .  . .  amount  to  prior  restraint  on  the  news 
media,  which  is  why  we  think  the  rule  could  be  struck  down 
on  a  First  Amendment  argument.” 

Funding  said  the  proposal  was  aimed  more  at  union  and 
industry  in-house  publications  but  admitted  that  newspapers 
could  be  included  depending  on  what  draft  of  permanent 
regulation  comes  from  a  board  study  committee. 

♦  *  * 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.  announced  the  filing  of  a 
registration  statement  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  covering  a  proposed  secondary  offering  of 
324,661  shares  of  common  stock  by  various  selling  stockhol¬ 
ders.  The  company  will  not  receive  any  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  the  shares. 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.  and  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 
will  head  a  nationwide  group  of  underwriters  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  the  offering  in  mid-April,  1977. 

*  *  * 

The  board  of  directors  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  approved  proxy 
materials  including  details  of  the  proposed  merger  with 
Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.,  which  will  be  voted  on  by  the 
shareholders  of  both  companies  at  annual  meetings  in  May. 

The  meeting  of  Gannett  shareholders  will  be  May  10  in 
Rochester;  the  annual  meeting  of  Speidel  shareholders  will 
be  May  9  in  Reno,  Nev. 

Under  the  merger  agreement,  Speidel  shareholders  will 
receive  eight-tenths  of  a  Gannett  share  for  each  Speidel 
share.  If  shareholders  of  both  companies  approve,  the 
merger  will  be  completed  about  June  1.  Speidel  publishes  13 
newspapers,  mostly  in  the  West  and  Midwest. 

The  Gannett  board  also  announced  that  Philip  T. 
Gialanella,  publisher  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  will  be 
nominated  as  a  director  of  Gannett  at  the  shareholders'  meet¬ 
ing  and  that  Thomas  L.  Chappie,  assistant  secretary  and 
assistant  general  counsel,  was  elected  secretary. 

Gialanella  would  succeed  Robert  L.  Collson,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  under  a  plan 
whereby  an  executive  of  a  Gannett  subsidiary  serves  as  a 
rotating  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

*  *  ♦ 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  directors  approved  company  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  three-way  joint  venture  to  build  a  $125  million, 
156,000-ton  capacity  newsprint  mill  at  Dublin,  Ga. 

Other  equal  partners  in  the  mill  are  Media  General  and 
Cox  Enterprises  Inc.  The  proposed  mill  will  use  recycled 
newsprint  waste  and  thermo  mechanical  pulp  fiber.  K-R  and 
Cox  have  agreed  to  take  up  to  50,000  tons  of  annual  produc¬ 
tion.  Media  General  will  manage  the  mill  and  take  up  to 
25,000  tons. 

The  rest  will  be  sold  to  Southern  publishers.  K-R  said  each 
partner  will  invest  about  $20  million  each  while  the  rest  will 
be  borrowed.  Construction  will  start  the  second  half  of  1977 
and  take  27  months  to  complete. 
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From  the  Desk  Of 


Roy  Stryker 

General  Advertising  Manager 

The  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

It's  no  smalt  wonder  SYRACUSE  is  rated 

'AMERICA'S  REST  TEST  MARKET'  and 
NUMRER  ONE  in  COLOR  in  New  York  State... 


Here  are  some  reasons  for  the  excitement... 
Population—  2,404,600 
Effective  Raying  income-  $7,350,458,000 
^  Total  Retail  Sales—  $3,817,871,000 
^  General  Merchandise  Sales-  $539,399,000 
^  Food  Sales—  $955,067 ,000 


Your  Super  Market  customers  in  the  Syracuse  Market 
exerted  their  major  promotional  thrust  in  1976  in  THE 
SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS  -  in  fact  5,698,000  lines 
(M/E/S).  To  improve  your  product  movement  through 
these  Super  Market  customers  we  believe  increased 
National  Schedules  in  THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS^ 
can  accomplish  it  faster  and  more  economically. 


15  County  Circulation  Area  Figures 
fronr>  "Sales  Management  1976 
Survey  of  Buying  Power". 


newspapers 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  fourth  estate 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


More  on  **ban  it  or  tax  it” 

A  month  ago  an  E&P  editorial  noted  “every  year  there  is  a 
rash  of  state  and  federal  bills  that  would  either  tax  advertis¬ 
ing  or  prohibit  it  for  certain  products.”  How  right  we  were! 

The  editorial  referred  to  proposals  for  a  6%  sales  tax  on 
advertising  in  Pennsylvania  and  a  bill  in  Congress  to  disal¬ 
low  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  as  a  business  tax 
deduction. 

This  week  we  have  news  of  a  measure  before  the  Florida 
legislature  to  place  a  5%  sales  tax  on  all  media  advertising 
and  another  one  in  Maryland  to  impose  that  state’s  sales  tax 
on  advertising. 

Undoubtedly,  similar  proposals  will  be  made  to  legisla¬ 
tures  in  other  states,  if  they  haven’t  been  made  already. 

In  most  of  these  bills  state  legislators  are  getting  cute  and 
adding  an  ingredient  intended  to  make  media  appear  to 
oppose  a  popular  political  issue  if  they  oppose  the  bill.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  revenue  from  the  tax  on  advertising 
would  be  applied  to  senior  citizen  residential  real  estate  tax 
relief.  In  Florida,  the  proposal  is  included  in  the  “Property 
Tax  Relief  Act  of  1977,”  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
This  puts  legislators  in  both  states  in  the  position  of  voting 
against  property  tax  relief  and  aid  to  senior  citizens,  if  they 
oppose  the  bill,  and  puts  newspapers  and  other  media  in  the 
same  spot. 

The  constitutionality  and  fairness  of  the  bills  therefore 
are  ignored. 

The  bill  in  Congress  which  would  disallow  advertising  of 
alcoholic  beverages  as  a  cost  of  doing  business  is  an  obvious 
ploy  to  prohibit  such  advertising.  Soon  after  Rep.  George 
Brown,  Jr.,  of  California  introduced  that  one.  Rep.  Robert 
Eckhardt  of  Texas  proposed  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  calling  for  FTC  “to  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  if  the  advertising,  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
other  communications  media,  of  alcoholic  beverages  pro¬ 
duced  by  distillers  constitutes  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or 
practice  within  the  meaning  oP’  the  Act  and  “if  it  deter¬ 
mines  such  advertising  does  constitute  such  an  act  or  prac¬ 
tice,  to  determine  if  existing  legislative  authority  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  effectively  prevent  it.” 

Since  the  scope  of  the  bill  is  limited  to  advertising  of  al¬ 
coholic  beverages  “produced  by  distillers,”  it  excludes  con¬ 
sideration  of  ads  for  wine  and  beer  and  therefore  avoids  any 
impact  on  broadcast  media  applying  its  thrust  to  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising. 

These  legislators,  state  and  national,  can  get  pretty 
sneaky  if  you  don’t  keep  an  eye  on  them. 


☆abp 


,110 

Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member  American 
'  e  I  A'  Newspaper 

Publishers  Association 

6.  mo.  average  net  paid  December  31,  1976—24,827 
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euLLlBLE'S  TRAVELS 


Letters 


REBUTTAL 

Referring  to  Roy  S.  Neuberger’s  letter 
to  E&P  (March  5),  it  appears  that  one 
cannot  argue  rationally  with  Zionists  or 
their  sympathizers. 

Just  because  a  large  chunk  of  the 
world  does  not  accept  Jerusalem  as  the 
capital  of  Israel,  it  is  now  branded  as 
bigoted.  In  his  explanation  based  on  the 
Bible,  Neuberger  does  not  allow  for 
those  who  do  not  accept  the  Bible  as  the 
word  of  God  or,  equally,  for  those  who 
do  accept  the  Bible  but  whose  interpreta¬ 
tion  may  differ  from  the  Zionist  one.  His 
argument  that  Israel’s  creation  is  “Bibli¬ 
cal  prophesy  being  fulfilled  before  our 
eyes”  leads  one  to  say  that  God  is  doing 
this  by  use  of  napalm  and  refugees  etc. 
This  of  course  conflicts  with  the  New 
Testament  God  who  is  one  of  love  and 
universality  who  would  hardly  condone 
such  primitive  means  to  achieve  His 
goals.  It  even  conflicts  with  the  latter 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  whose  God 
has  begun  to  see  things  differently. 

Philip  E.  Shakir 
(Shakir  is  publisher  of  Nauset  Weekly 
Calendar,  Harwich,  Mass.) 

♦  ♦ 

PAGE  COUNTS 

Oxie  Reichler  missed  the  point  of 
page-counts  in  his  February  26  diatribe 
against  them. 

Why  is  such  information  important?  In 
some  cases,  it  gives  the  reader  an  idea  of 
how  much  condensing  was  done  in  a 
news  account.  A  20-inch  story  covering  a 
2-page  letter  will  likely  include  most  de¬ 
tails  of  the  original  document.  The  same 
story  on  the  186-page  decision  will  at 
best  cover  a  few  of  the  highlights.  In 
many  cases,  the  page-count  is  a  useful 
guide  to  the  reader  and  should  be  used. 
In  other  cases,  a  word-count,  a 
sentence-count  or  some  other  measure 
would  serve  the  reader  better.  Good  re¬ 
porters  must  make  that  judgement  and 
use  the  right  one. 

John  M.  Wylie  II 

(Wylie  is  a  reporter  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star,) 

♦  *  * 

I  find  nothing  wrong  with  the  visual 
image  left  by  the  phrase  “a  two-sentence 
statement”  reconfirming  a  death  penalty 
decision,  or  “a  102-page  complaint”  to 
get  protection  for  battered  wives. 

If  that  helps  readers  visualize  what 
we’re  writing  about,  then  1  feel  that’s 
what  we  should  use.  Using  wordage,  as 
Reichler  advocates,  is  not  more  helpful 
for  the  reader  unless  the  number  of 
words  is  small  enough  to  picture. 

A  “ten-word  reply?”  Yes,  I'd  use  it. 
But  “a  20,000-word  document?”  You 
might  as  well  say  it  had  a  million  words. 
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Large  numbers  like  that  can’t  carry  the 
message. 

Mike  Davis 

(Davis  is  with  the  Greenfield  (Ind.)  Daily 
Reporter.) 

*  *  * 

BEST  QUALIFIED 

As  a  long  time  employe  of  my  favorite 
editor.  Jack  Knight,  I  was  disappointed 
to  read  his  recent  comment  that  he  did 
not  care  for  journalism  schools,  but  pre¬ 
ferred  liberal  arts  graduates  for  news 
jobs.  The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  and 
many  other  KRN  papers  are  filled  with 
journalism  graduates.  For  years  the 
Beacon  Journal  has  taken  the  best  of  the 
Kent  State  University  journalism 
graduates  and  has  had  15  to  20  KSU 
people  on  the  staff  for  years. 

One  of  the  problems  with  newspapers 
for  years  has  been  the  lack  of  a  training 
program,  due  often  to  the  inability  of  top 
editors  to  have  enough  time  for  such  a 
program  and  also  often  to  the  refusal  of 
editors  to  bother  with  such  a  program. 
So  when  the  journalism  grads  come  out 
they  at  least  know  the  fundamentals  of 
the  newsroom. 

Murray  Powers 

(Powers,  professor  emeritus  of  Kent 
State,  was  managing  editor  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal.) 

*  *  * 

TIPSEY 

In  E&P,  Jan.  22,  1977  I  read  an  article 
“Reporter  gets  drunk  on  the  job”  where 
Ypsilanti  Press  reporter  Anne  Gold  stands 
before  a  police  identification  box  etc. 
What  strikes  me  is  the  fact  shown  on  the 
picture,  that  the  Police  dept,  have  mis¬ 
spelled  the  towns  name — it  reads  Ysilanti 
on  the  box.  But.  of  course,  they  might 
have  been  drunk  too  .  .  .? 

Hans  Hey 

(Hey  is  marketing  manager  of  Ekstra 
Bladet,  Copenhagen,  Denmark.) 


WHAT  ABOUT  CREDIT? 

Jody  Powell’s  appeal  for  ideas  on  how 
to  expand  and  improve  White  House 
press  activities  (E&P,  Letters,  March 
12)  does  not  mention  that  his  office 
would  publicly  credit  the  providers  of 
ideas  which  he  might  adopt. 

Freebie  recommendations  used,  of 
course,  would  enhance  Powell’s  opera¬ 
tions  and  make  his  staff  appear  innova¬ 
tive  and  clever.  The  press  secretary 
would  break  out  in  “smarts”  culled  from 
other  people’s  brains. 

Under  a  seeming  guise  of  seeking 
“citizen”  help  to  “open”  the  White 
House,  Powell  continues  publicity  acts 
instead  of  concentrating  on  supplying  in¬ 
formation. 

Maurice  Rockwell 

78  Franklin  St. 

New  York,  New  York 

%  * 

AD  INFLUENCE 

The  Darrell  Mack  firing  (E&P),  March 
12)  underscores  one  of  the  alarming  dis¬ 
coveries  I  have  made  since,  like  Mr. 
Mack,  recently  leaving  UPl  after  more 
than  a  decade  of  wire  service  employ¬ 
ment.  Too  many  advertisers  and  other 
outside  influences  dictate  the  editorial 
content  of  too  many  newspapers. 

It’s  professionally  distrubing  to  see 
these  extraneous  influences — advertisers, 
country  club  cronies,  etc. — often  suc¬ 
ceed  in  altering  and  sometimes  suppress¬ 
ing  entirely  stories  they  consider  offen¬ 
sive. 

Conversely,  it’s  equally  refreshing  to 
find  a  publisher  who  isn’t  intimidated 
by  such  economic  or  social  highhanded¬ 
ness. 

Ed  McHale 

(McHale  is  city  editor,  Vicksburg 
(Miss.)  Post.) 
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Bostons 
waking  up  to  it 

(Are  you?) 


dr 


A  few  years  ago,  when  the  Boston 
Herald  American  was  mentioned,  people 
were  apt  to  say  “Yawn.” 

Now  some  of  those  same  people  are  say¬ 
ing  things  like  “It’s  fun,  it’s  light,  it’s  lively.” 

Or  “I  don’t  feel  like  I’m  being  preached  to.” 

“I  consider  the  Herald  a  serious  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  Globe.” 

What’s  going  on  at  the  Herald? 

A  lot  of  things;  New  features,  new  colum¬ 


nists,  new  writers,  new  readers. 

What  readers? 

Over  600,000  affluent  Bostonians. 
(Herald  readers’  median  income  is  $14,250 
vs.  Globe  readers’  median  income  of 
$13,937.) 

Maybe  you  should  wake  up  to  it,  too. 

That’s  ri^t.The  Herald. 

Source:  1975  Belden  CMS 
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Photo-comp  and  offset 
cut  costs  for  3rd  year 

A  seven-day  newspaper  of  over  34,000 
circulation,  for  which  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  published  cost  and  revenues 
figures  since  1972,  continued  to  increase 
linage,  revenues  and  profits  in  1976. 

Also,  in  its  third  full  year  of  photo¬ 
comp  offset  operation,  the  newspaper 
continued  to  find  savings  in  pressroom 
and  composing  room. 

Since  1973  pressroom  costs  have  gone 
from  $179,500  to  $138,900  (1974),  to 
$147,500  (1975)  to  $144,777  (1976).  Com¬ 
posing  room  costs  have  gone  from 
$363,100  to  $353,400  to  $312,200  to 
$288,595. 

In  the  same  period  circulation  has 
gone  from  35,130  to  34,304  to  34,020  to 
34,470;  total  ad  volume  went  from 
898,200  inches  to  913,400  inches  to 
907,000  to  926,023. 

Since  1974  the  total  number  of  pages 
went  from  9,042  to  9,462  to  9,578  (1973 
figures  are  not  comparable  because  pre¬ 
prints  were  included  then). 

Cost  of  newsprint  and  ink  has  risen 
from  $406,900  to  $421 ,500  to  $528,900  to 
$612,930. 

Editorial  department  expenses  has 
risen  from  $422,000  to  $467,000  to 
$567,900  to  $592,758. 

Since  1973,  income  before  taxes  has 
risen  from  $899,500  to  $910,700  to 
$1,048,400  to  $1,198,376. 

Advertising  departments  showed  in¬ 
creases  in  revenue  as  well  as  inches  in 
1976  over  1975  with  the  exception  of 
local:  Local  increased  from  $1,680,700  to 
$1,795,771  and  went  from  636,500  inches 
to  633,948  inches;  national  increased 
from  $168,500  to  $205,398  and  from 
45,300  inches  to  52,634  inches;  classified 
went  from  $650,000  to  $763,855  and  from 
225,200  inches  to  239,441  inches. 

Average  circulation  revenue  per  1 ,000 
copies  increased  from  $106.48  to 
$112.18. 

(Comparative  figures  for  1975-74  were 
published  in  E&P  May  1,  1976.) 

A&P  names  ad  head 

Michael  J.  Rourke  has  been  named 
vicepresident/advertising  at  the  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  (A  &  P.) 

For  the  past  four  years  Rourke  was  a  Revenue 
partner  in  Davies  &  Rourke  Advertising,  Average  Daily  arculation 
Boise,  Idaho.  From  1966  to  1973  he  was  Paid®’’ 

director  of  corporate  communications  at  Paper  &  Ink  Costs 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.  per  1000  copies 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Revenues  and  expenses 
of  34,000-circulation 
7-day  newspaper 


Revenue: 

1976 

1975 

%  increase 
(Decrease) 

Advertising— Local 

1,795,771 

1,680,700 

6.8 

National 

205,398 

168,500 

21.9 

Classified 

710,243 

606,000 

17.2 

Legal 

53,612 

44,000 

21.8 

Preprints 

262,614 

243,500 

7.8 

Total 

$3,027,638 

$2,742,700 

10.4 

Circulation 

Other  Operating  Revenue 

1,392,153 

70,794 

1,304,100 

58,700 

6.8 

Total  Operating  Revenue 

Other  Income 

$4,490,585 

$4,105,500 

9.4 

Total  Revenue 

$4,490,585 

$4,105,500 

9.4 

Net  Income  Before  Taxes 

$1,198,376 

$1,048,400 

14.3 

Provision  for  Income  Taxes 

575,200 

471,800 

21.9 

Net  Income 

$  623,176 

$  576,600 

8.1 

Operating 

Expenses  76  % 

%  Incr 
(Deer) 

Operating 
Expenses  75 

% 

Newsprint  &  Ink 

Press  Room 

Composing  Room 

Advertising  Dept. 

Circulation 

Editorial 

General  &  Administrative 
Building 

Employee  Benefits 
Depreciation 

Bad  Debts 

$  612,930  18.6 

144,777  4.4 

288,595  8.8 

342,223  10.4 

302,490  9.2 

592,758  18.0 

403,228  12.2 

90,094  2.7 

292,378  8.9 

217,975  6.6 

4,761  .2 

15.9 

(1.8) 

(7.6) 
18.1 

8.7 

4.4 

8.8 

(5.6) 

15.3 

6.3 
(40.5) 

$  528,900 
147,500 

312.200 
289,800 

278.200 
567,900 

370.600 
95,400 

253.600 
205,000 

8,000 

17.3 

4.8 

10.2 

9.5 

9.1 
18.6 
12.1 

3.1 
8.3 
6.7 

.3 

Total  Operating  Expenses 

$3,292,209  100.0% 

7.7 

$3,057,100 

100.0% 

Operating 
Expenses  v6 

% 

Operating 
Expenses  75 

% 

Percentage  of  Payroll 
to  Total  Expense 

Payroll 

Number  of  Issues 

Number  of  Pages 

Number  of  Columns 

Final  Edition 

$1,399,231 

360 

9,578 

76,624 

42.5 

$1,350,800 

360 

9,462 

75,696 

44.2 

Division  of  Space  (Inches) 
Paid  Advertising 

Reading  &  Promotion 

Total 

926,023 

740,549 

1,666,572 

55.6 

44.4 

100.0 

906,955 

739,433 

1,646,388 

55.0 

45.0 

100.0 

ADVERTISING 

Local  National 


Revenue 

Department  Costs 
Volume  in  Inches 
Revenue  per  Inch 
Vi  Cost  of  Securing 


$1,795,771 

239,487 

633,948 

$2.83 

13.3 


$205,398 

18,000 

52,634 

$3.90 

8.7 


Note:  Legal  and  classified  are  combined. 


CIRCULATION 


Classified 

$763,855 

84,736 

239,441 

$3.19 

11.1 


34,470 

12,409,200 


Total 

$2,765,024 

342,223 

926,023 

$2.99 

12.4 


$1,392,153 

112.18 

49.39 


Black  publishers  study 
ways  to  improve  papers 


By  I.  WUliam  HiU 

The  National  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  last  week  held  a  4-day  work¬ 
shop  in  Washington  to  celebrate  the  first 
150  years  of  the  black  press  in  America, 
to  take  stock  and  to  plan  for  the  years 
ahead. 

During  the  sessions,  the  black  pub¬ 
lishers  heard: 

•  A  prediction  by  their  president.  Dr. 
Carlton  B.  Goodlett,  that  by  1990,  in 
order  to  compete  with  the  electronic 
media,  all  but  perhaps  25  newspapers 
will  be  given  away  free. 

•  A  suggestion  by  Charles  Lowe,  of 
the  Cleveland  Call-Post,  that  black 
newspapers  launch  campaigns  to  attract 
white  readers. 

•  An  appeal  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Cobb, 
executive  director  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ’s  Commission  for  Racial  Jus¬ 
tice,  that  black  newspapers  in  some  way 
find  enough  money  to  practice  real  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting — a  plea  seconded  by 
Lucile  Bluford,  Kansas  City  Call,  who 
said  it  should  be  done  by  pooling  if 
necessary. 

•  A  charge  by  Enoch  P.  Waters, 
former  Chicago  Defender  executive 
editor  and  editor  of  the  Associated 
Negro  Press,  that  the  black  press  is  not 
serving  its  purpose  in  that  it  is  neglecting 
original  reporting  and  using  too  much 
wire  service  news.  For  instance,  he  said, 
no  black  newspaper,  has  told  the  full 
story  of  Andrew  Young,  U.S.  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  United  Nations. 

•  A  description  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
by  Young  himself,  who  also  told  the 
gathering  how  President  Carter  has  ad¬ 
vised  him  not  to  be  intimidated  by  criti¬ 
cism. 

No  crime  news  on  page  1 

•  Conflicting  attitudes  on  publication 
of  crime  news.  Calvin  Rolark  (Washing¬ 
ton  Informer)  said  he  publishes  no  crime 
stories,  preferring  to  publish  for  the  95% 
of  the  people  who  stay  within  the  law. 
Dr.  Goodlett,  publisher  of  several  news¬ 
papers  in  the  San  Francisco  area,  said 
that  without  crime  stories,  he  loses  1000 
sales.  Garth  C.  Reeves  (Miami  Times) 
won’t  use  crime  news  on  page  1 ,  but  has 
a  “juicy  page  3.’’  Warren  Jackson,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Amsterdam  News,  now  a 
circulation  expert,  declared  that  sensa¬ 
tional  news  is  no  longer  the  key  to  circu¬ 
lation. 

•  Suggestions  for  preventing  mugging 
and  robbing  of  newspaper  carriers  by  (1) 
giving  them  karate  lessons  (Robert  A. 
Sengstacke,  Memphis  Tri-State  Defend¬ 
er)-,  (2)  using  ex-convicts  to  protect  the 


youths  (Rolark);  and  (3)  putting  the  man 
with  the  toughest  reputation  in  charge  of 
the  boys  in  crime-ridden  neighborhoods. 

•  An  appeal  by  Dr.  Milton  A.  Reid, 
New  Norfolk  Journal  and  Guide,  that  the 
black  press  not  get  so  absorbed  in  con¬ 
templation  of  black  “roots”  that  it  fails 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  produce 
worthwhile  “fruits.” 

A  continuing  feature  of  the  workshops 
was  the  presentation  of  various  awards, 
both  historical,  in  connection  with  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  black  press,  and 
current. 

Hall  of  Fame 

These  five  were  enshrined  in  the  Black 
Press  Gallery  of  Distinguished  News¬ 
paper  Publishers;  The  Rev.  Samuel  E. 
Cornish  and  John  B.  Russwurm,  co¬ 
founders  in  1827  of  Freedom’s  Journal; 
Frederick  Douglass,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Rochester  North  Star;  Dr.  Martin 
R.  Delany,  founder,  Pittsburgh  Mystery 
and  co-editor  of  the  North  Star;  and  • 
Philip  A.  Bell,  founder.  New  York  Col¬ 
ored  American  and  later  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Elevator. 

Black  Press  Archives  Plaques  were 
unveiled  to  the  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy, 
martyred  editor  of  the  anti-slavery  Alton 
(111.)  Observer;  and  William  Lloyd  Garri¬ 
son,  editor  of  the  Liberator  and  leader  of 
the  U.S.  anti-slavery  movement, 
1832-65. 

A  replica  of  the  Frederick  Douglass 
plaque  was  presented  to  one  of  his 
great-grandsons,  Frederick  D.  Weaver, 
president  of  Fred  Weaver  and  As¬ 
sociates. 

Sesquicentennial  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Dr.  James  E.  Cheek,  president 
of  Howard  University;  William  O. 
Walker,  editor-publisher,  Cleveland  Call 
and  Post  and  chairman  of  the  Black  Press 
Archives  and  Gallery;  John  H.  Johnson, 
editor-publisher.  Jet  and  Ebony  maga¬ 
zines;  John  H.  Sengstacke,  president  of 
Sengstacke  newspaper  group  and  NNPA 
founder;  Ms.  Bluford,  editor,  Kansas 
City  Call;  and  Alex  Haley,  author  of 
“Roots.” 

The  following  donors  who  have  placed 
their  papers  in  Black  Press  Archives 
were  given  citations:  P.  L.  Prattis, 
executive  editor-emeritus,  Pittsburgh 
Courier;  Ethel  L.  Payne,  associate 
editor,  Chicago  Daily  Defender;  George 
B.  Murphy,  Jr.,  Afro-American  News¬ 
papers;  Mrs.  Alice  Dunnigan,  former 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Negro  Press;  and  Dr.  Metz  T.  P. 
Lochard,  associate  editor,  Chicago  Daily 
Defender. 

A  special  Black  Press  Award  was 


made  to  Dr.  Michael  R.  Winston,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Howard  University’s  Moorland- 
Spingarn  Research  Center  and,  at  an  ad¬ 
vertising  recognition  dinner,  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  honorees:  General  Motors, 
Philip  Morris,  Ford,  American  Tobacco, 
and  General  Foods.  Special  awards  went 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  S.  Strong,  Kelloggs; 
and  Dr.  Gloria  E.  A.  Toote,  New  York 
attorney. 

Circulation  advice 

In  a  first  workshop  session  on  “Build¬ 
ing  Circulation,”  Kenyon  C.  Burke,  di¬ 
rector  of  Community  Affairs,  Planned 
Parenthood  World  Population,  made 
these  specific  suggestions:  (1)  Have 
prominent  people  in  your  community 
write  editorials,  whether  or  not  you 
agree  with  them;  (2)  cover  black  com¬ 
munity  news  not  touched  by  white  press; 
(3)  put  portable  subscription  booths  at 
community  meetings;  (4)  trade  ads  for  air 
time  to  do  radio  editorials;  (5)  use  bill¬ 
boards;  (6)  hire  your  principal  town  gos¬ 
sip  to  do  a  social  column. 

The  same  workshop  was  told  that,  in 
Cleveland,  from  75  to  90%  of  black 
newspapers  have  to  be  sold  on  news¬ 
stands  because  home  delivery  carriers 
are  too  often  mugged  and  robbed  and 
many  boys  won’t  work  for  money  be¬ 
cause  of  allowances  received  from  their 
parents. 

Dr.  Goodlett  told  the  group  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  church  cooneration  in  distribution 
of  as  many  as  900  newspapers.  . 

Warren  Jackson  stressed  the  fact  that 
too  many  black  papers  are  strong  on 
crime  news  but  weak  on  bread  and  butter 
news.  “To  sell  your  newspaper,”  he 
said,  “you’ve  got  to  get  out  and  get  hard 
news,  not  just  rely  on  press  releases.” 
He  went  on  to  say  that  concentration  on 
athletes  and  women  is  no  longer  the  way 
to  sell  newspapers.  “Personhood  must 
be  respected,”  he  said.  To  offset  the 
usual  summer  drop  in  circulation, 
Jackson  described  how  his  newspaper 
had  conducted  a  best-dressed  woman 
contest. 

Jackson  was  asked  what  might  be  done 
about  the  fact  that  so  many  pupils  can’t 
read.  His  reply:  “Make  it  an  editorial 
campaign  to  force  the  establishment  to 
upgrade  the  teaching  of  reading.” 

Senior  citizen  carriers 

Garth  C.  Reeves,  publisher,  Miami 
Times,  told  a  workshop  on  “New  Ways 
to  Sell  Newspapers”  that  five  years  ago 
his  newspaper  had  350  newsboys  but  that 
today  he  hasn’t  one.  “We’re  using  senior 
citizens  entirely,”  he  said.  “Now  we 
have  no  more  muggings  and  no  holdouts 
on  money.  One  senior  citizen  outside  a 
grocery  sells  700  newspapers  each 
Thursday,  and  an  older  woman  sells  600 
outside  the  door  of  a  hospital.” 

William  A.  Scott  III,  circulation  direc- 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Former  Nixon  aides  assail  news  media 


Buchanan:  Agnew 
was  on  target 

By  Jane  Levere 

Speaking  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  site  of 
Spiro  Agnew’s  1969  attack  on  the 
American  press,  syndicated  columnist 
and  former  Nixon  speechwriter  Patrick 
Buchanan  said  this  week  that  Agnew’s 
speech,  which  he  helped  to  write,  had  “ig¬ 
nited  explosives  that  had  been  building 
up  for  years.” 

The  press’  performance  is  today  still 
distrusted  and  resented,  and  as  a  result, 
it  will  be  the  next  American  institution 
“to  get  the  treatment,”  he  predicted. 
Buchanan’s  column  is  syndicated  by  the 
New  York  Times. 

Participating  in  a  discussion  of  the 
“Press  Under  Pressure,”  sponsored  by 
the  National  News  Council,  Buchanan 
said  the  national  press  corps  in  particular 
is  not  trusted  because  its  concerns  do  not 
reflect  those  of  the  average  American, 
who  is  conservative.  As  evidence,  he 
cited  questions  posed  during  the  presi¬ 
dential  radio  call-in  session  March  5 
“divergent  from  the  questions  the  press 
asks  and  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the 
national  press  corps  is  not  representative 
of  the  concerns  of  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can.” 

Controlled  by  ‘flacks’ 

The  press  serves  as  “a  cooperator, 
collaborator”  with  the  institutions  with 
which  it  agrees,  Buchanan  further 
charged.  It  maintains  an  adversary  rela¬ 
tionship  only  “with  the  men  and  institu¬ 
tions  with  which  it  disagrees,”  he  said. 
And  it  is  a  “flack”  for  some  movements, 
such  as  consumerism  and  feminism,  that 
it  covers,  he  claimed. 

American  journalists  have  a  “thin 
skin”  when  their  work  is  criticized,  he 
stated,  but  “just  like  the  politicians  (they 
cover  and  criticize)  they  should  accept 
criticism  and  look  into  it.  It  has  a  lot  of 
merit.” 

The  “worst  thing”  about  American 
journalism  is  the  “death  of  competition,” 
Buchanan  stated.  He  said  he  supports 
“the  break-up  of  too  large  concentra¬ 
tions  of  power,”  exemplified  by  the 
Washington  Post  Corporation  and  the 
major  television  networks. 

Editor  rejects  criticism 

Eugene -Patterson,  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  rejected 
Buchanan  s  criticism  of  the  press  as 
being  unrepresentative  of  the  common 
man.  “1  never  worked  on  a  newspaper 
that  had  a  majority  of  readers  agreeing 
with  it,”  he  stated.  “The  problem  of  re¬ 
porting  what  people  want  to  think  is  that 
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it  is  licking  the  hand  of  the  reader,  pan¬ 
dering  to  what  he  wants  to  hear.  Good 
journalism  is  giving  him  what  he  ought  to 
hear.  You’ve  got  to  displease  readers  a 
lot  of  the  time  or  you  will  creep  into 
policies  like  the  Vietnamese  war.” 

After  Agnew’s  Des  Moines  speech,  “I 
said  we’re  in  trouble,”  Patterson,  a 
Pulitzer  prize  winner,  explained,  “be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  first  time  a  national 
leader  of  Vice  Presidential  stature  set  out 
to  turn  the  American  people  against  the 
institution  of  the  free  press.” 

“The  real  difference  (between  the 
President  or  Vice  President  attacking  the 
press  and  vice  versa)  is  that  he’s  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  and  he  has  real 
power,”  he  added.  “It’s  more  than  our 
having  a  thin  skin.  I’m  just  a  little  guy, 
while  the  President  might  want  to  try  to 
turn  the  American  populace  against  this 
marvelous  fragile  institution.” 

Real  pressures 

Newspapers  are  being  pressured  today 
by  other  media  competing  for  advertising 
dollars,  Patterson  stated.  And  the 
independently-owned  ones  are  also 
threatened  by  “sharks,”  newspaper 
groups  hunting  for  new  acquisitions. 

The  “main  check  and  balance  on 
newspapers  is  the  people  who  read 
them,”  he  noted.  “We  hear  from  you 
when  you  want  your  subscription  can¬ 
celled.  We  have  a  barometer  on  how 
people  are  feeling.” 

According  to  Clark  Mollenhoff,  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  national 
correspondent,  the  press  has  “constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  be  biased,  prejudiced,  and 
dead  wrong.” 

It  only  gets  into  trouble,  he  stated, 
“when  it  goes  beyond  fact  and  law  and 
tries  to  project  ideological  or  political 
images.” 

“The  continuation  of  the  free  press  is 
contingent  on  whether  the  public  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  majority  of  the  press  makes 
a  conscientious  effort,  to  be  fair.  The 
press  should  be  willing  to  speak  out 
when  (it)  is  clearly  inaccurate  and  un¬ 
fair,”  he  noted. 

Sides  with  Buchanan 

Richard  Salant,  president  of  CBS 
News,  said  he  agreed  with  Buchanan  on 
the  necessity  of  applying  checks  and 
balances  to  the  media. 

But  Agnew's  Des  Moines  speech  was 
“laced  with  references  to  the  fact  that 
television  is  licensed  (by  the  govern¬ 
ment),”  he  stated,  “and  that  was  not 
accidental.  That  kind  of  pressure  is  out 
of  bounds.” 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  IRE  investi¬ 
gation  of  crime  in  Arizona.  Patterson, 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


Connally:  Press 
is  ‘big  business* 

Former  Texas  Gov.  John  B.  Connally 
lambasted  the  news  media  in  a  speech 
before  the  Press  Club  of  Houston  Forum 
this  week,  charging  it  with  “excesses 
and  inconsistencies.” 

Connally  said  the  nation’s  most  in¬ 
fluential  and  largest  newspapers,  televi¬ 
sion  networks  and  national  magazines 
should  be  viewed  as  “massive  business 
empires  built  by  entrepreneurs  under  the 
shelter  of  our  free  economic  system.” 

In  some  of  the  most  severe  criticism 
leveled  against  the  press  recently  by  a 
national  figure,  the  former  U.S.  Treasury 
Secretary  said  today’s  news  media  de¬ 
mands  a  degree  of  confidentiality  for  it¬ 
self  which  it  denies  to  government. 

“Today’s  free  press  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  fragile,  almost  endangered  species 
whose  perpetuations  were  guaranteed  by 
the  precious  safeguards  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  sanctity  of  the  printed  expres¬ 
sion  of  thought  was  indeed  vital  to  the 
fabric  of  an  emerging  democracy,”  Con¬ 
nally  said. 

“Big  media,”  he  said,  “has  joined  the 
nation’s  other  institutional  giants — big 
government,  big  business,  big  labor. 
They  should  be  viewed  for  what  they 
are:  massive  business  empires  built  by 
entrepreneurs  under  the  shelter  of  our 
free  economic  system.  They  are  among 
the  most  profitable  business  enterprises 
in  America. 

“They  are  corporate  giants  on  a  par,  in 
terms  of  profit,  with  the  major  com¬ 
panies  that  manufacture  automobiles  and 
appliances,  produce  our  steel,  mine  and 
refine  our  oil  and  gas  and  other  re¬ 
sources,  and  market  the  multitude  of 
products  for  American  consumers. 

“So  let  us  get  into  clear  focus  that  the 
news  industry  today  is  big  business — as 
big  as  any  in  America,  including  some 
industries  that  a  lot  of  people  think  need 
to  be  broken  up.” 

Connally  said  all  the  news  media  are 
afflicted  with  the  “growing  volume  of 
news  reporting  on  serious  subjects  by 
reporters  and  writers  with  superficial 
understanding  of  the  subject.  It  doesn’t 
take  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  report  on  an  auto  accident  on 
the  10  o’clock  news.  And,  we  generally 
get  plenty  of  that  in  our  news  diet.  It 
does  take  knowledge  and  skill  and  judg¬ 
ment  to  write  and  report  on  the  meaning 
of  gas  price  deregulation  to  Texas.  We 
have  seen  more  and  more  examples  of 
inadequate  coverage  of  subjects  of  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  American  people. 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Greene  named  interim  president 

IRE  execs  vow:  no  more 
collective  investigations 


By  John  Consoli 

Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors, 
Inc.  is  alive,  well  and  will  continue  to 
function,  despite  the  controversy  that 
has  surrounded  it  over  the  past  few 
months,  according  to  IRE  treasurer  Har¬ 
ley  Bierce  of  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

At  a  special  executive  committee 
meeting  of  IRE  held  last  Saturday 
(March  19),  Bob  Greene,  the  Long  Island 
(N.Y.)  Newsday  senior  editor  who  led 
the  Phoenix  investigating  team,  was 
named  interim  president  and  Jim  Polk,  a 
reporter  with  NBC  news,  was  named  in¬ 
terim  vicepresident. 

Greene  replaced  Ron  Kozial  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Polk  replaced 
David  Burnham  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Focus  on  new  projects 


ute  to  the  IRE  investigation. 

The  15  page  rebuttal  will  be  made 
available  to  any  newspaper,  newsman  or 
other  media  representative  that  requests 
one.  In  addition,  IRE  prepared  a  lengthy 
letter  to  Wall  Street  Journal  managing 
editor  G.  Frederick  Taylor  citing  what  it 
claims  are  “inaccuracies”  in  Drinkhall's 
reporting.  “We  will  leave  it  up  to  him 
as  to  how  he  wants  to  handle  it,”  Bierce 
said. 

“Our  books,  records,  and  minutes  are 
open  to  anyone  who  wants  to  see  them,” 
he  said. 

Since  the  IRE  series  began  publication 
on  March  13,  the  organization  has  begun 
to  receive  contributions  from  sources 
who  were  before  a  little  reluctant,  Bierce 
said.  One  contribution  the  group  was 
waiting  for  was  from  NBC  network 
news. 

IRE  originally  started  with  13  board 


dwindled  to  about  one-third  of  the  papers 
randomly  polled. 

It  was  expected,  however,  that  the 
series  was  to  again  get  more  hard  hitting 
and  H.  L.  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  of 
UPI  said  he  expected  the  number  of  pa¬ 
pers  carrying  the  series  to  rise  again. 

What  was  surprising,  he  said,  was  that 
smaller  papers  in  opposite  parts  of  the 
country — in  Idaho  and  New  Hampshire 
for  example — were  running  full  versions. 

Invited  to  Arizona 


“It  is  refreshing  that  we  are  through 
this  period  of  controversy,”  Bierce  told 
E&P  this  week.  “The  Phoenix  project 
absorbed  all  of  our  interest  for  a  while.  It 
took  up  a  lot  of  our  energies  and  re¬ 
sources.  We  can  now  focus  on  the  things 
our  organization  originally  set  out  to  do. 

“Phoenix  was  set  up  as  a  one  time, 
one  shot  project,”  Bierce  said.  “The 
IRE  was  not  created  to  go  to  Phoenix.  I 
can  tell  you  this — we  have  no  plans  to  get 
involved  in  any  similar  project.” 

Greene  said  task  forces  like  these 
should  rarely  be  used  and  Tom  Renner, 
Newsday’s  expert  on  organized  crime 
and  a  full-time  member  of  the  Phoenix 
investigation,  said  “newspapers  should 
remain  competitive  and  concentrate  on 
investigating  in  their  own  cities.” 

Greene  added  that  the  six  month  in¬ 
vestigation  was  a  very  tiring  experience 
and  he  has  no  plans  to  undertake  a  simi¬ 
lar  collective  project  again. 

At  last  Saturday’s  IRE  executive 
committee  meeting,  plans  were  finalized 
for  the  group's  second  annual  conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  Ohio  State  University 
in  Columbus  from  June  17-19. 

The  executive  committee,  at  the  same 
time,  voted  to  prepare  a  detailed  15  page 
typewritten  rebuttal  to  a  February  23 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  by  Jim  Drink- 
hall.  The  front  page  story  described  the 
IRE  as  being  in  “bitter  disarray”  and 
talked  of  “possible  ethics  conflicts,” 
“questionable  financial  sources”  and 
“attempted  news  censorship.” 

Bierce  said  as  a  result  of  the  story, 
many  newspapers  and  other  media  or¬ 
ganizations  became  reluctant  to  contrib- 
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members  and  now  has  nine  (E&P), 
March  19),  but  Bierce  said  according  to 
the  organization’s  bylaws,  plans  were  to 
trim  the  board  to  nine  members  after  the 
first  year  anyway. 

Readers  polled 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette, 
has  begun  running  abbreviated  wire  ser¬ 
vice  stories  on  the  IRE  investigation  on 
organized  crime  in  Arizona. 

In  addition  to  a  barrage  of  phone  calls, 
criticism  from  certain  legislators  and 
picketing  by  citizen  groups,  the  Republic 
and  Gazette  was  the  subject  of  a  local 
NBC  news  poll  that  showed  84%  of  those 
questioned  felt  the  decision  by  the  pa¬ 
pers  to  not  carry  the  series  in  any  form 
was  wrong. 

Meanwhile  the  UPI  has  been  polling  35 
newspapers  per  day  around  the  country 
since  the  series  began  running.  Early  in 
the  first  week  some  two-thirds  of  the  35 
papers  polled  each  day  were  running 
either  the  full  version  or  a  summary.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  week  that  number  had 


Ruinsky  joins  Newsday 

Sam  Ruinsky,  managing  editor  of 
Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press,  will  join 
Newsday  as  assistant-to-the-editor. 

Ruinsky  will  work  on  a  variety  of 
projects  in  his  new  position,  the  first 
being  Newsday’s  daily  Queens  edition 
that  is  scheduled  to  debut  on  Monday 
(March  28.) 


Greene  told  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
in  New  York  (March  16)  that  he  had 
been  summoned  by  several  Arizona 
newspapermen  to  investigate  “the  sys¬ 
tem  ^at  killed  Don  Bolles.” 

The  motives  of  out-of-state  reporters 
going  into  Arizona  to  conduct  an  inves¬ 
tigation  has  been  questioned  by  general 
editors  &  publishers  around  the  country. 

According  to  Greene,  William  Woes- 
tendiek,  executive  editor  of  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Star,  “asked  editors  to  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  Bolles  and  send  reporters” 
after  the  Phoenix  Republic  newsman 
was  murdered  last  June. 

He  said  he  also  talked  to  Bob  Early, 
city  editor  of  the  Republic,  “to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  IRE  could  be  of  help, 
and  we  both  felt  (it)  could  be  of  great 
help.” 

“We  agreed  that  we  would  not  work 
on  the  Bolles  murder,”  Greene  stated, 
“but  we  would  try  to  concentrate  on  the 
system  that  killed  Bolles.  We  would  try 
to  continue  the  work  he  started;  that 
would  be  the  best  way  to  pay  tribute  to 
him.” 

Greene  said  the  beginning  ‘cadre”  of 
the  investigative  group  wanted  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  the  “killing  of  a  reporter 
wouldn’t  stop  his  or  her  work.” 

“The  killing  of  a  reporter  is  one  hell  of 
a  way  of  depriving  him  of  his  First 
Amendment  rights.”  he  noted. 

Discussing  Ben  Bradlee,  Washington 
Post  editor  whom  he  called  “the  self- 
annointed  spokesman  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism,”  Greene  implied  that  Bradlee’ s 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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An  inside  iook  at  IRE’s 
Arizona  investigation 


Michael  F.  Wendland,  a  staff  reporter 
for  the  Detroit  News,  was  one  of  six  full¬ 
time  reporters  who  spent  the  entire  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  IRE  investigation  in  Phoenix. 
The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  Wendland  that  appeared  in  the 
March  13,  1977  Detroit  News  Sunday 
magazine  section.  The  excerpted  portion 
offers  a  look  at  who  made  up  the  inves¬ 
tigative  team  and  how  the  investigation 
was  conducted. 

Work  officially  began  October  1, 
though  project  team  leader  Bob  Greene 
of  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday  and  Tom 
Renner,  Newsday’s  veteran  organized 
crime  reporter,  began  compiling  data 
files  in  August,  hiring  Long  Island 
housewives  at  $3  an  hour  to  help  them 
cross  index  each  piece  of  information. 

For  continuity,  there  were  six  full  time 
reporters:  Greene  and  Renner  of  News- 
day,  Alex  Dreshler  and  John  Rawlinson 
of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  in  Tucson, 
John  Winters  of  the  Arizona  Republic 
and,  courtesy  of  The  Detroit  News,  me. 

Headquartered  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
Adams  Hotel  in  downtown  Phoenix,  the 
team  set  up  a  mini-city  room  in  suite 
1939,  filling  it  with  typewriters,  filing 
cabinets,  a  microfische  reader  and  index 
cards. 

Each  day  began  at  8:30  a.m.  with  a 
staff  meeting. 

On  Sundays,  we  started  at  noon. 

Seldom  was  everyone  finished  until 
well  after  midnight. 

One  night  in  early  December,  Bob 
Weaver  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
was  working  in  the  office  when  he  sud¬ 
denly  became  dizzy  and  complained  of 
chest  pains  and  difficulty  breathing. 
Fearing  a  heart  attack,  we  rushed  him  to 
a  nearby  hospital.  Doctors  diagnosed  the 
problem  as  fatigue  and  suggested  he 
take  a  few  days  to  rest. 

He  was  back  in  the  office  the  next 
morning. 

Information  developed  during  the  in¬ 
vestigation  took  reporters  to  Texas, 
California,  Nevada  and  New  Mexico. 
Dreshler  and  I  spent  a  week  in  Mexico, 
investigating  narcotics  trafficking.  Other 
reporters  from  across  the  country  ran 
down  leads  in  their  areas. 

The  reporters  were  as  diverse  as  the 
stories.  Rawlinson,  the  Arizona  Star  re¬ 
porter,  was  a  police  officer  before  be¬ 
coming  a  reporter.  Dave  Offer  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  was  an  expert  in  re¬ 
searching  public  records.  So  was  Bob 
Teuscher  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  who  brought  two  suitcases 
filled  with  his  own  files  on  the  Teamsters 
Union.  Ron  Koziol  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  was  a  “street  man”  specializing  in 
interviews.  Koziol  once  jokingly  refused 


to  look  up  a  telephone  number  in  the 
Phoenix  book,  explaining,  “I  don’t  do 
records.” 

Not  all  the  reporters  were  experts  in 
their  fields.  Ross  Becker  was  a  25-year- 
old  reporter  for  the  Gallup  (N.M.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  when  he  heard  about  the  team 
and  decided  he  wanted  to  join.  Though 
he  had  only  18  months  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  he  told  Greene  that  he  was 
willing  to  do  anything. 

Greene  stalled.  Becker  kept  making 
phone  calls  that  Greene  wouldn’t  return. 
One  day  in  late  October,  he  showed  up. 
Greene  finally  relented  and,  two  weeks 
later,  Becker  had  quit  his  job,  sold  his 
car  and  had  taken  out  a  $500  bank  loan  to 
finance  his  excursion  into  investigative 
reporting. 

For  one  reporter,  the  trip  to  Phoenix 
was  unduly  expensive.  Dick  Levitan,  an 
award-winning  investigative  reporter 
from  CBS-owned  WEEI  in  Boston,  de¬ 
plored  the  lack  of  good  seafood  in 
Phoenix  and  had  New  England  lobster 
and  clams  flown  in  to  treat  his  Arizona 
co-workers. 

Thirty  people  showed  up.  The  total 
bill,  including  airfare,  preparation  by  the 
hotel’s  dining  room  and  10  bottles  of 
wine  was  $1,000. 

Susan  Irby  is  a  28-year-old  reporter 
from  the  Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald. 
She  spent  three  weeks  on  the  team  in 
January,  driving  from  Mississippi.  Her 
paper  paid  her  auto  mileage  and  salary. 
She  paid  her  own  lodging  and  meal  ex¬ 
pense. 

Susan  investigated  the  dozens  of  mas¬ 
sage  parlours  in  and  around  Phoenix,  and 
linked  them  to  several  prominent  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  politicians.  What  made  her 
unique  was  her  size.  She  is  a  dwarf,  just 
over  three-and-a-half  feet  tall.  The  hours 
of  driving  she  spent  canvassing  two 
Arizona  counties  was  in  a  specially- 
equipped  car. 

George  Weisz  was  the  only  non¬ 
reporter  member  of  the  team.  The  son  of 
Motorola  Corp.  board  chairman  William 
Weisz,  George  had  just  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Arizona  with  a  masters 
degree  in  public  administration. 

He  had  wanted  to  be  a  cop.  His  400- 
page-long  college  thesis  on  organized 
crime  in  Tucson  took  two-and-a-half 
years  to  complete.  He  joined  the  team  as 
an  analyst-researcher,  putting  off  his 
plans  to  go  job-hunting  until  the  project 
was  completed.  Part  of  his  analytical 
work  was  done  searching  through  bags  of 
rubbish  thrown  out  by  people  and  corpo¬ 
rations  being  investigated. 

Public  records  were  scoured — real  es¬ 
tate  documents,  court  records,  articles  of 
incorporation,  annual  corporate  reports, 


birth  and  death  certificates  and  contracts. 
One  bill  for  duplicating  documents  from 
the  Maricopa  County  Recorder’s  office 
came  to  $131.  Later,  the  information  was 
cross-indexed  and  analyzed  on  a  compu¬ 
ter. 

More  than  2,000  persons  were  inter¬ 
viewed  by  team  members,  several 
hundred  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Two  persons  linked  to  shady  dealings 
threatened  to  commit  suicide.  One  or¬ 
ganized  crime  figure  brandished  a 
screwdriver  and  threatened  to  “get 
mad”  when  team  members  showed  up  to 
talk  with  him. 

Another  flashed  a  gun,  and  then  of¬ 
fered  reporters  money  if  they  would  tell 
him  their  news  sources. 

A  bookkeeper,  who  refused  to  set  foot 
in  Arizona  for  fear  of  his  life,  met  report¬ 
ers  in  another  state  to  turn  over  copies 
of  several  hundred  cancelled  checks 
from  a  business  suspected  of  being  run 
by  organized  crime  figures. 

Team  members  went  undercover — 
Greene  called  it  “Deep  and  Dirty” — to 
get  close  to  people  who  would  not  talk  to 
a  reporter.  In  a  Mexican  cantina,  Dresh¬ 
ler  and  I  pretended  to  be  “mafiaosi,”  or 
drug  dealers,  so  we  could  fit  in  with  the 
dopesters  and  smugglers  who  hung  out 
there. 

All  information  was  written  in 
memorandum  form.  Confidential  news 
sources  were  assigned  code  numbers  by 
the  reporter  so  only  he  knew  their  iden¬ 
tity.  Each  name  was  indexed  and  cross- 
indexed.  By  the  time  the  project  ended, 
more  than  50,000  index  cards  were  in  the 
files. 

Security — both  for  the  bulging  files 
and  the  reporters — was  not  a  problem. 
One  of  us  was  in  the  suite  containing  the 
files  at  all  times.  Telephone  lines  were 
swept  for  bugs  every  other  week.  Report¬ 
ers  bound  for  particularly  sensitive 
interviews  with  news  sources  of  a  crimi¬ 
nal  background  were  followed  and 
closely  observed  by  other  team  mem¬ 
bers,  usually  without  the  source  know¬ 
ing. 

To  fund  the  office  staff  of  two  secre¬ 
taries  and  two  indexers,  IRE  dipped  into 
its  meager  treasury  and  went  out  on  the 
fund  raising  circuit..  The  Arizona  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Industries  donated  $20,000.  Doz- 
zens  of  newspapers — including  the  De¬ 
troit  News — contributed  money  grants 
as  well. 

At  the  beginning,  most  reporters  had 
serious  doubts  as  to  whether  such  a  di¬ 
verse  group  of  journalists  could  work 
and  live  together  for  such  a  long  period 
of  time.  Reporters,  by  nature,  are  secre¬ 
tive  and  highly  competitive.  Yet,  from 
the  start,  the  group  functioned  as  a  single 
unit. 

In  the  end,  it  compiled — in  five  months 
time — more  information  on  crime  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  state  than  had  ever  been  put 
together  by  any  Arizona  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agency. 
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Anti-trust  suit  filed 
against  Whitney  group 


The  Banner  Corporation,  publisher  of 
the  Cambridge  (Md.)  Banner,  has  filed 
an  anti-trust  suit  in  Baltimore  Federal 
court  against  Whitney  Communications 
Corporation  of  New  York,  publisher  of 
the  daily  Easton  (Md.)  Star-Democrat 
and  15  weeklies  in  six  Maryland  and  two 
Delaware  counties. 

The  suit  against  Whitney  charges  con¬ 
spiracy  to  unlawfully  monopolize  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  sales  in  restraint  of  trade  within 
the  Maryland  Eastern  Shore  counties  of 
Cecil,  Kent,  Queen  Anne’s,  Caroline, 
Talbot  and  Dorchester  and  the  Dela¬ 
ware  counties  of  Newcastle  and  Sussex. 

Also  named  in  the  suit  are  the 
Chesapeake  Publishing  Company,  a 
Whitney  subsidiary  which  owns  the 
Star-Democrat,  and  E.  Ralph  Hostetter 
and  Rodney  E.  Smith. 

Banner  publisher  Herman  Stevens 
said  he  feels  Whitney  is  using  “the  lever¬ 
age  they  have  through  the  dominance  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  weekly  field  to  gain  a 
monopoly  by  driving  the  Banner  out.” 

The  Banner’s  suit  charges  that  since 
October  1975,  Whitney  “has  engaged  in 
a  variety  of  tactics,  legal  and  illegal  ac¬ 
quisition,  rate  cuttings,  combination 
rates,  tie-ins,  forced  sales,  sales  below 
costs,  preferential  rates  and  discrimina¬ 
tory  rates.” 

The  suit  alleges  Federal  and  State 
anti-trust  violations  through  the  “illegal 
acquisition”  of  the  Queen  Anne’s 
Record-Observer  in  Centreville,  Mary¬ 
land,  Weekly  Post  in  Newark,  Delaware 
and  three  Southern  Maryland  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  acquisitions  lessened  competi¬ 
tion  and  created  a  monopoly  in  the  Mid- 
Shore  Counties,  the  suit  alleged. 

The  suit  asks  for  a  permanent  injunc¬ 
tion  against  the  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  practices  alleged;  that  Whitney  be 
ordered  to  divest  ownership  of  the 
Star-Democrat  or  the  weeklies  in  the 
Mid-Shore  area;  and  that  Whitney  divest 
itself  of  the  Record-Observer,  Weekly 
Post  and  the  three  other  papers  the  suit 
alleges  were  acquired  in  violation  of 
anti-trust  laws. 

The  court  is  also  asked  to  award  $5 
million  in  damages.  A  jury  trial  is  re¬ 
quested,  however,  no  date  has  been  set. 

In  the  March  21  issue  of  the  Star- 
Democrat,  Rodney  Smith,  president  of 
the  Chesapeake  Publishing  Company, 
said:  “The  lawsuit  is  completely  un¬ 
founded.  We  have  done  nothing  illegal  or 
improper  whatsoever  and  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  our  position  will  be  upheld  in 
the  courts.” 

Greg  Romain,  general  manager  of  the 
Star-Democrat  added,  “the  Banner 


charges  are  totally  false.  We  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  compare  our  business 
practices  with  those  of  our  competitor. 
We  interpret  this  lawsuit  as  an  attack  by 
an  unhappy  competitor  on  the  excellent 
service  we  are  rendering.” 

In  addition  to  the  Chesapeake  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp.,  Whitney  Communications 
publishes  Oil  Daily,  International  Herald 
Tribune  and  five  magazines:  Interior  De¬ 
sign,  Art  in  America,  Retirement  Living, 
Hockey  News,  and  Boating  Industry. 


Rogers  Ingle 


Miami  Herald  names 
2  managing  editors 

Stephen  A.  Rogers  and  Robert  D. 
Ingle  have  been  named  managing  editors 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

Ron  Martin,  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald,  has  joined  the  New  York  Post  as 
managing  editor  after  six  years  with  the 
Knight- Ridder  newspaper. 

Rogers  will  head  the  Herald’s  news 
operation  and  Ingle  will  supervise  the 
feature  departments.  The  editors  will  ex¬ 
change  roles  at  midyear,  John  McMul- 
lan,  executive  editor,  said. 

Rogers,  37,  joined  the  newspaper  in 
1964  from  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post 
Standard.  Ingle,  37,  joined  the  Herald  in 
1962  after  graduation  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa. 

• 

Morris  to  manage 
California  weeklies 

Morris  Newspaper  Corporation, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  has  taken  over  the 
management  of  the  CSERES  Courier, 
Buy  Word  and  Modesto  Journal  weekly 
newspapers  in  Stanislaus  County, 
California,  under  a  contract  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  option  to  purchase  these  pa¬ 
pers.  Charles  H.  Morris,  president  of 
Morris  Newspaper  Corp.  has  appointed 
Bill  Camp  general  manager  of  the  Ceres 
publications.  Camp  has  been  with  the 
Morris  group  for  the  past  four  years  as 
circulation  manager  of  the  Manteca 
(Calif.)  Bulletin. 


R.  J.  Reynolds  renews 
scholarship  program 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.  was 
recognized  today  as  the  first  corporation 
in  the  United  States  to  provide  scholar¬ 
ships  for  black  students  seeking  careers 
in  journalism  and  announced  it  would  ex¬ 
tend  its  scholarship  program  for  a  second 
seven-year  period. 

At  the  Dedication  of  the  Archives  of 
the  Black  Press  and  Gallery  of  Distin¬ 
guished  Black  Newspaper  Fijblishers,  a 
plaque  of  appreciation  and  a  citation 
were  presented  to  Reynolds  Industries 
by  the  National  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  (NNPA). 

In  accepting  the  honor  at  the  National 
Press  Club,  Colin  Stokes,  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Industries  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer,  said,  “Working  with  the  NNPA 
has  been  a  satisfying  experience  for  us. 

.  .  .  We  feel  proud  our  program  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  positive  contribution.” 

Stokes  also  announced  that  because  of 
his  company’s  favorable  experience  with 
the  scholarship  program,  “lam  happy  to 
announce  that  we  will  be  extending  it  to 
another  20  students  for  a  second  seven- 
year  period.” 

Since  1972,  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Schol¬ 
arship  Program  in  Journalism  had  pro¬ 
vided  20  journalism  students  with  four- 
year  scholarships  to  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  around  the  country. 

According  to  Marshall  Bass,  corporate 
director  of  personnel  development  for  R. 
J.  Reynolds,  the  scholarship  fund  was 
originally  established  to  generate  some 
top-quality  individuals  to  help  fill  the  gap 
between  the  number  of  black  journalists 
available  and  the  needs  of  the  press  for 
these  trained  people. 

Students  who  are  recipients  of 
scholarships  are  chosen  by  the  NNPA, 
working  with  the  National  Scholarship 
Service  and  the  Fund  for  Negro  Stu¬ 
dents. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  phase  of  its 
journalism  program,  R.  J.  Reynolds  In¬ 
dustries  will  have  provided  $110,000  in 
scholarship  funds  to  send  40  black  stu¬ 
dents  to  such  colleges  and  universities  as 
Northwestern,  UCLA,  Duquesne,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Stephens  Col¬ 
lege  and  Michigan  State  University. 

“From  the  history  of  the  program  so 
far.  we  are  sure  it  will  be  money  well 
spent,”  Stokes  said  at  a  memorial  dedi¬ 
cation  banquet  hosted  by  the  NNPA. 

“All  of  our  20  current  scholarship  stu¬ 
dents  are  bright,  ambitious  people  who 
will  contribute  to  high  standards  of 
journalism — in  the  minority  press  or  any 
other  segment  of  the  mass  media,’’ 
Stokes  added. 


“A  free  press  is  not  a  privilege  but  an 
organic  necessity  in  a  great  society.” 

— Walter  l.ippman 
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If  you  doi^  thinkof  communkations  ¥rlien 
you  have  a  business  probleiii,you  haiie 

more  problems  than  you  leaNze. 


"A  lot  of  business  problems  are 
really  communications  problems  in 
clis9uise.1bfind  the  solutions,  turn  . 
to  a  company  uniquely  cHMiified  M 
to  help-the  Bell  System? 

Ken  Whalen,  V.P.  Marketing,  AT &T 

No  matter  what  business  you’re 
in,  communications  is  playing  a  oKM 
larger  part  in  it  than  ever  before. 

For  better  and  for  worse. 

For  example,  poor  communi- 
cations  can  turn  an  efficient  pro- 
duction  line  into  an  inefficient 
one,  or  weaken  customer  relations.  i 

It  can  cause  the  misuse  of  talent  i 
and  resources.  And  a  lot  more.  £ 

You  may  not  even  realize  your  1 
communications  system  is  the  cause 
of  the  problem  itself.  So  you  treat  the 
symptom  instead  of  the  cause.  A  cure 
that  won’t  last  long. 

How  to  make  communications  ' 
work  for  you  instead  of  against  you. 

If  all  of  this  sounds  a  bit  complicated, 
take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  some¬ 
thing  can  be  done. 

You  can  turn  to  the  Bell  System  for 
real  help. 

We’re  the  largest  communications 
company  in  the  world.  It’s  our  business 
to  come  up  with  communications  solu¬ 
tions  to  tough  problems. 

Not  just  voice  communications,  but 
data  as  well.  (We’ve  been  in  data  almost 
as  long  as  we’ve  been  in  existence.) 

yffz  try  to  know  your  business 
almost  as  well  as  you  do. 

To  solve  your  problems  we  have  to 
know  your  problems. 

So  for  the  past  year  and 
a  half,  we’ve  b^n  conducting  an 


in-depth  study  of  American  business- 
industry  by  industry. 

We’ve  learned  a  lot.  And  we  can  put 

Smowledge  to  work  for  you. 

We’ve  also  set  up  teams  of  com- 
inications  experts  that  specialize 
particular  industries.  For  exam- 
e:  health  care,  hotel/motel,  pack- 
ge  goods,  education  and  so  on. 

Each  team  is  headed  by  an 
Account  Representative  whose 
job  it  is  to  analyze  your  problem. 
Then  to  direct  our  resources 
towards  solving  it. 

stand  b^ind  your  sys- 
endtoend. 

Whether  the  solution  to  your 
em  is  improved  voice  com- 
ications,  data  communica- 
,  or  a  complex  mix  of  both,  we 
total  responsibility  for  the 
a,  supply,  installation,  mainte- 
:  and  repair  of  your  system, 
id  you’ll  be  pleased  to  know 
ling  else;  when  you  work  with 
uic  ucil  System,  Bell  is  the  only 
communications  company  you  have 
to  work  with. 

For  more  information,  just  call 
your  local  Bell  Company  and  ask  for  a 
"problem  solving”  Account 
Representative. 


The  system 
b  the  solution, 


Bell  System 


The  ‘Morgue’  is  dead 


By  Earl  W.  Wilken 

This  is  the  Jlrst  in  a  series  of  articles 
discnssinf*  the  chanftes  taking  place  in 
newspaper  morgues  and  libraries.  New 
information  concepts,  now  surfacing, 
are  forcing  management  to  re-examine 
not  only  the  role  of  the  daily  newspaper 
hut  also  the  purpose  and  direction  of 
what  were  once  considered  unprofitable 
and  little  used  newsroom  appendages 
called  morgues  or  libraries.  The  .series 
will  cover  Information  Banks,  Electronic 
Information/Library  Centers,  Auto¬ 
mated  Libraries  and  Information  Stor¬ 
age  &  Retrieval  Systems. 

The  newspaper  industry,  for  the  most 
part,  is  being  pushed,  pulled  and  cajoled 
into  acknowledging  the  importance  and 
ever  widening  role  of  the  world  of  the 
“Information  Industry.” 

The  reluctance  of  newspaper  man¬ 
agement,  including  newsroom  execu¬ 
tives,  to  be  sensitive  to  the  changing 
conditions  with  respect  to  “Informa¬ 
tion”  and  the  “Informational  Needs”  of 
newspaper  subscribers,  stems  from 
deep-seated  hangups  and  ego  orienta¬ 
tions. 

Joe  Ungaro,  vicepresident  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers,  said  recently  in  a  talk  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association:  “We  should  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  railroads.  They  thought  they 
were  in  the  railroad  business.  When  the 
car  and  the  plane  came  along,  the  rail¬ 
roads  should  have  realized  they  were  in 
the  transportation  business  and  acted  ac¬ 
cordingly.  We  must  not  make  this  mis¬ 
take.  We  are  in  the  information 
business — not  the  news  business.” 


News  business 

This  ingrained  attitude  of  being  in  the 
“news  business”  and  not  the  informa¬ 
tion  business  has  for  the  most  part  been 
transmitted  by  overly  bottom-line 
oriented  management,  who  have  not 
monitored  changing  conditions.  They 
and  editorial  management  have  permit¬ 
ted  this  “news  syndrome”  to  color  their 
relationship  and  concept  of  the  “musty” 
corners,  reverently  referred  to  as  the 
“Morgue.” 

In  the  50th  Anniversary  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  dated  July  21,  1934, 
Maurice  Symonds,  then  librarian  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  wrote  an  article 
for  that  issue  titled,  “Modem  Libraries 
Supplant  Morgues.”  The  subhead  said, 
“Once  Neglected  Department  has 
Grown  to  One  of  Most  Valuable  Ad¬ 
juncts  of  Paper  with  Millions  of  Clip¬ 
pings,  Cuts  and  Photos  Housed  in  Steel 
Cabinets-Evolution  of  Methods  Told.” 

Symonds  related  the  history  of  the 
term  morgue  and  said  “old  timers”  re¬ 
member  that  it  was  in  use  as  far  back  as 
the  70’s  and  probably  much  earlier.  He 
went  on  to  recount  how  the  “old  timer” 
on  the  news  staff  was  finally  shunted 
over  to  the  job  of  “custodian”  of  the 
morgue  which  was  located  in  some 
musty  section  of  the  editorial  room; 
sometimes  without  a  window,  fresh  air 
or  daylight. 

Little  consideration,  Symonds  wrote, 
was  given  to  this  “cog  in  the  wheel”, 
because,  according  to  the  books,  it  did 
not  bring  in  any  revenue  It  was  a  de¬ 
partment  listed  as  good-will,  a  mere  con¬ 
venience  for  the  use  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Therefore,  why  bother  about  it? 


Today,  clear  lines  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  industries,  newspaper  and 
information,  are  hard  to  declare  since 
newspapers  are  one  of  the  cornerstones 
of  the  Information  Industry.  Many  pres¬ 
ent  day  newspaper  executives  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  myopic  approach  to  the  future  of  the 
information  business  and  may  pre-empt 
future  income  as  well  as  the  very  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  product  now  known  as  the 
daily  newspaper. 

Clear  signal 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  we  will  see  in 
the  immediate  future  the  demise  of  the 
daily  newspaper;  however,  the  signal  is 
clear  as  to  the  future  impact  of  events 
now  under  way  in  the  storing,  retrieving, 
transferring  and  selling  of  information. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  basic 
avenues  developing  in  the  handling  of 
information  that  will  impact  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

The  first  information  configuration  is 
directed  around  the  concept  of  the  “in¬ 
formation  bank”  with  abstracts  and/or 
full  texts  of  material  (information)  for 
specific  customers. 

The  second  information  configuration 
relates  to  the  concept  of  “electronic 
information/library  centers”  designed 
primarily  for  the  newspaper  (in-house) 
and/or  multi-newspaper  participation. 
Both  configurations  lend  themselves  to 
the  selling  and/or  sharing  of  information 
and  in  the  case  of  information  banks,  the 
informational  needs  of  divergent  publics 
are  met  through  tailored  databases. 

One  newspaper  organization  with  long 
vision  recognized  the  need  to  establish  a 
beachhead  in  the  coming  world  of  the 
Information  Industry.  This  company  was 
the  New  York  Times. 

Back  in  April  of  1%9  the  Times  Infor- 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Avenue 
NewYork.N.Y.  10022 

Attn:  Circulation  Department 


Inquiries  on  delivery  service 
keep  newspaper  readers  happy 


Efficient  delivery  service  is  probably 
the  most  important  factor  in  maintaining 
existing  newspaper  readers,  Vincent 
Spezzano,  publisher  of  Cocoa  (Fla.) 
Today  told  a  recent  Market  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  seminar  audience. 

Spezzano  said  while  many  readers  may 
“complain”  about  editorial  approach  and 
‘  ‘  scream’  ’  about  the  price ,  they  usually  do 
not  stop  the  paper  for  those  reasons. 

To  show  the  importance  of  prompt  de¬ 
livery,  Spezzano  cited  a  program  used  by. 
his  paper.  “In  July,  1976,  our  service 
errors  were  one  in  1  (K).  That  means  we  had 
one  delivery  complaint  for  every  100  pa¬ 
pers  we  distributed,”  he  said.  “Last 
month  (February  1977),  our  service 
errors  were  one  for  every  800  papers.” 

An  important  phase  of  the  elimination  of 
service  problems,  Spezzano  said,  was  to 
hire  two  part-time  girls  at  minimum  wage 
to  call  and  verify  with  each  new  customer 
that  the  paper  was  in  fact  delivered  on  the 
day  they  had  requested. 

“Phone  calls  from  businesses  usually 
are  a  nuisance,  but  we  found  that  the  new 
subscribers  were  very  appreciative  that 
we  cared  enough  to  make  sure  their  news¬ 
paper  was  started  when  they  wanted,”  he 
said. 

District  managers  and  carriers  were 
aware  of  the  verification  and  took  special 
care  to  begin  delivery  on  time,  Spezzano 
said. 

“In  July,  1976,  our  home  deliveries 
were  40, 189.  In  February,  1977,  our  home 
deliveries  were  slightly  more  than 
50,500 — an  increase  of  nearly  20%, ”  he 
said. 

Spezzano  added  that  once  circulation 
figures  began  to  rise,  the  promotional  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  much  easier.  “Once  we 
started  a  steady  climb  in  circulation  num¬ 
bers,  we  began  to  run  full  page  promotion 
ads  in  color  showing  that  growth.  The  old 
premise  that  people  like  to  ride  a  winner 
still  works.” 

Another  paper  that  found  out  what 
goodwill  an  inquiry  made  to  subscribers 
could  create  was  the  Concord  (N.H.) 
Monitor. 

The  Monitor  had  been  receiving  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  complaints  from  mail 
subscribers  over  the  past  three  years. 
“Since  the  U.S.  Post  Office  could  not 
accurately  tell  us  the  time-in-route  and 
delivery  dates,  we  proceeded  to  get  this 
information  by  appealing  directly  to  our 
mail  subscribers,”  said  Monitor  circula¬ 
tion  manager  Paul  Gazaway. 

“We  sent  out  100  inquiries,  represent¬ 
ing  approximately  one-sixth  of  our  mail 
subscribers,”  he  said.  “Subscribers  were 
asked  to  keep  a  log  on  our  publication, 
listing  the  publication  dates  and  dates 
copies  were  received  over  a  two-week 
period. 
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“The  letter  further  stated  that  the 
information  would  be  compiled  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  local  post  office  in  an  effort  to 
improve  the  deliveries  of  their  news¬ 
papers.  Printed  forms  and  self-addressed, 
postage  free  envelopes  were  provided  to 
assist  and  encourage  subscriber  participa¬ 
tion.” 

Ninety-two  of  those  contacted  re¬ 
sponded,  said  Gazaway.  “Most  stated 
how  very  pleased  they  were  that  we 
showed  concern  for  our  distant  readers. 
Some  subscribers  claimed  that  their  ser¬ 
vice  improved  immediately. 

‘  ‘  If  nothing  else ,  the  inquiry  created  a  lot 
of  goodwill  with  our  mail  subscribers  and 
hopefully  alerted  the  local  and  end- 
delivery  post  offices  that  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,”  Gazaway  said.  “We  feel  that  if 
enough  newspapers  become  concerned, 
we  will  get  the  special  handling  the  post 
office  advertises  for  daily  newspapers.” 

• 

Printers  and  mailers 
commence  talks 

The  International  Typographical  Union 
and  die  International  Mailers  Union  met  at 
the  ITU  headquarters  in  Colorado  Springs 
(February  24  and  25)  to  discuss  “ways  to 
develop  a  program  for  positive  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  two  unions.” 

IMU  president  Ralph  H.  Valero  and 
first  vicepresident  Rudy  Cummings  met 
with  A.  Sandy  Bevis,  president,  ITU  and 
other  top  officers  of  the  union. 

A  joint  statement  released  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  two-day  meetings  said  the 
two  unions  had  reached  an  “agreement  in 
principle”  on  a  no-raiding  pact.  Further 
meetings  are  scheduled  in  March. 

The  IMU  has  3,500  members  in  81  loc¬ 
als.  The  union  was  formed  in  1944  as  an 
organization  dual  to  the  ITU.  Its  initial 
group  consisted  largely  of  former  ITU 
members. 

• 

ITU  membership 
defeat  special 
dues  assessment 

Local  union  members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  have  voted 
down  a  special  assessment  of  $2  per  month 
for  12  months,  the/Tt/ Review  reported  in 
the  March  3  issue. 

Had  the  Executive  Council’s  program 
been  adopted  it  was  anticipated  that  the  $2 
per  month  per  working  member  assess¬ 
ment  would  have  generated  $1.2  million 
which  would  have  provided  for  an  accel¬ 
erated  organizing  program  to  extend  over 
a  period  of  two  years. 
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Newspapers  seek  MBA’s 
for  managerial  positions 


By  Jane  Levere 

Managerial  positions  in  the  publishing 
industry  have  in  the  past,  according  to 
executive  recruiter  Howard  S.  Johnson, 
been  held  by  “bean-counters.” 

But  he  sees  this  gradually  changing,  as 
newspaper  publishers,  increasingly  more 
sophisticated  in  their  management  goals 
and  techniques,  actively  seek  out 
M.B.A.’s  and  experienced  managers  to 
run  their  operations. 

“Three  or  four  years  ago,”  said 
Johnson,  a  vicepresident  of  Eastman  & 
Beaudine,  Inc.,  an  executive  recruit¬ 
ment  firm  in  New  York  City,  “the  best 
financial  people  were  most  reluctant  to 
go  into  publishing.” 

“They  believed  they  could  make  a 
mint  of  money  at  Revlon  or  I.T.T.,  but 
not  in  publishing,”  he  explained. 

Nor  were  they  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  only  editorial  types,  such  as  Time, 
Inc.  magnate  Henry  Luce,  or  advertising 
space  salesmen  “seemed  to  go  to  the 
top.” 

Slowly  but  surely,  however,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  changing,  as  the  result  of  ac¬ 
quisition  of  family-owned  newspapers 
by  large  newspaper  groups. 

Such  acquisitions,  according  to 
Johnson,  “bring  sophistication  to  the 
operation.  Family-owned  companies  re¬ 
sist  change,  they’re  not  as  given  to  inno¬ 
vation.” 

Newspapers  are  recruiting  M.B.A.’s 
from  industries  other  than  publishing  to 
fill  their  financial  management  needs. 

For  example,  a  newspaper  president 
once  asked  Johnson  specifically  to  find 
him  a  successor  whose  experience  was 
not  in  publishing. 

“The  bulk  of  the  man’s  advertising 
was  from  packaged  goods  companies, 
and  he  wanted  someone  from  that  field 
as  his  successor,”  Johnson  stated.  “1 
found  him  such  a  guy,  and  he  made  it  all 
the  way  to  the  top.” 

Johnson,  who  recruits  for  “all  the 
biggest  newspapers”  in  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  Boston  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  believes  that  publishing  has  taken 
the  lead  in  the  recruitment  of  minority 
group  members  and  women. 

“The  publishing  industry  has  high  vis¬ 
ibility,”  he  said,  “and  that  means  that  all 
sorts  of  pressure  groups  use  it  as  a 
target.” 

“But  publishing  can  really  be  proud  of 
its  early  efforts;  some  of  the  biggest 
industries  in  this  country  are  totally  un¬ 
aware  of  what’s  going  on  (in  this  area)  in 
their  field.” 

To  attract  experienced  M.B.A.’s 
(graduates  of  Wharton,  Tuck  and  Col- 
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Howard  S.  Johnson 


umbia  business  schools  are  the  most  de¬ 
sirable,  Johnson  has  found)  newspapers 
are  beginning  to  offer  salaries  competi¬ 
tive  with  other  industries,  fighting  to 
displace  the  perception  of  their  business 
as  low-paying  and  not  particularly  pros¬ 
perous. 

Also  attracting  some  M.B.A.’s  is  the 
small  number  of  other  M.B.A.’s  in 
newspaper  management. 

“There’s  greater  opportunity  for  an 
M.B.A.  when  there  are  fewer  com¬ 
petitors,”  Johnson  noted. 

Publishing’s  third  selling  point  is  that 
the  industry  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
“socially  useful,”  said  Johnson. 

“Such  positions  are  worthwhile,  in- 
fuential.  You’re  molding  people’s 
minds,”  he  stated. 

How  does  Johnson,  a  one-time  adver¬ 
tising  account  manager  at  Cunningham  & 
Walsh  and  Interpublic,  view  the  future  of 
financial  managers  in  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing? 

“It’s  a  good  field.  I  see  increased  edu¬ 
cation  and  dedication  coming  onto  the 
scene.” 

• 

Joe  Breeze  dies 

Joseph  F.  Breeze,  who  retired  in  1975 
as  executive  vicepresident  of  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner  after  a  49- 
year  newspaper  career,  died  March  9. 


Ad  tax  threat 
in  Maryland 

Newspapers  in  Maryland  are  faced  with 
legislation  attempting  to  impose  the 
state’s  retail  sales  tax  on  advertising. 

The  Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press 
Association  said  it  was  the  fourth  time  in 
the  past  twenty  years  that  the  ad  tax  threat 
has  come  up. 

The  bill  in  the  hopper  (HB  1510)  is 
sponsored  by  Harold  L.  Bachman  (D.),  of 
Anne  Arundel  County’s  District  31. 

MDDC  Legislative  Chairman  George 
B.  Delaplaine,  Jr.,  has  lined  up  both  legal 
opinions  and  publisher  testimony  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  bill.  Members  newspapers 
have  been  asked  to  contact  their  legis¬ 
lators  and,  specifically,  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to 
point  out  the  general  fruitlessness  of  such 
action. 

Newspaper  advertising  departments 
have  been  asked  to  enlist  their  advertisers 
and  retail  merchants  to  explain  to  legis¬ 
lators  the  negative  effects  of  such  a  tax. 

Historically,  the  advertising  tax  in 
Maryland  goes  back  to  1957  when  it  was 
imposed  in  the  City  of  Baltimore.  An 
impressive  drop  in  retail  sales  resulted 
with  an  attendant  loss  of  income  to  retail¬ 
ers,  cut-backs  in  wages  for  employes 
and — the  circle  complete — ^loss  of  tax  rev¬ 
enues  to  the  State.  After  being  in  effect  a 
year,  the  tax  was  ruled  unconstitutional 
and  all  the  tax  monies  were  refunded  to  the 
advertisers  who  had  paid  them. 

In  1%9  the  House  of  Delegates  voted  in 
an  ad  tax  by  voice  vote,  without  notice  or 
public  hearings,  at  midnight  on  a  Saturday 
evening.  As  part  of  the  Governor’ s  general 
tax  bill,  it  was  signed.  However,  though  it 
removed  the  exemption  for  advertising,  it 
failed  to  provide  machinery  to  collect  the 
levy.  A  study  at  that  time  estimated  the 
bill’s  potential  at  $3.6  million  annually. 

In  1975  Delegate  Ann  R.  Hull  sponsored 
HB625  and  Senators  Emanuel  and  Bozick 
co-sponsored  SB  787  in  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  impose  the  tax.  This  go-round  an 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  cast 
doubts  upon  the  constitutionality  of  such  a 
levy  since  advertising  is  a  service,  not  a 
commodity. 

One  of  the  matters  left  unsolved  by  the 
1977  attempt  is  how  to  prevent  publica¬ 
tions,  radio  and  TV  advertising  to  cross 
state  lines,  thus  enticing  Maryland  adver¬ 
tisers  to  go  out  of  state  and  still  reach 
Maryland  consumers.  Such  action  would 
deny  Maryland  media  income  and  result  in 
attendant  loss  of  tax  revenues  to  the  State . 

Pennsylvania  publishers  are  currently 
going  through  similar  mobilization  to  fight 
an  advertising  sales  tax  there. 

Although  an  ad  tax  instituted  in  Iowa 
several  years  ago  was  repealed,  three 
states  have  had  such  a  tax  in  effect  for 
some  years — Arizona,  Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico. 
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STRAIGHT  TALK  FROM  THE  PEOPLE  OF  TEXACO 


We  have  five  critical  step 
totaketo  reach  a  workable 
national  energy  policy. 


“Step  One.  Alternate  Energy. 

In  the  relatively  near  term,  this 
country’s  enormous  reserves  of  coal 
should  be  put  to  greater  use,  and 
nuclear  energy  projects  should  be 
encouraged. 

Step  Two.  Emergency  Planning. 

The  United  States  needs  an  effective 
national  program  for  the  strategic 
storage  of  petroleum  so  that  our 
economy  cannot  be  crippled  in 
time  of  emergency. 

Step  Three.  Energy  Conservation. 

In  the  long  term,  energy  conservation 
will  best  be  stimulated  by  permitting 
the  forces  of  the  free  market  to 
work  effectively. 

Step  Four.  Price  Controls. 

All  domestic  price  controls  should 
be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  will  clear  the  way  for  increased 
domestic  oil  and  gas  production,  and 
will  permit  the  petroleum  industry 
to  make  the  long-range  plans  and 
commitments  that  are  so  necessary 
in  this  business. 

Step  Five.  Environmental  Constraints. 
The  U.S.  must  accept  further 
reasonable  accommodations 
between  environmental  objectives 
and  energy  imperatives.” 

For  more  information 
about  Texaco’s  proposals  for  a 
national  energy  policy,  write: 

Maurice  F.  Granville,  Texaco  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  3146,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


Maurice  F.  Granville,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Texaco  Inc. 


Working  to  keep  your  trust  for  75  years. 


ABA  prepares 
news  guide 
for  reporters 

American  Bar  Association  has  prepared 
a  guide  to  help  court  reporters  in  writing 
news  stories  about  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

The  pamphlet,  written  by  Sally  Jacob¬ 
sen,  a  Washington,  D.C.  freelance  report¬ 
er,  is  based  upon  both  ABA  and  National 
Advisory  Commission  Reports  on  Stan¬ 
dards  and  Goals  for  Criminal  Justice  and 
seeks  to  suggest  a  few  story  ideas  and 
questions  that  might  be  appropriate  on  a 
number  of  issues  of  major  concern  to  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

The  introduction  to  the  26-page 
pocket-sized  pamphlet  states  that  one  of 
the  purposes  in  writing  the  guide  is  to  help 
reporters  do  stories  which  “suggest  that 
things  can  be  improved  without 
‘editorializing'?” 

“One  viable  approach,  the  ABA  guide 
says,  “is  through  the  frequent  references 
to  guidelines  for  excellence  formulated  by 
criminal  justice  professionals  them¬ 
selves.” 

“Hold  those  professionals  to  their  own 
standards  of  excellence,  and  demand  to 
know  why  if  they  do  not  comply,”  the 
ABA  states. 

“Usually  called  ‘standards,’  these 
guidelines  are  not  ‘pie  in  the  sky’  theories, 
but  rather  reflections  of  what  the  very  best 
practice  is  now,”  the  ABA  writes.  “For 
the  journalist,  they  represent  an  untapped 
‘gold  mine’  of  ideas  for  news  stories  and 
features  about  crime  and  criminal  jus¬ 
tice.” 

Alan  Y.  Cole. chairman,  ABA  sectionof 
criminal  justice,  based  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  said  the  pamphlet  is  being  made 
available  to  editors  with  the  assistance  of 


the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  The  brochure,  he  noted,  was  pre¬ 
pared  as  the  result  of  a  February,  1976, 
seminar  sponsored  by  ABA  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  ASNE  and  other  journalism 
groups. 

The  brochure  is  divided  into  17  sections, 
each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  three 
parts;  a  description  of  the  specific  stan¬ 
dard  itself,  story  ideas  for  both  short  and 
long  range  projects  comparing  existing 
practices  with  that  standard,  and  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask  in  preparing  the  story. 

For  example ,  the  section  on  the  function 
of  the  trial  judge.  First,  the  section  briefly 
describes  the  importance  of  the  trial  judge. 

Second,  it  proposes  story  ideas  compar¬ 
ing  existingproceduresand  the  standards: 

•  Sit  through  trials  conducted  by  sev¬ 
eral  judges  in  your  community.  How  do 
the  judges  handle  the  proceedings  com¬ 
pared  with  the  standards?  How  do  they 
conduct  themselves  with  prosecuting  and 
defense  attorneys?  How  do  they  treat  the 
accused? 

•  Check  the  background  of  the  trial 
judges  in  your  community.  What  are  their 
qualifications?  How  were  they  selected? 
How  do  local  attorneys  rate  them?  Have 
complaints  been  filed  against  any? 

•  Find  out  if  defendants  in  your  com¬ 
munity  receive  speedy  trials.  Look 
through  court  records  to  find  out  how 
many  continuances  on  the  average  each 
judge  grants  for  a  case.  How  serious  or 
how  frivolous  are  the  reasons  for  granting 
continuances? 

Third,  it  gives  a  checklist  of  questions  to 
ask  in  researching  the  stories:  Do  trial 
judges  reflect  the  dignity  of  the  office  in 
their  personal  appearance  and  demeanor? 
Do  they  avoid  delays,  continuances  and 
extended  recesses  except  for  good  cause? 
Are  they  punctual? 

Other  story  ideas  covered  in  the  guide 
are  the  urban  police  function,  electronic 
surveillance,  prosecution  function,  de¬ 


fense  function,  providing  defense  ser¬ 
vices,  pretrial  releases,  discovery  and 
procedure,  speedy  trial,  joinder  and 
severence,  pleas  of  guilty,  trial  by  jury, 
sentencing  alternatives  and  procedures, 
probation,  appellate  review  of  sentences, 
appeals,  and  corrections. 

Free  copies  of  the  guide  are  available 
from  the  ABA  Section  of  Criminal  Justice, 
1800  M.  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

• 

Press  building  fire 
does  $7,000  damage 

A  fire  (February  23)  on  the  11th  floor 
of  the  National  Press  Building  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  caused  an  estimated  $7,000 
damage  in  the  office  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Houston  Post  newspaper, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  reported. 

Fire  officials  said  a  short  circuit  in  a 
teletype  machine  caused  the  blaze, 
which  damaged  furniture,  files  and  books 
in  the  two-room  suite. 

The  fire  was  discovered  shortly  after  7 
a.m.  while  the  building  was  still  largely 
unoccupied  and  no  evacuation  was  re¬ 
quired,  officials  said. 


Ad  revenues  rise 

Advertising  revenues  for  Times  Mir¬ 
ror’s  Newspaper  Publishing  group  for 
the  four  weeks  ended  February  20,  1977, 
were  up  16.4%  to  $26,485,000  from 
$22,752,0(X)  for  the  same  period  in  1976. 
For  the  first  two  periods,  from  January  1 
through  February  20,  1977,  total  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  for  the  group  were 
$47,663,000  compared  with  $42,048,000 
for  the  same  periods  last  year,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  13.4%. 


WRIGHT  ANGLES  by  Larry  Wright 


(See  our  Wright  Angles  advertisement,  pg.  3.) 
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Publisher  of  Us 
asks  publicist 
for  story  ideas 

Us  magazine,  a  biweekly  picture  and 
news  magazine  that  will  go  on  sale  April 
19,  published  by  the  New  York  Times 
Company,  is  appealing  to  public  relations 
interests  for  story  ideas. 

“We  believe  that  the  public  relations 
and  publicity  professions  are  important  to 
our  success,”  William  H.  Davis,  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany,  says  in  directly  soliciting  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  public  relations  persons  in  a 
letter  this  month. 

Davis  said  Us  may  not  always  be  able  to 
use  the  story  ideas  from  publicists.  “We’ll 
let  you  know  when  we  can’t,”  he  said. 
“But  you  can  expect  to  be  treated  with 
respect  and  encouraged  to  keep  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  Us. .  .  .  We  look  forward 
to  forging  a  new  communications  link  with 
you  and  your  associates,  so  let  Us  hear 
from  you.”  Davis  is  publisher  of  Us  and 
president  of  the  Times  Magazine  Group. 

His  letter  to  public  relations  firms,  he 
said ,  was  “our  way  of  informing  you  of  our 
intention  to  maintain  an  open  door  to  any 
ideas  you  may  have  for  Us.” 

“Our  editors,”  said  Davis,  “plan  to 
bring  together  the  creative  energy  and 
experience  of  the  country’s  best  freelance 
photographers  and  writers  to  produce  a 
publication  geared  to  a  young,  vital  and 
influential  audience.” 

The  Us  offices  are  at  488  Madison  Av¬ 
enue  ,  New  Y ork ,  N .  Y .  1 0022 ,  in  the  build¬ 
ing  where  the  Times’  Family  Circle  is 


located.  Its  telephone  number  is  listed  as 
(212)  593-8000. 

Editor  of  Us  is  Reynolds  Dodson,  who 
was  previously  with  Family  Weekly. 

Senior  editors  and  their  areas  of 
specialization  are  Tony  Chiu,  television, 
sports  and  sciences;  Peter  Travers, 
movies,  music  and  Broadway;  Janet 
Muchovej,  diet/food/medicine,  human  in¬ 
terest  ,  self-improvements  and  miscellany , 
and  Joan  Oliver,  government,  literature/ 
arts,  crime/law  and  fashion.  Mike  Boylan, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  is  photo  editor, 
and  Tom  Bodkin,  art  editor. 

Us  is  to  sell  every  other  Tuesday.  Edito¬ 
rial  close  is  12  days  prior  to  sale  data. 

Us  bills  itself  as  “more  than  topical — it 
is  anticipatory.  It  is  also  more  than 
people — it  is  action  and  events.  Events  of 
the  past  week  take  a  back  seat  to  the  shock 
waves  of  the  next  week.”  The  editors  say 
is  is  “attuned  to  peoples’  inner  needs,  as 
well  as  their  need  to  be  entertained.” 

Payroll  stick-up 
nets  $150,000 

A  car  carrying  $150,()(X)  in  New  York 
News  payroll  funds  was  ambushed  and 
held  up  in  New  York  (March  17)  by  5 
gunmen  in  a  milk  truck  and  a  dump  truck, 
police  said. 

Frank  Grasso,  the  driver,  and  two  other 
men  were  in  the  car,  heading  for  the  News’ 
Long  Island  City  printing  plant,  when  it 
was  rammed  by  a  stolen  city  dump  truck, 
carrying  some  of  the  robbers.  A  milk 
truck,  carrying  the  remaining  bandits, 
then  slammed  into  the  rear  of  the  payroll 
car,  police  said. 

The  bandits,  who  are  still  at  large,  es¬ 
caped  with  $60,000  in  cash  and  $90,0()0  in 
checks. 


Post  Corporation 
of  Appleton,  Wise, 
acquires  ComCorp 

V.  I.  Minahan,  president  of  Post  Cor¬ 
poration,  announced  the  acquisition  of 
all  of  the  stock  of  ComCorp.,  Inc.  from 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 

ComCorp.,  Inc.  publishes  10  weekly 
newspapers  in  Qeveland’s  suburbs  plus 
a  shopping  newspaper  in  Lakeland,  Fla. 

ComCorp  was  placed  in  trust  when. 
Booth  was  acquired  by  S.  1.  Newhouse 
late  last  year.  Newhouse  owns  thie  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

Post  Corporation,  based  in  Appleton, 
Wise.,  is  a  publicly-held  newspaper  and 
broadcasting  company.  Its  newspaper 
operations  include  suburban  papers  in 
the  Milwaukee,  Boston  and  St.  Louis 
areas. 

ComCorp,  the  publisher  of  the  Sun 
Newspapers,  was  formed  in  1970 
through  the  purchase  and  integration  of 
17  newspapers  in  Cleveland’s  suburban 
“ring.”  Following  a  public  offering  of 
stock  that  year,  it  was  publicly  owned 
until  1976  when  it  was  acquired  by  Booth 
Newspapers. 

Com(i!orp’s  Cleveland  group  has  a 
total  circulation  of  over  238,000  some  of 
it  paid,  some  on  a  “voluntary  pay”  sys¬ 
tem  and  some  free.  The  papers  are  the 
News  Sun,  Herald  Sun,  Sun  Herald, 
Lakewood  Sun  Post,  Parma  Sun  Post, 
West  Side  News  Sun,  Sun  Courier,  Sun 
Press,  Sun  Messenger  and  Southeast 
Sun.  The  Lakeland,  Fla.  shopping  paper, 
called  the  Polk  Shopper,  is  distributed  to 
54,000  homes. 

In  1975,  the  last  year  it  was  publicly- 
owned,  ComCorp  earned  $21^,()00  on  $6 
million  in  revenues. 


Sell  out  or  blackout? 

The  usual  1,1(X)  circulation  of  editor 
Harry  Lester’s  weekly  Carleton  (Mich.) 
Messenger  took  a  jump  after  he  wrote  an 
editorial  supporting  three  incumbents  in 
Monday’s  upcoming  municipal  election. 

The  problem,  Lester  said,  is  that  the 
papers  were  bought  by  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  political  fence  who  just  wanted 
to  get  them  off  the  stands. 

Lester  said  he  normally  sells  about  80 
papers  on  the  streets,  and  the  rest  by  mail 
subscription.  On  Thursday,  when  he 
wrote  an  editorial  supporting  re-election 
of  three  township  trustees,  he  printed  375 
extra  papers  and  put  them  out  at  two 
newsstands  for  a  total  circulation  of  about 
1,475. 

Lester,  who  is  also  a  village  trustee 
whose  seat  is  not  up  for  election  this  year, 
said  it  was  his  first  extra  run  edition  in  36 
years  as  editor  and  publisher. 

“I  sure  enjoyed  it,”  he  said. 
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All  I  IPI  aboard  to  give 
/ALL  AJr  !  YOUR  sales  a  lift! 

Eltoona  SBlirror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  QNLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
‘Check  the  marketing  books,  then  eali  ffichartf  E.  Beeler,  ad  Manager,  at  814-944-7171. 
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we  help  newspapers 

profit 

coast-to- coast,  plus  .  .  . 


AUTOMATED  PROFIT  SYSTEMS  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
•  SOLD  •  INSTALLED  •  SERVICED  •  SUPPORTED 


Tal'Star  serves  the  newspaper  industry  exclusively!  As  a 
single-source  supplier,  you  can  rely  on  our  systems  design, 
installation,  maintenance  and  follow-up  support  for  the  25,000 
to  2,500,000— plus  circulation  newspaper.  Our  systems  provide 
more  time  for:  creativity,  accuracy,  volume  and  productivity 
throughout  all  departments— with  significant  savings  in  effort, 
material  and  manpower. 


Simply  stated,  TahStar  helps  newspapers  profit  across  the 
Nation  and  beyond— that’s  how  we  profit.  Proof?  You’ll  find 
TahStar  systems  serving  newspapers  in  . . . 


•  Alabama  •  Arizona  •  California  •  Colorado  •  Connecticut  •  Delaware  •  Georgia 

•  Hawaii*  Louisiana*  Massachusetts*  Michigan*  New  Jersey*  New  York*  Ohio 

•  Pennsylvania  *  Tennessee  *  Texas  *  Washington  *  Washington,  D.C.  *  Wisconsin 

*  British  Columbia,  Canada  *  Ontario,  Canada— and  more. 


TAl'STAIV 

m  SIHBLE  SOURCE  SUPPLIER 


(609)  799-1111 

Computer  Systems,  Inc. 

BoxT-1000 

Princeton  Junction,  NJ  08550 
A  General  Automation  Company 


THEY’LL  MISS  BAREBREASTS— . 
Cartagena  is  such  a  charming  place. 
James  B.  Canel,  general  manager  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association,  vis¬ 
ited  there  recently,  calling  it  a  “split  be¬ 
tween  the  old  and  the  new.”  Because 
lAPA  members  convene  in  the  Colum¬ 
bian  city  for  a  midyear  meeting  March 
28-31  at  the  Capilla  del  Mar  in  the  new 
resort  area  of  Bocagrande,  Canel  wanted 
to  inform  members  about  the  “extremely 
informal  ‘ambiente’.”  After  discussing 
the  magnificient  sweep  of  wide  beach 
just  across  a  deadend  street  from  the 
hotel,  the  exchange  rate  and  terrific  sea¬ 
food,  Canel  urges  lAPA  members  to 
check  out  one  unique  monument  that  de¬ 
picts  an  old  pair  of  shoes.  It  is  in  honor  of 
Luis  Carlos  Lopez,  the  late  poet,  who 
wrote  a  famous  ode  to  Cartagena  in 
which  he  compares  the  love  he  has  for 
the  city  with  his  love  for  a  comfortable 
pair  of  shoes.  Another  honors  a  bare 
breasted  Indian  heroine  named  Catalina. 
Canel  says  that  at  Cartagena’s  annual 
film  festival,  young  starlets  have  taken  to 
posing,  also  barebreasted,  in  front  of 
Catalina’s  statue.  In  parentheses,  Canel 
says  “No,  sorry,  the  film  festival  will 
have  ended  by  the  time  we  arrive.”  As  a 
consolation,  there  are  things  like  gam¬ 
bling,  scuba  diving  and  a  “tienta’  ’ — ^testing 
of  young  brave  bulls. 

:)c  4c  )|c 

GET  HIGH,  READ  THE  PAPER!— 
“Rolling  papers  for  a  Higher  Tomor¬ 
row”  is  a  slogan  atop  unidentified  racks 
in  front  of  the  Van  Nuys  post  office. 
California  police  and  circulation  mana¬ 
gers  are  eyeing  the  vending  racks  selling 
Zig  Zag  (for  marijuana  smokers)  with 
suspicion.  The  paper-dispensing 
machines  are  nestled  among  racks  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Valley  News 
and  Ecstasy  Magazine.  The  Valley  News 
reports  that  the  Zig  Zag  machines  in 
question  (infiltration  started  in  February) 
sell  papers  for  50  cents,  but  that 
“elsewhere  in  Van  Nuys  packs  of  such 
papers  may  be  purchased  for  as  low  as  20 
cents.”  Our  spy  out  there  (J-prof 
Maynard  Hicks)  wonders  if  “this 
scheme”  could  be  “the  start  of  or  a  part 
of  a  widespread  plan.  Should  newspa¬ 
pers  be  alerted  through  E&P?”  So,  hey 
newspaper  people,  you  heard  about  it 
here.  Freeman  Henry,  a  Los  Angeles 
City  street  use  inspector,  says  he  doubts 
whether  any  First  Amendment  protec¬ 
tion  can  extend  to  cigarette  papers. 
Under  a  ruling  of  the  California  State 
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Supreme  Court,  properly  placed  racks 
may  remain  on  the  streets. 

4c  ♦  « 


JACQUE  STROUJl’s  book  “Critical 
Mass:  Nuclear  Power,  the  Alternative  to 
Energy  Famine”  is  finally  out  by  Aurora 
Publishers,  Inc.  of  Nashville.  More  than 
400  pages,  it’s  heavily-illustrated  with 
pictures,  drawings  and  reproduced 
documents.  Strouji  lost  her  job  on  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  last  year  in  con¬ 
nection  with  giving  information  to  the 
FBI  resulting  in  a  House  committee 
probe.  Besides  accused  of  being  an  FBI 
informant,  Strouji  was  accused  of  pos¬ 
sessing  FBI  classified  documents,  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  an  agent  for  the  Russian 
KGB  and  was  sued  as  a  result  of  her 
investigation  of  the  Karen  Silkwood  case 
at  the  Kerr- McGee  nuclear  facility  in  Ok¬ 
lahoma. 

♦  4c  4c 


THROAT  IN  THE  GUILD?— If  Deep 
Throat  writes  a  gossip  column  for  The 
Washington  Journalism  Review  (set  for 
September),  will  the  Throat  have  to  join 
The  Newspaper  Guild?  “Flat-out 
ridiculous,”  gasped  Bob  Woodward  at 
the  little  fund-raising  bash  for  WJR  at 
Washington’s  The  Big  Cheese.  “I  swear 
to  you  on  my  mother’s  everything  that 
it’s  not  true,”  he  told  the  Post’s  Judy 
Bachrach  for  the  Post’s  party  notes.  “I 
have  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  that 
Deep  Throat  would  never  do  anything 
like  that.”  Earlier  at  the  March  14  to-do, 
Roger  Kranz,  WJR’s  26-year-old  pub¬ 
lisher  insisted  he  has  Woodward  and 
Bernstein’s  anonymous  person  who  blew 
Watergate  open.  Oh,  all  right.  With  his 
partner  Valerie  McGhee,  23,  he  was  just 
trying  to  have  some  fun  with  his  guests, 
who  included  Les  Whitten,  Roger  Mudd 
and  Lesley  Stahl.  He  admitted  he  cannot 
say  it  is  the  same  Throat  Woodward 
knows.  Kranz  and  McGhee  are  trying  to 
collect  $180,000  more  than  the  20-grand 
they  already  have.  The  Edwin  Diamond 
we  all  read  is  senior  editor. 

4c  4c  4c 

Bob  Woodward,  Washington  Post  re¬ 
porter,  must  be  jinxed  as  a  speaker  at 
Central  Michigan  University.  He  re¬ 
cently  broke  his  ankle  when  he  stepped 
on  a  tennis  ball  during  a  lesson.  The  en¬ 
gagement  before  he  canceled  because  his 
wife  was  having  a  baby.  They  did  hear 
him  once  there:  he  filled  in  in  October  for 
Carl  Bernstein  at  Town  Hall. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  refused  to 
agree  to  the  Economic  Club’s  customary 
news  conference  prior  to  his  speech  in 
Detroit  March  14.  It  is  “ostentatious” 
for  a  newsman  to  be  interviewed  by 
other  newsmen,  the  New  York  Times 
publisher  said.  In  responding  to  ques¬ 


tions  after  the  speech,  Sulzberger  said 
he  feels  strongly  that  the  business  side  of 
a  newspaper  should  “butt  out”  of  the 
editorial  side,  though  he  said  there  “has 
to  be  a  forum  for  good  ideas”  from  ad¬ 
vertising  and  other  departments.  Sulz¬ 
berger  said  he  doesn’t  use  his  access  to 
the  Times  managing  editor  to  tell  him 
what  stories  to  put  in  the  paper.  Large 
newspaper  groups,  he  said,  keep  “gob¬ 
bling  up”  smaller  papers,  but  “if  that  is 
the  name  of  the  game,  the  Times  Co.  is 
going  to  play  the  game.” 

*  * 

HEW’s  Office  of  Child  Development 
is  publishing  a  new  monthly  “media  Tip 
Sheet”  giving  ideas  for  stories  on  soci^ 
service  programs  for  children,  youth  and 
their  families.  Writers  and  editors  inter¬ 
ested  in  being  placed  on  the  mailing  list 
may  write  to:  Media  Tip  Sheet,  Office 
of  Child  Development,  Division  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Education,  P.O.  Box  1182,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20013.  The  first  one  we  saw 
was  two  pages,  including  an  idea  for  a 
story  on  a  Comprehensive  Emergency 
Services  program  in  Nashville  helping 
children  who  need  to  be  separated  from 
their  parents;  the  Home  Start  program 
based  on  Head  Start  in  which  parents 
can  be  teachers  using  carrots,  measuring 
cups  and  everyday  items;  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  foster  parents,  and  a  tip  that 
there  is  a  new  program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Spanish-speaking  pre-schoolers.  Pris¬ 
cilla  Jones  is  editor. 

4e  4e  4e 

ABOUT-FACE — Harriet  Marcus,  a 
newspaper  drama  reviewer,  may  find  a 
little  conflict  of  interest  if  she  tried  to  give 
any  words  to  any  effect  in  print  about  her 
performance  March  25-27  in  “The  Sea 
Horse,”  at  Governors  State  University, 
Park  Forest  South,  Illinois.  A  critic  for  the 
Star,  Marcus  is  Gertrude  Blum  in  Edward 
J.  Moore’s  drama  set  in  a  dreary  water¬ 
front  bar,  the  Sea  Horse,  on  the  California 
coast.  Action  takes  place  in  the  hours 
between  closing  of  the  bar  one  night  and  its 
opening  the  next  day.  Itinerant  seaman 
Harry  Bales  returns  to  the  bar  and  its 
owner  Blum  with  an  offer  of  marriage. 

*  *  ♦ 

EXCLUSIVE — First  we  see  an  item 
(E&P,  March  5)  that  Ben  Bradlee,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  executive  editor,  had  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Havana  with  Fidel  Castro,  and  then  a 
house  ad  in  the  Post  last  week,  promoting 
Sally  Quinn’s  exclusive  8-part  series  based 
on  her  visit  to  Cuba.  The  first  report  told 
about  “living,  working  and  loving  in 
Cuba.”  A  March  27  installment  is  billed  as 
a  “7(4  hour  conversation  with  Castro.” 
That’s  the  one  Bradlee  must  have  sat  in  on. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  26.  1977 
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We  design  the  N.E.W.S.  to 
fit  your  paper  like  a  glove. 


When  it  comes  to  moving  into  the  eiectronic  age,  small 
to  medium  circulation  newspapers  have  special  prob¬ 
lems.  We  specialize  in  solving  those  problems.  With  the 
N.E.W.S.  The  electronic  system  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  each  individual  newspaper.  Be  it  your 
newsroom  and/or  your  classified  department,  we  can 
help  you  get  out  the  news.  In  short,  we  can  engineer  a 
system  that  will  fit  your  operation  like  a  glove.  Without 
an  expensive  computer  or  software  package.  To  try  the 
N.E.W.S.  for  size,  call  us  or  mail  the  coupon. 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  more  news  on  the  N.E.W.S. 
Without  obligation,  of  course. 

NAME  _ 


POSITION  _ 
NEWSPAPER 
CITY  _ 


Newspaper  Electronics  Corporation 
7948  Woman  •  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64114 
Telephone  816/333-7967 


J-students  work 
as  plant  guides 
at  Daytona  N~J 

Working  on  the  theory  that  most  aspir¬ 
ing  newspaper  reporters  have  never  seen 
the  inner  operations  of  a  newspaper  plant, 
the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal 
has  instituted  a  program  for  local  college 
journalism  students  whereby  these  stu¬ 
dents  are  conducting  school  tours  through 
its  plant. 

The  would-be  journalists  receive  no  pay 
for  their  weekly  efforts.  Instead,  they  get 
first  hand  knowledge  of  the  day  to  day 
operation  of  a  newspaper  plant.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  their  college  gives  them  one  credit 
hour  in  speech  for  the  off-campus  work. 
They  are  also  on  the  inner  track  where 
summertime  jobs  are  concerned. 

The  journalism-student  conducted 
tours  are  a  part  of  the  News-Journal’s 
“Newspaper  in  Education”  program. 

“It  occurred  to  me  one  day  that  it  made 
no  sense  for  department  heads  to  be  taking 
tours  of  school  youngsters  through  the 
plant,”  explains  Martha  Van  Camp,  N-J 
Newspaper  in  Education  coordinator. 
“The  department  heads  already  knew 
what  goes  on  in  a  newspaper  such  as  ours 
(combined  daily  circ.  over  70,000)  but  the 
journalism  students  at  DBCC  (Daytona 
Beach  Community  College)  only  had  this 
knowledge  from  books.  I  thought  it  would 
be  good  for  them  to  get  a  first  hand  look  at 
what  a  newspaper  is  really  all  about.” 
Pursuing  this  theory.  Van  Camp  outlined 
the  project  to  the  college  journalism 
teacher.  Together,  they  worked  out  a 
program  whereby  six  students  would  con¬ 
duct  the  weekly  tours.  Even  their  training 
would  be  part  of  the  “assignment.” 

“We  made  appointments  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  interview  each  department  head 
in  his  own  department.  They  had  to  take 


notes  and  then  write  their  own  story  of 
what  it  ‘takes’  to  put  out  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  For  me  to  have  written  the  script  for 
the  tour  would  have  defeated  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  project.  These  college 
students  want  to  be  writers,  so  this  pre¬ 
sented  the  opportunity  for  them  to  be  just 
that.  Moreover,  they  would  have  to  articu¬ 
late.  Lots  of  reporters  can  write  but  can’t 
speak  very  clearly.  Our  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  would  have  to  do  both.” 

Some  students  discovered  that  one  in¬ 
terview  wasn’t  enough  to  do  a  “story”  on 
a  department  and  returned  several  times  to 
“get  the  facts  straight.” 

A  week  before  the  first  scheduled 
school  tour  the  college  students  took  a 
group  of  News-Journal  staffers  and  VIPs 
on  a  “tour.”  Scripts  were  tightened  up, 
information  was  added  and  deleted  where 
necessary.  Props  were  added — aluminum 
press  plates,  scanner  paper  and  page  nega¬ 
tives.  A  visual  display  was  prepared  by  a 
staff  photographer  and  the  art  department 
and  placed  in  the  lobby  as  a  rallying  point 
from  which  the  tours  would  start.  The 
photographs  show  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  at  work,  thus  letting  the  school 
students  know  what  they  will  be  seeing. 

Two  guides  are  assigned  to  each  school 
group — one  in  the  lead  and  one  “bringing 
up  the  rear.”  “This  serves  to  sort  of  box 
the  youngsters  in  so  that  they  will  not  go 
into  areas  where  they  shouldn’t.  Each 
guide  talks  to  about  half  the  group.  The 
ideal  number  is  20  but  most  of  our  groups 
will  be  larger  because  of  the  expense  of 
running  school  buses,”  Van  Camp  says. 

Two  tours  are  scheduled  for  each  Tues¬ 
day.  Thirty-two  junior  high  schoolers 
were  on  the  first  tour,  March  8.  At  present, 
there  are  only  two  openings  on  the  tour 
books  through  May  3. 

Prior  to  each  tour  the  guides  are  briefed 
to  the  number  taking  the  tour  and  their 
ages.  Tours  for  younger  students  are  short¬ 
ened  and  simplified.  Those  for  older  stu¬ 


dents  include  more  sophisticated  informa¬ 
tion. 

What  happens  when  the  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  graduate?  “We'll  start  all  over 
again.  Then  more  of  them  will  find  out  just 
what  it’s  like  to  really  be  a  part  of  a 
newspaper.” 

• 

Kansas  City  reporters 
get  Fol  cards 

All  reporters  in  the  Kansas  City  area 
are  being  provided  wallet-sized  cards 
with  information  on  three  open  meeting  i 
and  open  record  laws. 

The  project  was  undertaken  last  year 
by  the  Freedom  of  Information  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Kansas  City  Press  Club,  the 
Greater  Kansas  City  Chapter  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

Distribution  of  the  cards  began  last 
month.  Each  carries  the  text  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  open  meetings  and  open  records 
law,  the  Kansas  open  meetings  law  and  a 
summary  of  the  Federal  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

Kansas  City  journalists  face  special 
problems  dealing  with  such  laws  because 
many  reporters  must  work  regularly  on 
both  sides  of  the  state  line.  The  metro¬ 
politan  area  includes  Johnson  and 
Wyandotte  counties  in  Kansas  and 
Jackson,  Clay  and  Platte  counties  in 
Missouri. 

Members  of  the  Fol  committee  are 
John  M.  Wylie  II  and  G.  Fred  Wickman 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  Robert  H. 

Werly  of  KMBC  television. 

A  total  of  3,000  cards  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted,  to  all  working  journalists  and 
editors  and  to  journalism  teachers  and 
students. 

Howard  Hill,  publisher  of  the 
Richmond  News,  printed  the  cards  free 
for  the  chapter,  of  which  he  is  secretary. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


WRIGHT  ANGLES 


by  Larry  Wright 


OTHER  K\K.6erW0N6y 
FoR'AV  I  66T  wv  mouth 

Wft6H65  our  WITH  SOAP. 


(Wright  Angles  is  all  about  what  it’s  all  about.) 
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Fact:  The  ECRM  7600 
Copy  Processing  System 
is  the  best  investment 
you  couid  make. 


Why:  Let’s  ask  the  LoweU  Sun  (Lowell,  Massachusetts) 


"it’s  probably  the  easiest 
system  to  learn  to  operate. 
I  really  like  the  flexibility; 
it  does  encourage 
creativity”. 

Gareth  J.  Vincent 
News  Editor 


” couldn’t  find  another  sys¬ 
tem  that  offered  us  the 
sys  tern  features  and 
capabilities  of  the  7600 for 
the  price,  and  we  needed  a 
system  that  could  really 
handle  classified  ads.” 
Anthony  R.  Mendonsa 
Production  Mgr. 


”Ifs  the  easiest  system  to 
learn.  Four  days  after  in¬ 
stallation,!  was  operating 
the  7600;  within  two 
weeks,!  was  fully  trained. 
As  one  who  operates  the 
7600,  Fm  really  for  it!” 

George  Duncan 
System’s  Operator 
(George  works  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  previous 
to  the  7600  installation, 
was  a  linotype  operator, 
— note) 


"/  really  have  to  agree  with 
Gary  Vincent;  flexibility  is 
greatly  expanded”. 
Carolyn  Willard 
Life  Editor 


"We  really  liked  the  modu¬ 
larity  of  the  7600.  We 
started  out  with  classified 
ad  processing  and  added 
wires  and  edit,  using  iden 
tical  hardware  along  the 
way” 

James  I.  O’Heam 
Gen.  Mgr.,  Treasurer 


FACT:  OUR  CUSTOMERS  ARE 

OUR  BEST  SALESPEOPLE 
WHY:  WE  DEUVER 


”  =  S  loS^mjRIJNGTON  ROAD 
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where  experience  makes  the  difference 


Charles  Thieriot, 
S.F.  Chronicle 
publisher,  dies 

Charles  de  Young  Thieriot,  62,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Son  Francisco 
Chronicle  since  1955,  died  March  21  in 
Stanford  Hospital  in  Palo  Alto.  He  had 
been  in  the  hospital  for  about  a  week. 

Thieriot  has  headed  the  family’s 
newspaper  and  television  business  as 
president  of  Chronicle  Publishing  Co. 
since  the  death  of  the  previous  publisher, 
his  uncle,  George  T.  Cameron  in  1955. 
Cameron  was  the  son-in-law  of  Michael 
de  Young,  brother  of  Charles  de  Young, 
co-founders  of  the  Chronicle.  Thieriot 
was  the  grandson  of  Michael  de  Young 
and  the  fourth  publisher  in  1 12  year  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Chronicle. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Barbara  Mary  Tobin,  and  two  sons, 
Richard  Tobin  Thieriot,  who  is  treasurer 
of  the  Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  and 
Charles  Christopher  Thieriot  as  well  as  a 
sister  Yvonne  T.  Stent. 

Thieriot's  aunt,  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  is 
the  last  of  four  de  Young  sisters  who 
inherited  the  Chronicle  from  their  father 
Michael  H.  de  Young. 

Thieriot,  son  of  the  late  F.  M.  Thieriot 
and  Kathleen  de  Young,  had  a  brother, 
Ferdinand  M.  Thieriot,  who  was  lost  in 
the  sinking  of  the  Andrea  Doria  in  1956. 

When  he  took  over  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper  in  1955,  it  was 
the  third  largest  circulation  paper.  The 
Chronicle  is  now  the  largest  daily  in 
Northern  California. 

The  funeral  was  held  Wednesday, 
March  23  in  St.  Catherine’s  Catholic 
Church  in  Burlingame. 

• 

Ai.  Abrams,  73,  sports  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  from  1947-74 
and  sports  columnist  until  his  death; 
March  3. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

GwxiORY  F.  Coleman,  75,  former  city 
editor  of  defunct  Bronx  (N.Y.)  Home 
News  and  public  relations  director  Gen¬ 
eral  Aniline  and  Film  Corporation; 
March  3. 

♦  ♦  * 

Bill  Vaughan,  61,  associate  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  nationally  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist;  February  26. 

9ic  «  a|c 

Arthur  R.  Smith,  72,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Daily  News  and  columnist  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  later 
the  World  Journal  Tribune;  March  6. 

*  ♦  * 

Raymond  Marx  Sr.,  83,  former  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
whose  son  is  the  Times’  circulation  man¬ 
ager  in  West  Covina;  January  18. 
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John  W.  Hill,  86,  founder  of  Hill  & 
Knowlton,  Inc.  and  its  former  chairman 
and  chief  executive;  March  17. 

iln 

William  J.  Fulton,  70,  a  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  more  than  40 
years  and  its  correspondent  at  the 
United  Nations  until  his  retirement  five 
years  ago;  March  16. 

^  « 

Arthur  D.  Chernecki,  50,  recently 
retired  Michigan  newspictures  editor  for 
United  Press  International;  March  14. 

♦  *  * 

Frank  L.  Perley,  midwestern  sales 
representative  for  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  died  March  17  after  a  lengthy  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  59  years  old  and  lived  in 
Park  Ridge,  III. 

Perley’s  career  in  syndicate  sales 
spanned  32  years.  He  had  worked  for 
King  Features  since  1%8. 

• 

Publisher  sues 
phone  book  co. 

A  weekly  newspaper  publisher  has  filed 
suit  seeking  to  block  distribution  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Telephone  directories  in  Shiawassee 
County  because  the  books  contain 
advertisements  for  attorneys. 

The  suit  was  filed  in  Federal  Court  in 
Flint  by  William  Morris,  publisher  of  the 
Shiawassee  Enterprise,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  based  in  Corunna,  Mich. 

Morris  charges  in  his  suit  that  the  phone 
book  ads  discriminate  against  news¬ 
papers,  which  are  forbidden  to  carry  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  attorneys  under  a  1976 
state  Supreme  Court  ruling. 

Morris  said  the  court  has  given  phone 
companies  “an  absolute  monopoly’’  on 
the  advertising,  in  conflict  with  the  14th 
Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
That  amendment  bars  states  from  imped¬ 
ing  freedoms  contained  in  the  federal  Con¬ 
stitution. 

The  publisher  said  he  is  considering 
expanding  his  suit  to  challenge  distribu¬ 
tion  of  all  General  Telephone  directoriesin 
Michigan,  as  well  as  Michigan  Bell  direc¬ 
tories. 

No  hearing  has  been  set  in  the  case. 

Goldsmith  buys 
Paris  newsweekly 

London  financier  James  Goldsmith  has 
acquired  45%  interest  in  L’Express,  a 
Paris  newsweekly  magazine,  from  Jean- 
Jacques  Servan-Schreiber,  founder,  who 
has  resigned  as  head  of  L’Express. 

Goldsmith,  who  attempted  to  buy  the 
London  Observer  last  year,  has  an  interest 
in  Britain’s  Beaverbrook  group  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Daily  Express  and  Evening 
Standard  in  London. 

Industry  sources  were  reported  as  say¬ 
ing  that  Goldsmith  will  start  a  daily  finan¬ 
cial  newspaper  in  Paris  next  year. 


High  school  paper 
has  press  freedom 

High  school  publications  are  entitled 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press  guarantees  in 
the  Constitution’s  First  Amendment,  a 
federal  judge  in  Virginia  ruled  (February 
24)  in  forbidding  the  Fairfax  County 
School  Board  censorship  of  an  article  on 
birth  control  in  the  Hayfield  High  School 
newspaper. 

The  article,  titled  “Sexually  Active 
Students  Fail  to  Use  Contraception,’’ 
was  written  by  Lauren  Boyd,  17, 
who — with  Gina  Gambino,  17,  edits  the 
Farm  News  at  Hayfield,  just  outside  of 
Alexandria,  Va.  When  their  high  school 
principal,  Doris  Torrice,  censored  parts 
of  the  article  because  school  rules  pro¬ 
hibit  the  teaching  of  contraception,  the 
students  chose  not  to  publish  the  article 
rather  than  to  print  it  without  referring  to 
birth  control. 

The  School  Board  and  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  backed  the  principal,  saying  that 
printing  the  article  would  override  the 
board’s  authority.  The  board  also  held 
that,  since  the  publication  is  partly,  sup¬ 
ported  by  taxes,  students  do  not  have 
ultimate  control  of  the  newspaper’s  con¬ 
tent. 

Judge  Albert  V.  Bryan,  Jr.,  in  an  11- 
page  opinion,  declared  that  the  First 
Amendment  applies  to  students  as  well 
as  adults  and  only  differs  in  degree. 

“While  the  scope  of  constitutional 
freedom  may  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
environment  and  the  maturity  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  affected,  the  considerations 
governing  the  applicability  of  the  First 
Amendment  do  not  change,”  Judge 
Bryan  said,  “Either  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  is  operative  or  it  is  not.” 

Bryan  said  he  does  not  question  the 
board’s  right  to  establish  school  policy, 
and  that  he  would  not  rule  on  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  school  regulations. 
He  went  on  to  say,  however,  “Once  a 
publication  is  determined  to  be  in  sub¬ 
stance  a  free  speech  forum,  constitu¬ 
tional  protections  attach  and  the  state 
may  restrict  the  content  of  that  instru¬ 
ment  only  in  accordance  with  First 
Amendment  dictates.” 

The  judge  also  told  the  student  editors 
they  can  file  an  injunction  against  the 
school  board  to  prohibit  it  from  banning 
any  parts  of  the  controversial  article. 
The  school  board  must  pay  attorney  fees 
for  the  editor,  Bryan  added. 

• 

Phone-in  listeners 

An  estimated  19,100,000  adults  heard 
on  radio  all  or  part  of  the  “Ask  President 
Carter”  phone-in  program  which  was 
broadcast  by  the  CBS  Radio  Network, 
Saturday,  March  5,  according  to  the  find¬ 
ings  of  a  nationwide  survey  conducted 
by  Trendex,  Inc. 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRINTING  PRODUCTION.  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 


ROCKWEU-GOSS  BOOSTS 


riT  T : :T  T tUTTilT 


Major  objective:  Responsiveness  to  future  printing  production  needs 


CHICAGrO  —  New  research  and 
testing  laboratories,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  here  at  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International, 
are  a  major  phase  of  an  expansion 
of  engineering  activities,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ron  White,  Graphic  Systems 
president. 

"As  the  graphic  arts  industry  is 
well  aware,”  said  White,  "the  pace  of 
technological  change  is  increasing. 
New  processes,  and  electronic  tech¬ 
nology  for  applying  them,  are  pro¬ 
liferating  throughout  the  industry. 

"Our  company  has  always  placed  a 
strong  emphasis  on  engineering 
technology.  Tbday,  we  are  stepping 
up  this  emphasis  in  direct  response 
to  customers’  demands  for  technolog¬ 
ical  innovations  that  will  help  them 
reduce  operating  costs  and  improve 
print  quality  while  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  levels.” 

New  emphasis  on  lab  techniques 

The  new  laboratories,  according  to 
White,  are  geared  for  advanced  ex¬ 
perimentation  and  testing  of  techni¬ 


cal  facilities,  is  the  emphasis  on  elec¬ 
tronic  techniques  and  equipment  re¬ 
lated  to  current  technology  —  and 
their  use  both  in  the  lab  and  in  the 
field  to  develop  new  approaches  for 
producing  newspapers. 

Customer  needs  are  paramount 
"Over  the  years,  innovating  and 
improving  has  become  a  way  of  life 
for  us.  It  not  only  has  enabled  us  to 
maintain  an  industry  leadership  of 
long  standing,  it  is  now  helping  us  to 
bring  electronic  technology  to  the 
printing  production  process. 


Ron  White 

cal  developments.  "Laboratories  of 
this  type  are  not  new  to  us,”  he  said. 
"For  example,  some  years  before  the 
web  offset  growth  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction,  our  labs  included  a  research 
web  offset  press.  Studies  with  this 
press  helped  us  develop  our  highly 
successful  line  of  Rockwell-Goss  off¬ 
set  newspaper  presses. 

"What  is  new,  in  addition  to  physi- 


Metallurgist  making  photomicrograph 
of  grain  structure  of  metal  press  part. 

"Now,”  White  said,  "through  our 
expanded  research  and  engineering 
group,  we’ll  continue  to  meet  our 
biggest  challenge  and  principal 
commitment:  anticipating  and  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  needs  of  all  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  potential  customers. 
That  means  improving  existing  pro¬ 
ducts  and  services,  developing  new 
ones,  and  providing  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  our  products  operating 
up  to  our  customers’  expectations. 

No  ivory  tower  approach 

"Our  engineering  and  research  are 
not  carried  out  in  an  ivory  tower  at¬ 
mosphere,”  White  continued.  "Our 


Special  video  tape  equipment  used  to  give  slow  motion  view  of  press  mechanisms.  I  (continued  on  Page  2) 


2.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 


Rockwell-Goss  (continued) 


Press  Control  System  console 

double-width  models,  which  provides 
outstanding  tension  control  and  pas¬ 
ter  performance. 

A  new  three-color  printing  unit  for 
the  Commimity  press  is  intended  to 
provide  additional  color  capability 
for  Community  presses,  with 
minimiim  loss  of  page  capacity.  This 
unique  unit  includes  inking  and 
printing  innovations  imavailable  on 
competitive  equipment. 

New  Metroliner  features  include 
improved,  redesigned  Colortrol  and 
dampening  systems  and  a  new, 
intemational-sized  56-cm  (22")  cut¬ 
off  model. 

More  new  products  ahead 

"Our  R&E  facilities,”  said  White  in 
summation,  "have  been  staffed  and 
equipped  to  give  us  the  best  technical 
support  in  the  industry.  They  will 
help  us,  as  the  industry  leader,  to  be 
even  more  responsive  to  our  custom¬ 
er^  production  problems.  And  they 
will  help  us  offer  new  products  —  as 
we  will  again  in  1977  —  that  will  be 
versatile  and  cost-effective  answers 
to  these  problems.” 


For  more  information,  write  to 
Graphic  Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60650. 


Rockwell  International 

where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Recorded  press  sounds  are  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  for  sound/vibration  data. 


Richard  Segel,  v.p.-engineering,  and 
President  White  (standing)  discuss  test 
results  of  newest  PCS/PAR  development. 


Page  Area  Reader  and  computer 


technical  personnel  are  in  constant  |  helped  us  develop  the  most  advanced 

newspaper  presses  —  presses  that 
are  highly  cost-effective  production 
tools.” 

Recent  accomplishments  noted 
White  mentioned  a  number  of  re¬ 
cent  results  of  the  division’s  R&E 
efforts. 

The  Press  Control  System  with 
Page  Area  Reader  (PCS/PAR)  can 
help  cut  offset  start-up  waste  by 
automatically  and  more  accurately 
presetting  ink  feed  and  cutoff 
register. 

The  new  Cosmo-Offset  press  sys¬ 
tem  was  designed  to  give  medium¬ 
sized  newspapers  excellent  repro¬ 
duction  in  an  economical  way 
through  a  series  of  technological  and 
practical  improvements.  One  of 
these  is  the  new  Rockwell  Goss 
2-arm  automatic  reelstand,  avail¬ 
able  in  both  single-width  and 


CRT  phototypesetter 


New  equipment 


Facsimile  network 


Color  separation  unit 


EOCOM’s  representative  for  Latin 
America,  Auto-Grafica  Export  Corp., 
has  sold  a  Laserite  facsimile  network  to 
the  Rio  De  Janeiro,  newspaper, 
O'Gloho.  The  Brazilian  paper  is  complet¬ 
ing  a  new  offset  printing  facility  and  will 
transmit  data  via  a  coax  cable  from  the 
old  plant  to  the  new  installation  in  one 
minute.  The  Laserite  recorders  will  be 
upgradable  in  the  field  for  later  direct 
exposure  of  plates. 

EOCOM  has  received  notification 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  that  they 
have  accepted  the  Laserite  facsimile 
network  which  was  installed  in  1976. 
EOCOM- 19722  Jamboree  Blvd.,  Irvine, 
Calif.  92664. 


Vandersons  Corporation  is  marketing  a 
new  color  separation  system  that  pro¬ 
duces  duplicate  transparencies  to  correct 
size,  tone  and  gray  balance  and  separates 
by  contact. 


Autologic  installed  49  APS-5  CRT  pho¬ 
totypesetters  during  1976.  Total  APS-4 
and  APS-5  units  in  the  field  exceeds  250. 
Autologic,  1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd., 
Newbury  Park,  Calif.  91320. 


Plain  paper  copier 


Composition  course 

The  Graphic  Communications  Compu¬ 
ter  Association,  a  section  of  Printing  In¬ 
dustries  of  America,  will  hold  a  course 
on  Contemporary  Editing  and  Composi¬ 
tion  Technology  for  Newspaper  Applica¬ 
tions  on  March  31-April  I,  1977  at  the 
Cherry  Hill  Hyatt  House,  Cherry  Hill, 
New  Jersey.  The  course  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  John  and  Jonathan  Seybold. 

Registration  fee  for  the  two  day  course 
is  $325.00  for  non-members  of  GCCA. 
For  further  information  contact, 
GCCA/PIA,  1730  North  Lynn  Street,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.  22209. 


Reproportioning  unit 


Snook  Corporation  has  announced  a 
model  (RPN)  Type-Flex  Photographic 
Reproportioning  unit.  The  new  design  is 
based  on  information  from  newspapers 
and  the  ANPA/RI  for  handling  particular 
production  and  advertising  needs.  Snook, 
751  Loma  Verde  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
94303. 


Perforator 


G.  O  Graphics  has  introduced  “Mem¬ 
ory  Text"  a  keyboard  designed  with  a 
single  character  “Memory  Scan”  dis¬ 
play  with  a  32  character  buffer.  The 
buffer  permits  scrolling  by  character  or 
word  and  corrections  within  that  block  of 
copy  without  requiring  re-keyboarding  of 
characters  beyond  the  point  of  correc- 
ion. 

The  keyboard  also  has  a  tape  identifier 
visual  control  that  produces  alphanu¬ 
meric  and  graphic  symbols  on  the  paper 
tape  in  human  readable  form.  G.  O. 
Graphics,  703  Mass.  Ave.,  Lexington, 
Mass.  02173. 


The  system  consists  of  an  enlarger 
with  color  analyzer,  film  processor  and 
contact  separation  unit.  Up  to  16  times 
enlargements  can  be  obtained. 

The  duplicator  automatic  film  proces¬ 
sor  features  replenishment  type  chemis¬ 
try  with  an  immersion  system  that  pro¬ 
vides  constant  quality  and  eliminating 
variables  in  duplicate  transparencies. 
Vandersons-7101  N.  Capitol  Dr., 
Chicago,  Illinois  60645. 


Canon  Copiers,  a  division  of  Canon 
USA,  has  introduced  a  plain  paper 
copier,  model  NP-50  priced  at  $2975. 

The  NP-50  uses  solid  state  electronics 
and  integrated  circuits  in  all  key  compo¬ 
nents.  The  unit  utilizes  1 10  volts  and  is 
movable  on  a  rolling  stand. 

The  copier  will  copy  not  only  on  plain 
paper,  but  also  on  colored  paper,  trans¬ 
parencies,  and  labels.  Canon  Copiers-4 
Ohio  Drive,  Lake  Success,  N.Y.  11040. 


$220rin  lost  lineage  per  month? 
Uase  a  PROFLEX. 


The  Unique  Reproportioning  System 


Reclaim  lost  lineage  by  reproportioning 
your  ads  to  fit  when  you  lease  or  buy  a  PROFLEX. 
PROFLEX  is  the  only  system  that  can  offer  additional  benefits 
to  both  the  art  and  production  departments— and  make  a  profit. 
Send  today  for  details  and  your 
FREE  Reproportioning  guide  or  call  612  332-6991 . 

COMBINED  SERVKES 

1414  Laurel  Ave.  Minneapolis,  MN  55403  USA 
‘Based  on  5  yrs  to  qualified  buyers.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Anne  Cox  Chambers 

Anne  Cox  Chambers 
picked  as  envoy 

President  Carter  will  name  Anne  Cox 
Chambers,  chairman  of  Atlanta  News¬ 
papers,  as  ambassador  to  Belgium,  the 
Atlanta  Journal  reported  March  17. 

Mrs.  Chambers,  who  contributed  to 
President  Carter’s  presidential  campaign, 
is  the  daughter  of  former  Ohio  Gov.  James 
M.  Cox.  She  is  a  director  of  Cox  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.  and  Cox  Enterprises  Inc. 

• 

Named  ass’t  editor 

Marquerite  Johnston,  an  editorial  wri¬ 
ter  for  the  Houston  Post  for  the  past  nine 
years,  has  been  named  assistant  editor  of 
the  editorial  page.  Since  1%6,  she  has 
written  editorials,  specializing  in  foreign 
affairs  but  also  in  the  fields  of  medicine, 
education, environment  protection,  water 
development ,  the  artsand  rural  Gulf  Coast 
Texas. 


□IaIHIpIEIIIEE 
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Specialists  in  Newspaper 
Training  Programs 

•  Front-end  systems 

•  Video  Layout  systems 

•  Composing  Rooms 
Wherever  keyboards  ore  used 

Box  686,  King  of  Prussia,  Po.  19406 
(215)  688-6866 
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Appointments 
at  Oregon  daily 

February  1  introduction  of  the  “New” 
Oregon  Journal  to  its  Portland  area 
readers  brought  with  it  a  number  of 
promotions  and  assignments  to  staff 
members. 

The  restyled  paper,  featuring  front 
page  stress  of  local  news,  a  revamped 
logotype,  new  section  headings  and  in¬ 
troduction  of  more  than  a  dozen  new  fea¬ 
tures  and  columnists,  came  as  the  result 
of  an  intensive  survey  of  Portland  and  its 
three-county  adjacent  area  to  determine 
new  and  changing  reader  interests.  The 
new  sections  and  typography  came  after 
three  months  of  planning  and  experimen¬ 
tation. 

Appointment  of  Charles  Snowden  as 
news  editor  headed  the  list  of  an¬ 
nouncements  by  Donald  J.  Sterling  Jr., 
Journal  editor.  Snowden  will  direct 
makeup  and  copy  editing,  as  well  as 
selection  and  placement  of  news. 

Snowden  succeeds  L.  Baxter  Hub¬ 
bard,  news  editor  for  the  past  18  years, 
who  has  been  named  associate  editor  of 
the  paper  and  will  work  on  its  editorial 
page.  "Robert  W.  Hicks  was  named  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor. 

Osmond  J.  Smith,  feature  editor  for 
the  past  five  years,  was  named  night 
news  editor  in  charge  of  overnight  plan¬ 
ning  and  layout  work. 

Philip  Adamsak,  assistant  city  editor, 
becomes  Journal  assignment  editor  in 
charge  of  planning  expanded  local  news- 
feature  work  and  investigative  reporting. 

Gayle  Karol,  an  assistant  city  editor 
for  the  past  year,  is  the  Journal’s  new 
feature  editor.  New  assistant  city  editor 
is  Walli  Schneider. 

Lisa  Paterson,  Journal  society  editor 
and  columnist  for  the  past  10  years,  has 
been  named  an  associate  editor  of  the 
editorial  page,  first  woman  ever  to  hold 
such  a  post  with  the  paper. 


Sue  Reisinger,  metropolitan  editor  of 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News — appointed 
assistant  managing  editor  and  David  L. 
McLean,  copy  desk  chief — named  metro¬ 
politan  editor. 

*  *  * 

Don  Fii.i.ion,  sports  editor  of  Burlington 
Free  Press — named  Vermont  sports- 
writer  of  the  year. 

*  *  * 

Ned  Ci.iNE,  formerly  of  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Daily  News — joined  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server's  Raleigh  bureau,  succeeding 
Howard  Covington,  who  has  taken  a  leave 
of  absence  to  become  associate  director  of 
the  North  Carolina  Center  for  Public  Pol¬ 
icy  Research. 


THOM  MEAD  is  the  new  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  bureau  of  Copley  News 
Service.  Mead  succeeds  Rick  Orlov,  who 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Valley  News 
and  Green  Sheet,  Los  Angeles.  A  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  of  San  Jose  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mead  has  been  Westchester 
bureau  chief  for  the  South  Bay  (Calif.) 
Daily  Breeze  for  two  and  one-half  years 
and  before  that  reported  governmental 
affairs. 


Steve  Orlofsky,  previously  editor  of 
MidAtlantic  News  Reporter  and  former 
reporter  for  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald- 
Tribune — promoted  to  editor  of  Facts  on 
Fils,  a  weekly  digest  and  index  of  news. 

9|c  9|e  :4e 

Edward  Welsh,  former  night  city  editor 
for  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch — 
author  of  “We  Get  Wings,”  a  book  about 
civilian  flight  instructors. 

♦  9|( 

Edgar  Allen,  sports  editor,  Nashville 
Banner — voted  Tennessee’s  “Sports- 
writer  of  the  Year”  for  1976. 

*  *  * 

J  AMiE  Arrington,  head  basketball  coach 
at  the  Picayune  (Miss.)  Memorial  High 
School — resigned  to  rejoin  his  family 
newspaper,  the  weekly  Collins  News 
Commercial . 

*  *  ♦ 

Richard  A.  Charles,  previously  circu¬ 
lation  director,  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily 
News — named  circulation  director  of 
Rome  (N.Y.)  Sentinel,  succeeding  How¬ 
ard  F.  Peglow,  who  retires  March  31. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lynn  G.  DeFrance — named  assistant 
director  of  personnel  of  Panax  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

♦  *  ♦ 

J  EANNE  Irons,  former  executive  director 
and  promotions  director  of  Savannah 
Oglethorpe  Mall — named  ad  director  of 
the  Journal-Record,  Savannah’s  weekly 
business  newspaper. 
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Ombudsman  named 
on  Calif,  daily 

Frank  C.  Anderson  has  been  appointed 
ombudsman  at  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram.  Anderson,  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper,  will  write  a  weekly  om¬ 
budsman  column. 

Daniel  H.  Ridder,  editor  and  publisher, 
said  Anderson  will  have  complete  inde¬ 
pendence.  His  column  will  be  published  as 
written  without  clearance  by  any  editor, 
he  said. 

Publisher  named 

Peter  G.  Diamandis,  45,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  and  executive  vice- 
president  of  New  York  magazine  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  New  West  magazine,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Rupert  Murdoch,  president  of 
New  York  Magazine,  Inc.  Diamandis  was 
president  of  Martin  Landey  Arlow  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.  His  previous  business  experi¬ 
ence  includes  being  president  of  the 
American  Essence,  Inc.  (a  fragrance 
companylandpublisherofMatfewo/ie/Ze. 


Tom  Schilling — named  editor  of 
Booneville  (Miss.)  Banner-Independent. 
He  was  most  recently  with  weekly  Wav- 
erly  lJtnx\.)News-Democrat  as  editor.  He 
replaces  Mike  Webb,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  a  Fairview,  Tenn.  news¬ 
paper. 

♦  *  4: 

Roger  Langley  and  Richard C.  Levy — 
authors  of  a  new  book,  “Wife  Beating: 
The  Silent  Crisis,”  published  by  Sunrise 
Books,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Langley  is 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch’s  World  News  Corporation,  and 
Levy  is  a  Washington  movie  and  televi¬ 
sion  consultant. 

*  *  * 

Susan  Sward — appointed  Associated 
Press  news  editor  in  Sacramento,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ronald  Roach — reassigned. 

:|e 

Ed  Upchurch,  former  managing  editor 
of  Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel-Record — 
appointed  news  editor  of  Arkadelphia 
(Ark.)  Siftings  Herald,  replacing  Ed 
Lowther,  who  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of 
Attorney  General-elect  Bill  Clinton. 

♦  ♦  « 

Pierre-Rene  Noth — named  managing 
editor  of  Waukegan  (Ill.)A^eM’s-5M/i.  Noth 
was  national  and  world  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

Maylene  Hodge — promoted  to  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  Camden  (Ark.)  News 
from  bookkeeper. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  its  25-year  history,  the  Printing  Industries  of 
Metropolitan  New  York  has  presented  its  "Power  of  Printing"  award  in 
recognition  of  the  power  of  cartooning.  This  year's  award  went  to  four 
of  the  country's  top  cartoonists.  They  are,  from  left:  Bill  Gallo,  New  York 
Daily  News,  for  sports  cartoons;  Mort  Walker  ("Beattie  Bailey")  for 
comic  strips;  Bil  Keane  ("The  Family  Circus")  for  syndicated  panels, 
and  Herb  Block,  Washington  Post,  for  editorial  cartoons. 


Lea  Campbell — named  a  vicepresident 
of  New  River  Newspapers,  Pulaski,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  will  retain  his  position  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  while  assuming  additional 
responsibilities  in  overall  operation. 
Campbell  has  announced  three  editorial 
staff  promotions:  Ray  Cary,  assistant 
executive  editor  of  the  group — to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Radford  News  Journal 
and  in  charge  of  NRN’s  marketing  ac¬ 
tivities.  Ned  Bane — to  replace  Cary  as 
managing  editor  of  Pulaski  Southwest 
Times.  Melissa  Langston,  news  editor  of 
Blacksburg  Sun — promoted  to  managing 
editor. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dave  Hendricks — promoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Lewisville  (Tex.)  Daily 
Leader,  and  Thomas  Mitchell,  editor 
since  February,  1976— to  managing  editor 
with  responsibilities  in  the  business  aspect 
of  publishing,  a  new  position. 

^  ^  3|C 

Darrell  Sumner — named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  El  Dorado  (Ark.)  News-Times. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

James  M.  Storey,  general  manager  of 
Coral  Gables  (Fla.)  Times-Guide,  a 
Knight-Ridder  paper — named  advertising 
director  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times.  Storey  succeeds  Ed  Nobles,  who 
will  continue  with  Times  advertising  in  an 
as  yet  undesignated  capacity. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  Hennick,  publisher  of 
Naugatuck  iflorm.)  Daily  A/eu’s— elected 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association  with  Deane  Avery,  a 
co-publisher  of  The  Day,  New  London, 
and  Richard  A.  Myers,  publisher  of  Dan¬ 
bury  News-Times — elected  vicepresi¬ 
dents.  Lindsley  Wellman,  general  man¬ 
ager,  New  Britain  Herald — secretary- 
treasurer. 


Earl  Dunn,  formerly  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee  business  editor  and  recently  with  Los 
Angeles  United  California  Bank — named 
business  editor  of  Boise  (Idaho)  States¬ 
man,  succeeding  Paul  Flanders. 

♦  *  * 

Robert  Irvin,  auto  writer,  Detroit 
News — elected  president  of  Detroit  Press 
Club. 

^  iC  9(C 

Paul  F.  Levy,  formerly  assistant  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  National  Enquirer — named 
managing  editor  in  charge  of  layout  and 
production. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jim  Boykin,  29,  previously  publisher  of 
Richardson  (Tex.)  Daily  News — named 
publisher  of  Garland  (Tex.)  Daily  News. 
Kent  Houp,  29,  ad  manager  of  Irving 
(Tex.)  Daily  News — promoted  to  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Richardson  Daily  News.  Rodney 
Clark  Jr.,  29,  formerly  publisher  of  Boaz 
(Ala.)  News-Leader — named  ad  manager 
of  Irving  Daily  News.  Richardson  and 
Irving  papers  are  part  of  News-Texan 
Inc.,  an  A.  H.  Belo  Corp.  subsidiary. 


(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Lloyd  Paseman,  education  wnter  and 
recently  assistant  city  editor — named  city 
editor  of  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard, 
succeeding  Blaine  Newnham,  who  re¬ 
turned  to  former  duties  as  sports  editor/ 
columnist. 

:|e  9|e  3|c 

John  Harrison,  Tri-City  (Wash.)Herald 
staffer — appointed  city  editor  of  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin. 

>11  *  * 

Ron  Cruger — named  publisher  of  the 
Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News.  He  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.) 
Enterprise-Courier  for  the  past  year  and 
before  that  was  with  the  Waikiki  Beach 
Press  in  Honolulu.  He  succeeds  Wally 
Donaldson  as  publisher. 

9k  * 

Michael  J.  Parks,  financial  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Times,  has  taken  a  six-month 
leave  of  absence  from  that  post  to  be¬ 
come  associate  editor  of  Marple’s  Busi¬ 
ness  Newsletter,  an  every-other- 
Wednesday  bulletin  concerned  with 
Northwest  business  and  lumbering. 
Stephen  Dunphy  has  been  promoted  from 
reporter  to  financial  editor  at  the  Times. 

9k  9k  ak 

Walter  V.  McKinney  Jr.  has  taken  the 
position  of  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
twice-weekly  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus. 
The  new  publisher  was  appointed  to  the 
post  by  his  father,  the  late  W.  Verne 
McKinney,  on  November  1,  the  day  be¬ 
fore  he  suffered  a  heart  attack  which  led 
to  his  November  23  death.  Walter’s 
brother,  Richard  B.  McKinney,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  position  of  associate 
editor.  They  are  third  generation  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  McKinney  family  to  hold 
Argus  executive  positions. 

ak  9k  4c 

Additions  to  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram:  Tracy 
Ringolsby — from  UPl,  Kansas  City,  and 
Scott  Ostler — ^from  the  Lompoc  (Calif.) 
Record — to  sports  department,  and  Mark 
Gladstone — from  Riverside  Press- 
Enterprise — to  Independent  reporter. 
Don  Hastings,  former  Sunday  editor  of 
Long  Beach  newspapers — to  copy  desk  of 
Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix. 

• 

Bower  to  exec  vp 

Ruth  Bower,  vicepresident  and  as¬ 
sociate  publisher-circulation  of  New 
York  and  New  West  magazines,  has  been 
named  executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  New  York  Magazine 
Co.,  Inc.  Bower  has  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  since  its  inception.  Previously  she 
was  director  of  promotion  and  public  re¬ 
lations  of  the  New  York  World-Journal 
Tribune. 


Mayo 


Langdon 


Larry  Mayo,  formerly  personal  man¬ 
ager  of  Dallas  Times  Herald — to  the 
Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press  as  general 
manager. 

*  *  * 

Gloria  Langdon,  mother  of  five  and  full 
time  Tonkawa  (Okla.)NeM’s  newswoman, 
is  Oklahoma's  “Mother  of  the  Year”  for 
1977.  She  writes  a  weekly  column,  “Let¬ 
ter  from  Home.”  In  May  she  will  attend  an 
American  Mothers  Committee  session  in 
New  York.  Her  husband,  Francis,  is  the 
News  publisher. 

9k  9k  9k 

Mark  Nadler,  previously  managing 
editor  of  a  weekly  paper  in  Harve  de 
Grace,  Md. — now  heads  the  Charlotte 
Observer’s  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  bureau. 

• 

Dow  Jones  to  buy 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.  has  reached  an 
agreement  to  acquire  a  30%  interest  in 
Extel  Corp.,  a  telecommunications 
equipment  manufacturing  firm,  for  an 
undisclosed  amount  of  cash. 

The  transaction  has  been  approved  by 
directors  of  both  Dow  Jones  and  Extel 
and  is  expected  to  be  completed  within  a 
few  days. 

Extel,  based  in  Northbrook,  Illinois,  a 
suburb  of  Chicago,  is  a  closely-held 
company  manufacturing  compact,  quiet 
electronic  teleprinter  equipment.  The 
company’s  products  are  distributed 
world-wide  to  users  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  equipment. 

Extel’s  sales  in  1976  were  about  $16.5 
million.  Its  earnings  weren’t  disclosed. 
The  firm  was  organized  in  1964  by  Peter 
G.  S.  Mero,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive. 

Warren  H.  Phillips,  president  and 
chief  executive  of  Dow  Jones,  said  the 
transaction  will  provide  Dow  Jones  with 
“an  interest  in  a  company  with  a  promis¬ 
ing  future  as  we  move  into  an  era  in 
which  there  is  greater  dependence  on 
high  technology  information  delivery 
systems.” 

Dow  Jones  and  Extel  are  50%  partners 
in  Teleprinter  Leasing  Corp.,  a  firm  or¬ 
ganized  in  1975  to  lease  and  service  tele¬ 
printers  manufactured  by  Extel  and 
other  communications  equipment. 


Bowles,  AP,  named 
a  general  executive 

Appointment  of  Jay  Bowles  as  a  general 
executive  of  the  Associated  Press  has 
been  announced  by  Keith  Fuller,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  Bowles  will 
continue  to  coordinate  group  broadcast 
activities  for  the  AP. 

Before  joining  AP  in  Memphis  in  1964, 
he  worked  for  WKGN  and 
WBIR-am-fm-tv,  Knoxville,  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal  and  Atlanta  Times.  He 
worked  as  night  editor  in  Memphis, 
broadcast  editor  in  Nashville  and  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Chattanooga  before  becoming 
regional  membership  executive  in  the 
broadcast  department  with  responsibility 
for  the  states  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Bowles  was  promoted  to  group  broadcast 
executive  in  1972  and  to  gener^  broadcast 
executive  in  1975. 


Midwest  sales  up 

Terrance  C.  McNally,  a  veteran  news¬ 
paper  advertising  account  executive,  has 
been  appointed  Midwest  representative  of 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  by 
Dennis  R.  Allen,  president.  McNally  has 
been  with  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  since  1964  and  handled  national 
accounts  during  most  of  the  time.  Before 
joining  the  Des  Moines  staff,  he  sold  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette. 


Bureau  chief 

Alan  Wax,  previously  assistant  bureau 
chief,  has  been  named  New  York  bureau 
chief  for  Commodity  News  Service.  Wax 
will  work  out  of  new  offices  in  World 
Trade  Center  in  New  York  City.  He  joined 
CNS  in  October,  1976,  from  Financial 
World  where  he  was  assistant  managing 
editor. 


Buick  in  newspapers 
with  $2.25m  campaign 

The  Buick  division  of  General  Motors 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  $2.25  million  news¬ 
paper  campaign  for  its  700  Buick-Opel 
dealers. 

The  ads,  purchased  by  McCann- 
Erickson,  are  running  in  some  300  daily 
newspapers  in  180  markets.  The  ads 
began  February  24  and  will  run  into  April 
to  promote  the  1977  Buick-Opel  models. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
reports  that  General  Motors’  corporate 
marketing  staff,  Buick  division  and  “its 
sister  divisions”  are  all  monitoring  the 
campaign  for  readership  and  “other  re¬ 
sults.” 
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Whatlsnew? 

A  programmable, 
solid  slate  platemakei> 
with  performance  improvements 
you  can  measure. 


Now,  from  Letterflex  innovative  re¬ 
search  comes  the  System  290 A,  a  fully- 
programmable,  automatic,  solid  state 
plate  processor.  With  the  measurable 
difference. 

The  290A  is  a  sweeping  re-design  of 
the  290.  Many  of  its  new  features  are 
based  on  suggestions  from  present  users. 
In  terms  of  performance,  the  System 
290A  delivers  significantly  improved 
results  in  three  key  areas. 

First,  Letterflex  operational  economy. 
Always  best,  it  now  becomes  even  better: 
maintenance  time  is  sharply  reduced, 
operator  training  is  shortened,  and  parts 
inventories  are  smaller. 

Second,  built-in  polymer  recycle.  In 
addition  to  cutting  plate  costs  dramati¬ 
cally,  recycle  produces  a  higher  quality 
printing  plate  and  improved  printing. 

Finally,  equipment  reliability.  It’s 
excellent.  If  a  breakdown  should  occur, 
the  290A  signals  the  operator,  analyzes 


the  circuits,  and  locates  the  trouble  spot — 
automatically. 

Letterflex  was  the  first  to  introduce 
photopolymer  shallow  relief  plates  for 
direct  printing.  Today,  as  other  systems 
approach  the  limits  of  their  design  poten¬ 
tial,  Letterflex  continues  to  break  new 
ground,  exploiting  the  full  promise  of  the 
liquid  polymer  principle. 

It’s  just  one  phase  of  Grace’s  long-term 
commitment  to  support  and  advance 
Letterflex  technology. 

Compare  Letterflex’s  measurable 
superiority.  And  see  for  yourself  how  a 
Letterflex  system  could  contribute  to 
your  cost  reduction  and  quality  improve¬ 
ment  programs. 


Letterflex® 

The  innovator 

Letterflex  Systems,  W.R.  Grace  &  Co. 

55  Hayden  Avenue .  Lexington,  Massachusetts  021 73  (61 7)  861  -6600 


System  290A:  90  plates  per  hour,  one  operator. 


Newsletter  publishers 
to  hold  conference 

More  than  150  newsletter  owner- 
writers  are  expected  for  the  first  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  new  Newsletter  Association 
of  America  which  will  take  place  May 
16-17  at  the  Warwick  Hotel  in  New 
York.  Non-members  may  attend  at  a  fee 
of  $175. 

While  the  formal  program  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  ways  to  promote  newsletters  and 
increase  profits,  a  prime  topic  among  at¬ 
tendees  will  be  efforts  of  New  York  State 
to  force  newsletters  to  collect  the  retail 
sales  tax  of  the  state  and  its  cities.  This 
tax  totals  eight  per  cent  in  New  York 
City. 

Concern  over  the  tax  situation  was  a 
major  factor  in  the  founding  earlier  this 
year  of  the  Newsletter  Association  of 
America  by  newsletter  publishers  based 
mainly  in  New  York  City  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  New  York  offices  are  at  2315 
Broadway. 

Ed  Brown,  president  of  Atcom,  Inc., 
newsletter  publisher,  and  also  president 
of  the  new  group,  said  proposed  changes 
in  the  tax  law  by  the  New  York  State  Tax 
Commission  would  discriminate  between 
newspapers  and  newsletters.  News¬ 
papers  and  other  periodicals  do  not  pay 
sales  taxes. 

“Newsletters  are  merely  newspapers 
in  another  form  and  part  of  the  free 
press,”  said  Brown.  The  New  York 
State  Tax  Commission  argues  that  news¬ 
letters  do  not  meet  all  the  requirements 
for  its  definition  of  “periodical.” 

Brown  said  newsletters  are  a  growing 
form  of  journalism.  A  single  business¬ 
person-journalist,  usually  charging  from 
$50  to  $100  or  so  a  year  for  a  subscrip¬ 


tion,  can  bring  coverage  to  a  specialized 
field  that  would  otherwise  not  have  such 
coverage,  he  said.  A  recent  survey  by 
Brown  found  that  there  are  about  250 
newsletters  in  New  York  State  grossing 
$280  million  a  year  and  employing  3,500 
persons  at  an  annual  payroll  of  $80  mil¬ 
lion. 

UPl’s  moves  news 
bureau  to  Ottawa 

United  Press  International  will  move 
its  Canadian  news  bureau  from  Montreal 
to  Ottawa  and  will  establish  an  electronic 
news  network  fed  by  computers  in 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Van¬ 
couver. 

UPI  will  maintain  its  administrative 
and  news-photography  offices  in 
Montreal. 

Patrick  Harden,  director  of  UPI’s 
Canadian  operations,  said  the  news 
bureau  was  moved  because  “few  things 
of  national  or  international  importance 
happen  in  Canada  that  don't  involve  a 
reaction  from  Ottawa.” 

New  studios 

An  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Gaylord  Broadcasting  Co.,  has 
moved  WKY  radio,  Oklahoma  City,  to  a 
new  studio. 

The  third  oldest  station  in  the  nation,  it 
was  started  in  a  garage  and  the  luncheon 
for  the  opening  ceremony  was  in  a  garage 
adjoining  the  studio.  The  first  broadcast 
was  in  1920  with  call  letters  5XT.  A  year 
later  it  became  WKY,  the  first  licensed 
radio  station  west  of  the  Mississippi  to 
broadcast  regular  daily  programming. 


Classified  gains  offset 
decline  in  national/local 

Classified  advertising  showed  a  7.3% 
gain  in  linage  in  105  New  England  daily 
newspapers  for  January,  which  helped  to 
offset  a  slight  loss  in  retail  linage  and  a 
more  sizable  loss  in  national. 

Local  ad  linage  showed  just  under  a 
one  per  cent  decline  and  national  was 
down  6. 1%  compared  to  January  of  last 
year.  The  result  was  an  overall  increase 
of  slightly  under  one  per  cent. 

“There  were  five  Sundays  against  four 
last  year  which  resulted  in  big  gains  ap¬ 
proaching  30%  in  all  categories  of  Sun¬ 
day  advertising,”  the  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau  re¬ 
ported.  “On  the  other  hand,  we  lost  a 
Thursday  and  Friday  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  and  gained  a  Monday  at  the 
end.  This  caused  some  sizable  losses  in 
daily  newspapers,  especially  in  retail.” 

\^ile  ROP  for  the  month  was  soft, 
preprints  continued  to  show  strength 
with  the  number  for  the  month  increasing 
by  62%  over  last  January. 

“Preprints  were  up  across  the 
board — Sunday  and  daily,”  the  Bureau 
reported.  “So  this  may  be  an  indication 
that  this  category  of  advertising  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  escalate  dramatically  as  it  had  in 
the  last  several  years.  With  it  will  come 
some  problems,  most  of  them  already 
realized  in  the  form  of  advertiser  de¬ 
mands  for  saturation  coverage  and  zon¬ 
ing  ..  .  and  new  forms  of  competition 
springing  up  all  around  us  in  attempts  to 
lure  away  this  business.” 


Georgia  weekly  sold 
to  local  company 

DeKalb  (Ga..)New  Era  in  Decatur,  Ga. 
has  been  acquired  by  H.H.M.  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  a  local  firm,  which  publishes 
the  Monticello  (Ga.)  News  in  Jasper 
County  and  the  Twiggs  County  (Ga.) 
New  Era  at  Jeffersonville. 

Principals  of  the  firm  are  Harry  Mur¬ 
phy,  who  has  resigned  as  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  University  System  of 
Georgia,  and  William  T.  Hughes,  Jr., 
former  business  news  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  who  is  presently  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Monticello  and 
Twiggs  County  weeklies.  Hughes  will 
serve  as  publisher  of  the  Decatur  New 
Era. 

Britt  Fayssoux,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  editor-in-chief,  and  J.  R.  Boatwright, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
New  Era  Publishing  Co.,  are  remaining 
with  the  new  owners.  Fayssoux  will  be 
chairman,  and  Boatwright  was  named 
president  of  Metrocraft,  a  commercial 
printing  company  that  accounts  for  85% 
of  New  Era’s  gross  revenues. 
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RETROFIT  ...  A  TIMELY 
AND  FASCINATING  WORD 

Especially  if  /ou  are  considering  a  plant 
expansion  or  new  facilities  program. 


Currently  we  are  recommend¬ 
ing  to  our  clients  that  they 
retrofit  their  new  structures  in 
order  to  easily  and  economic¬ 
ally  accept  an  alternate  ener¬ 
gy  systems  at  the  appropriate 
time.  For  further  information 
call  (303)  770-7812  or  write  to  .. . 


..  //cy  U  //  U///? 


ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

5  DENVER  TECHNOLOGICAL  CENTER  -  ENGLEWOOD.  COLORADO  80110 
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The  end  of  the 
ink  fountain 
headache 

""Cleaning  ink  fountains  used  to  cost  us  a  lot  of  down  time. 


And  that  means  money.  Not  any  more.  With  these  new 
Quick  Clean  Ink  Fountains,  Robert  does  the  job  in  just 
five  minutes.  It  used  to  take  about  thirty.  The  great  thing 
about  it  is  we  don't  have  to  reset  the  keys  everytime 
we  clean.  Just  loosen  two  screws  and  it  swings  down  ready 
to  clean.  This  faster  cleanup  lets  us  use  color  better 
which  makes  our  advertisers  happy.  There's  no  doubt 
about  it.  The  Quick  Clean  Fountain  is  saving  us  money 
every  day  we  use  it."  —  Billy  Hubbard, 
Carroll  Publishing  Company,  Carrollton,  Georgia 

ONE 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
1761  Tully  Circle,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30329 

Call  today  about  the  money  saving.  Quick  Clean  Ink 
Fountain.  Ask  for  Lee  Tougas  at  (404)  321-3992. 

The  Innovators 


Simpfy  loosen  the  two  screws  to  release 
fountain  blade. 


P.' 


Fountain  blade  swings  down  for  easy 
cleaning  without  (ttsturbing  key  setting. 


Gunn  faces  challenge 
as  N.Y.  Post  ad  head 

By  John  Consoli 

Don  Gunn  is  a  competitor.  That’s  why  K.  Rupert  Murdoch 
hired  him  away  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  to  be  his  vice- 
president  of  s^es  &  marketing  at  the  New  York  Post. 

Three  weeks  into  his  new  job,  a  position  Murdoch  created, 

Gunn  faces  the  biggest  challenge  of  his  17  year  newspaper 
career — to  turn  around  the  Post’s  seven  year  decline  in  ad 
linage. 

“I  like  a  challenge,”  Gunn  told  E&P  recently.  “Life  is  a 
challenge  and  competitive  markets  are  a  challenge.  In  a 
single  newspaper  market,  there  is  a  tendency  to  get  bored. 
Newspapers  get  complacent  due  to  a  lack  of  competition.” 

Gunn  won’t  have  to  worry  about  a  lack  of  competition  in 
New  York.  The  city’s  other  two  dailies — the  News  and  the 
Times — are  in  the  midst  of  major  promotional  ad  campaigns 
in  all  media  aimed  at  bolstering  their  already  number  one  and 
number  two  rankings  in  circulation  and  advertising. 

Gunn  is  undaunted.  The  Post  has  started  a  vigorous 
multi-media  promotion  campaign  of  its  own  and  he  sees  no 
reason  why  the  Post  should  not  eventually  attain  the  17 
million  lines  of  annual  advertising  it  had  in  1969. 

“It  will  take  as  long  as  it  takes  to  make  the  New  York 
market  realize  that  the  Post  is  a  viable  sales  and  editorial 
medium,”  he  said. 

“Our  first  goal  will  be  to  position  ourselves  in  the  market. 

There  is  a  conception  among  advertisers — especially 
retailers — that  if  they  buy  the  News  and  the  Times,  they  will 
reach  everybody  they  need  to  reach.  This  must  be  changed. 

They  must  be  shown  that  the  News  and  the  Times  cannot 
deliver  the  entire  market.” 

Gunn  feels  the  Post’s  declining  position  in  the  market  was 
the  result  of  a  decision  by  former  publisher  Dorothy  Schiff  a 
few  years  ago  to  not  put  any  sizable  amount  of  money  into 
improving  the  paper.  Mrs.  Schiff  sold  the  Post  to  Murdoch  in 
December. 

“I  believe  Mrs.  Schiff,  somewhere  along  the  line,  maybe 
five  or  six  years  ago,  decided  she  was  going  to  sell  the  paper. 

I  believe  she  made  a  decision  not  to  put  any  money  into  the 
paper.” 

The  philosophy  at  the  Post  when  Gunn  came  in  was  “don’t 
make  waves,”  he  said.  “I  believe  advertising  sales  people 
need  three  things  in  order  to  be  successful — sales  tools, 
incentives  and  desire.”  A  lack  of  sales  tools  and  incentives 
led  to  a  lack  of  morale  under  Mrs.  Schiff,  he  said. 

“There  was  no  espirit  de  corps.  No  need  to  do  anymore 
than  they  had  to.  The  sales  department  was  a  bunch  of  solid 
citizens  who  never  had  any  reason  to  perform.  The  sales 
tools — market  research — was  outdated.  There  were  few  in¬ 
centives  to  sell  more  space  since  bonuses  were  awarded  for 
simply  topping  the  previous  years  figures. 

“Before  I  took  the  job,  I  told  Rupert  these  are  the  things  I 
need  to  turn  the  Post  around.  Everything  I  asked  for,  he 
agreed  to.  He  was  readily  aware  of  the  inadequacies  of  the 
Post’s  research  and  sales  incentive  program.” 

The  Post  is  now  awaiting  the  results  of  the  1976  Tri  Sigma 
and  W.  R.  Simmons  market  research  and  the  Post  sales 
people  have  been  given  new  incentives  to  motivate  them. 
Meanwhile  the  promotional  campaign  touts  the  editorial  con¬ 
tent  of  the  entire  paper,  including  the  many  changes  the  Post 
has  made  since  Ae  Murdoch  takeover. 

This  week  the  Post  began  using  a  new  nameplate  on  page 
one,  the  back  page  and  to  head  all  sections  within  the  paper. 

The  paper  added  an  extra  page  of  comics,  expanded  its 
financial  pages  and  started  a  new  tv  section  immediately 


Don  Gunn 


following  the  paper’s  centerfold.  Sports  makes  up  the  final 
12  pages  of  the  paper,  instead  of  being  interrupted  by  the  tv 
listings. 

“When  we  talk  about  boosting  advertising  and  circulation, 
we  must  talk  about  editorial  content,”  Gunn  said.  “Editorial 
creates  a  climate  for  advertising.  You  sell  ads  based  on 
editorial  content.  Advertising,  if  enough  is  sold,  then  creates 
a  larger  news  hole  for  editorial.” 

Gunn  sees  retail  as  the  area  with  the  biggest  potential  ad 
growth  for  the  Post.  Once  the  Post  gets  the  new  research 
figures,  he  believes  the  p^er  will  begin  to  recapture  the 
retail  linage  it  once  had. 

“We  must  get  retailers  who  don’t  normally  advertise  with 
us  to  tell  us  why  and  we  must  get  them  to  give  us  a  chance  to 
change  that  situation.” 

As  far  as  numbers  go,  Gunn  looks  at  the  Times  as  being  a 
better  target  than  the  News.  “If  you  take  away  some  100,000 
reduced  rate  copies  given  to  students  each  day,  the  Times 
has  a  circulation  in  the  New  York  ADI  of  only  some  130,000 
more  them  the  Post,”  he  said. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  the  Post  will  also  begin  to  emphasize 
home  delivery  more.  A  house  ad  in  the  Post  promoting  home 
delivery  began  running  about  three  weeks  ago.  Its  part  of  a 
long  term  promotional  effort  to  boost  circulation. 

The  fact  that  retail  advertising  is  the  Post’s  biggest  prob¬ 
lem,  suits  Gunn  just  fine.  Its  in  retail  advertising  where  Gunn 
has  much  of  his  first  hand  experience. 

A  look  at  Gunn’s  career  shows  nothing  but  successes  in 
the  competitive  markets  in  which  he’s  worked.  He  started 
out  in  1960  in  the  promotion  department  of  the  Miami  Herald 
and  after  IVi  years  he  was  named  a  national  ad  salesman.  In 
1%3  he  left  to  become  ad  manager  of  the  Coral  Gables  Times 
and  he  says,  “that  was  certainly  where  the  competitive  situa¬ 
tions  really  started.” 

“We  were  a  weekly  fighting  against  the  biggies  in  the 
Miami  market  and  we  did  so  successfully.  In  two  years 
circulation  increased  from  37,500  to  48,000.” 

From  there,  Gunn  took  a  job  as  business  and  ad  manager 
of  the  Miami  Beach  Sun-Reporter  and  nine  months  later  was 
named  vicepresident  and  general  manager.  Next  he  moved 
to  Knight  Newspaper  Corporate  headquarters  in  an  execu¬ 
tive  capacity. 

In  1970,  he  was  sent  to  Detroit  to  assist  the  new  ad  director 
at  the  Free  Press  and  after  IVi  years  was  named  retail  ad 
manager. 

“What  you’re  asking  me  to  do  is  put  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
one  foot  on  a  banana  peel,  run  like  hell  and  hope  I  don’t 
trip,”  he  said  upon  taking  the  job. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Everyone’s  buzzing  about  n^uiarity.  But  only 
Compugraphic  offers  modularity^  natural  as  a  honeycomb 
To  us,  it  is  a  whole  concept  of  expandability  that  can  only 
be  proposed  by  the  company  that  offers  the  gamut  of 
pre-press  electronic  t^hnology  and  full  support. 

With  the  Unified  Publishing  System,  any  newspaper  can 
start  with  the  basics  and  control  expansion  to  suit  its  needs. 

The  UPS . .  .it’s  a  honey  of  a  system! 


Send  for  our 
brochure 
or  give  I 
us  a  buzz!  I- 


Nrwspapcr 


Add  rest 


compugraphic 

A 

Compugraphic  Corporation  Industrial  Way,  Wilmington,  Massachusetts  01887/  (617)  944-6555 
Los  Angeles:  (213)  320-5780n  Kansas  City:  (913)  268-7400a  Seattle:  (206)  454-9798 
New  York:  (212)  7364444n  Washington:  (703)  525-1678D  Atlanta:  (404)  981-9500 
Chicago:  (312)  640-1140D  Cincinnati:  (513)  793-3503a  Dallas:  (214)  661-8940 
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Gunn  faces  challenge 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

“The  problem  I  faced  was  convincing  the  old-time  Detroit 
ad  people  that  the  market  had  grown  and  that  the  Free  Press 
was  a  viable  newspaper,”  he  said. 

Retail  was  also  the  problem  at  the  Free-Press  when  Gunn 
took  over  as  retail  ad  manager.  The  paper’s  market  share 
was  31.4%  when  he  started.  Five  years  later  when  Gunn  left 
as  overall  ad  director  of  the  paper,  the  Free-Press  share  had 
grown  to  41.5%. 

“Each  job  was  a  step  up,”  he  said.  “Fortunately  I  haven’t 
made  any  mistakes.  Fortunately  I’ve  developed  super  ag¬ 
gressive,  well-educated  staffs  and  offered  them  lots  of  incen¬ 
tives.” 

How  did  Gunn  go  about  getting  his  new  job  at  the  Post? 
“Somebody  called  me  and  told  me  to  contact  Murdoch  about 


a  new  position  at  the  Post.”  After  three  interviews  with 
Murdoch,  he  was  hired. 

“Aside  from  the  personal  economic  gains,  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  only  two  dynamic,  well-known,  in-the-news  publishers 
in  the  United  States.  Movers,  doers,  shakers.  One  is  Kay 
Graham.  The  other  is  Rupert  Murdoch.  That’s  not  to  say 
people  like  Otis  Chandler  and  Punch  Sulzberger  are  not 
well-known  or  successful  publishers,  but  if  you’re  in  acontest, 
its  nice  to  have  people  like  Graham  and  Murdoch  as  head  of 
your  team.” 

Gunn  has  made  very  few  personnel  changes  in  the  ad  de¬ 
partment  thus  far.  He  anticipates  a  major  reallocation  of 
duties,  however.  “There  is  a  lot  of  overlap,”  he  said. 

In  summing  up  his  first  three  weeks  in  his  new  job  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future  Gunn  said:  “We  at  the  Post  are  com¬ 
mon  folks  trying  to  make  it  happen  after  a  long,  long,  dry 
summer.” 


Suburban  publishers 
woo  lawmakers 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Brock 
Adams  and  53  senators  and  representa¬ 
tives  were  among  the  approximately  125 
persons  who  attended  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  of  America’s  congressional 
breakfast. 

The  breakfast,  to  recognize  this  coun¬ 
try’s  lawmakers,  took  place  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  March  16,  at  the  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Suburban  publishers  from  32  member 
companies  served  as  hosts. 

In  his  welcoming  remarks,  SNA  Presi¬ 


dent  Jules  Jacobsen,  publisher  of  the 
North  Jersey  Suburbanite,  Englewood, 
N.J.,  called  on  lawmakers  not  to  over¬ 
look  “the  one  direct  link  to  the  greatest 
number  of  voters  back  home” — 
suburban  newspapers. 

“Suburbia  represents  the  new  Ameri¬ 
can  frontier.  Suburban  newspapers  are 
the  force  through  which  legislators  can 
inform  and  be  informed  by  the  people 
who  live,  work  and  participate  in  the  life 
of  their  community,”  he  said. 

“No  daily  newspaper  or  television 
camera  can  boast  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  readership  available  through  the  sub¬ 
urban  press.” 

To  underscore  the  growth  and  impor¬ 


tance  of  the  medium,  Jacobsen  cited  data 
showing  that  between  1960  and  1970  the 
combined  circulation  of  all  suburban 
newspapers  increased  by  more  than 
75%,  compared  to  less  than  5%  for  met¬ 
ropolitan  papers. 

“We  urge  you  to  recognize  this 
dynamic  force  in  American  journalism,” 
he  continued.  “We  are  a  natural  exten¬ 
sion  of  your  work  to  bring  under¬ 
standing,  encourage  involvement  and 
close  the  great  chasm  of  mis¬ 
understanding  that  separates  govern¬ 
ment  from  the  people.” 

Jacobsen  said  teamwork  is  necessary 
to  establish  a  sense  of  personal  contact 
between  lawmakers  and  their  con¬ 


stituents.  “We  want  to  help  you  help  us 
for  the  growth  and  betterment  of  our  so¬ 
ciety,”  he  concluded. 

SNA,  national  trade  association,  rep¬ 
resents  190  suburban  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  that  published  more  than  700 
newspapers  with  a  combined  circulation 
of  more  than  8Vi  million. 

• 

N.Y.  Post  moves 
ad  offices  uptown 

The  New  York  Post  is  moving  its  ad¬ 
vertising  offices  to  mid-town  Manhattan. 
The  move  into  a  yet  undisclosed  building 
near  Grand  Central  Station  is  expected  in 
about  60  days. 

In  confirming  the  Post’s  move  uptown, 
vicepresident  of  sales  &  marketing  Don 
Gunn  said  it  will  save  the  paper  “literally 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  travel  time 
each  month.” 

The  Post’s  ad  offices  are  currently  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  main  plant  in  downtown 
New  York,  while  most  of  the  retailers 
and  ad  agencies  they  call  on  are  located 
in  midtown. 

The  move  is  expected  to  save  about 
IVi  hours  of  each  sales  person’s  travel 
time  each  day,  which  means  more  time 
to  spend  on  calls,  Gunn  said. 

In  addition  to  the  entire  advertising 
department  (except  for  the  classified 
phone  solicitors),  the  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  departments  of  the  Post  will  also 
be  moving  to  the  new  uptown  office. 
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JWT  exec  skeptical 
about  '4th  network’ 

J.  Walter  Thompson,  the  nation’s 
largest  advertising  agency  with  billings  of 
$161 .4  million  worldwide  in  1976,  is  skep¬ 
tical  about  the  creation  of  a  fourth  televi¬ 
sion  network. 

Don  Johnston,  president  and  chief 
executive  office;of  JWT,  said  in  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  1976  annual  report  released  this 
week,  that  the  lack  of  available  tv  stations 
will  prevent  the  creation  of  a  “meaning¬ 
ful”  fourth  network  “comparable”  to  the 
current  three. 

“What  we’re  concerned  with  is  a  great¬ 
er  emphasis  and  perhaps  broader  use, 
particularly  in  prime  time,  of  good  pro¬ 
gramming  on  a  syndication  basis,” 
Johnston  said. 

Agencies  used  to  be  involved  in  pro¬ 
gramming,  Johnston  said,  but  the 
“pendulum”  then  swung  the  other  way 
with  agencies  having  virtually  no  control 
over  programming. 

“Clients  gave  up  program  sponsorship 
for  cost  reasons,  but  now  it  may  be  coming 
back,  and  perhaps ,  we’re  going  to  getmore 
client  concern  about  programming  and 
programming  environment,”  he  said.  “1 
doubt  it  would  lead  to  a  fourth  network.  It 
may  lead,  however,  to  a  healthier  interest 
by  advertisers  and  their  agencies  in  the 
type  of  programming  carrying  their  com¬ 
mercials.” 

JWT  has  been  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
growing  number  of  tv  programs  containing 
violence. 

“Syndication  is  one  way  that  we  have 
right  now  of  assuring  quality  program¬ 
ming,”  Johnston  said.  “We  probably  do 
more  syndication  than  any  other  ad 
agency.  It  directly  benefits  our  clients  and 
we  have  been  able  to  put  together  syndica¬ 
tion  networks  which  reach  anywhere  from 
60-80%  of  U.S.  tv  homes.  That  is  equal  to 
what  the  proposed  fourth  network  would 
be  capable  of  doing.” 

Of  its  $  16 1 .4  million  in  gross  income  for 
1976,  the  agency  reported  a  net  income  of 
$5 .5  million ,  up  from  $3  million  recorded  in 
1975. 

•  I 

New  Tenn.  daily 
halts  publication 

Cleveland  (I tnn.)  Morning  Sun,  which 
made  its  debut  15  months  ago,  ceased 
publication  January  28. 

Editor  Charles  Ledford  said  adverse 
business  conditions  and  lack  of  financial 
support  from  advertisers  forced  the  own¬ 
ers  to  stop  publishing  the  newspaper. 

The  Sun  began  publishing  six  mornings 
a  week  on  October  5 , 1 975 ,  but  cut  back  to 
five  mornings  a  week  a  year  later.  On 
January  6,  the  newspaper  cut  back  to  two 
issues  a  week. 
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If  you  do  it 
<Hily  <xice  this  year, 
^  it  inSeatUe. 

If  you  are  involved  in  newspaper  marketing,  promotion, 
sales,  research  or  public  relations  and  could  attend  only  one 
meeting  a  year... 

This  is  the  one  you  should  attend! 

Because  this  is  the  only  conference  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  that  devotes  its  program  to  all  of  these  functions  and 
relates  them  to  our  two  products:  The  news/editorial  pack¬ 
age,  and  the  advertising  package. ..and  to  the  two  markets  we 
serve:  our  subscriber/readers,  and  our  advertisers. 

General  sessions  and  workshops  will  cover: 

Classified  advertising:  what’s  happening  and  what’s  ahead. 
Using  TV  to  build  readership;  Fighting  shoppers  and  throw¬ 
aways;  Promotion  department  organization;  Special  sections; 
Reaching  target  audiences;  Building  tours;  Communicating 
with  your  people;  Readership  and  reader  involvement;  Re¬ 
search  and  surveys;  Promoting  the  evening  paper;  Roundup 
of  radio  and  TV  spots  used  by  newspapers. 

Plus  hundreds  of  exhibits  featuring  the  best  in-paper,  out¬ 
door,  direct  mail,  trade  paper,  and  broadcast  promotion  ideas 
from  here  and  abroad. 

Come  and  see  for  yourself  why  the  INPA  Conference  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  greatest  single  source  of  ideas  related  to  the  two 
major  tasks  at  hand  facing  all  newspapers:  increasing  reader- 
ship  and  advertising . 

Full  registration:  $160  for  INPA  Members  □  $195  for  non¬ 
members  □  $120  for  spouses  □  All  registrations  increase  $15 
after  April  22. 

For  registration  form  and  hotel  information,  use  this  handy 
blank.  Or  call  Ed  Linsmier,  INPA  Executive  Director,  at 
703/620-9560.  Do  it  today! 


CONFERENCE 


MAY  22-25.  1977 
SEATTLE  WA. 
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I  International  Newspaper  Promoticm  Assn. 

I  Dulles  Airport,  P.  O.  Box  17422 

I  Washington,  D.C.  20041 

I  I’m  interested  in  attending  the  INPA  Conference  in  Seattle, 

I  May  22-25.  Please  rush  registration  form  and  hotd  in- 
I  formation. 

I  Name  - Title - 

I  Newspaper/Organization _  Address _ 

I  City _ State/Prov. _  Zip _ 
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mation  Bank,  as  it  wa*'  known  then,  had 
as  an  objective,  the  dvvelopment  of  a 
real-time,  interactive  retrieval  system 
that  would  make  available  vast  resources 
of  material,  to  major  research  and  refer¬ 
ence  libraries,  government  agencies, 
journalists,  scholars  and  other  media,  in¬ 
cluding  broadcast  networks. 

Criticism 

Ivan  Veit,  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Times,  said  in  1%9,  “Initially  the  system 
at  first  will  serve  the  news  and  editorial 
departments  of  the  Times,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  will  be  extended  to  include  a  wide 
range  of  clients  requiring  comprehen¬ 
sive,  authoritative  information.” 

In  the  intervening  years  there  has  been 
a  fair  amount  of  criticism  expressed  over 
“The  Information  Bank”,  as  it  is  now 
known,  by  industry  members  and  Times 
newsroom  staff  members. 

Although  the  Times  management  has 
made  The  Information  Bank  a  subsidiary 
of  the  New  York  Times  Company,  they 
have  not  released  data  to  indicate  the 
financial  health  of  the  operation. 

Carl  O.  Keil,  president  of  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  for  the  past  three  years,  stated  in 
a  recent  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub- 
LisHKR  that  the  Bank  with  350  customers 
was  now  a  viable  business. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Times’ 
database  operation  is  intertwined  with 
the  changing  directions  and  pressures 
that  beset  the  Information  Industry. 

Information  of  a  general  and  specific 
nature  is  being  purchased  and  used  by 
very  finite  segments  of  industry,  gov¬ 
ernment,  libraries  and  other  interested 
publics.  To  show  profitability,  Keil  when 
he  took  over  the  day  to  day  management 
of  the  database  organization,  had  to 
reassess  markets,  review  initial  objec¬ 
tives,  and  plan  for  the  informational 
needs  of  selective  customers. 


Line  magazine,  “We  put  the  Infobank  to 
work  for  us  in  essentially  three  ways: 
short  specific  searches,  slightly  longer 
searches  and  searches  which  take  more 
than  15  or  20  minutes. 

‘The  short  searches  take  under  five 
minutes  and  are  most  often  searches  for 
specific  articles  known  to  be  in  the 
Times,  for  references  to  a  person,  or  for 
the  latest  earnings  report  for  a  specific 
company. 

‘In  the  second  category  are  slightly 
longer  searches,  from  5  to  10  minutes. 
These  searches  may  range  from  updating 
our  current  awareness  file  on  a  specific 
competitive  company,  to  a  print-out  of 
articles  on  cyclamates  in  1%9  and  1970, 
to  the  latest  information  on  consumer 
legislation. 

‘The  third  category  includes  searches 
which,  themselves  sort  into  two  groups: 
first,  those  which  are  necessarily  longer 
because  of  the  amount  of  material  to  be 
printed  out.  For  example,  a  recap  of 
abstracts  on  the  World  Food  Conference 
took  a  bit  more  than  ten  minutes  to  print 
in  full.  Secondly,  however,  there  are 
those  searches  which  are  longer  than  15 
minutes,  not  because  of  the  complexity 
of  the  question,  but  because  of  the  round 
about  way  one  has  to  use  to  get  at  the 
answer.  For  example,  last  summer  we 
wanted  articles  on  “The  Sun  Belt”  but 
found  we  had  to  get  at  it  through  retriev¬ 
ing  the  more  general  topic  “Population 
Shifts”  and  selectively  printing  articles 
which  seem  to  fall  into  that  category. 
(One  should  note  that  since  July,  the 
Times  has  added  “Southern  RIM  States 
(USA)”  to  its  list  of  terms  and  the  user 
gets  cross-reference  automatically  when 
you  type  in  “Sunbelt”,  and  the  Times 
has  also  reindexed  back  to  January 
1976).” 

As  new  terminology  gains  a  foothold  in 
the  language,  databases  including  the 
Times,  will  have  to  make  provisions  in 
software  design  and  updating  techniques 
to  accommodate  requests. 


The  comments  of  one  database  cus¬ 
tomer  that  follows,  provides  an  insight 
into  one  of  the  ways  The  Information 
Bank  is  used  by  a  segment  of  industry. 

Earliest  user 

The  chief  librarian,  Lois  Seulowitz,  of 
the  General  Foods  Corp.,  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  users  of  the  Times  database  service, 
wrote  in  the  January  1977  issue  of  On- 
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Increasing  usage 

Attesting  further  to  the  impact  of 
databases,  Jimmy  Carter’s  campaign  or¬ 
ganization  in  furthering  his  drive  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  Nomination, 
subscribed  to  the  services  of  The  Infor¬ 
mation  Bank.  In  addition.  Carter’s  com¬ 
puter  operation  labeled,  “Mailbox”, 
served  as  a  major  communications  link 
between  the  members  of  his  dispersed 
campaign  organization.  President  Ford’s 
campaign  organization  never  did  get  tied 
into  The  Information  Bank. 

What  these  examples  indicate  is  in¬ 
creasing  usage  by  various  publics  of  in¬ 
formation  (data)  banks. 

The  makeup  of  the  database  of  The 
Information  Bank  comprises  virtually  all 
news  and  editorial  matter  from  the  final 
Late  City  Edition  of  the  New  York 
Times,  including  Sunday  feature  sections 
and  daily  and  Sunday  regional  material 


not  distributed  within  New  York  City. 
Current  issues  are  normally  processed 
four  or  five  working  days  after  pub¬ 
lication.  At  present,  NY  Times  material 
extends  back  to  January  1,  1%9. 

In  addition  to  the  Times  the  following 
newspapers  are  part  of  the  database:  At¬ 
lanta  (Constitution;  Chicago  Tribune; 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Houston 
Chronicle;  Los  Angeles  Times;  Miami 
Herald;  National  Observer;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  and  Washington  Post. 

Four  other  categories  in  the  database: 
Foreign  Affairs,  Business  Publications, 
Science  Publications  and  Newsweeklies- 
Monthlies-Quarterlies,  contain  over  70 
magazines  with  top  priority  for  process¬ 
ing  being  given  to  Business  Week,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Washington  Post. 

The  selection  criteria  normally  in¬ 
cludes  the  following:  significant  news 
items;  interpretive  articles;  and  articles 
of  opinion  or  commentary  originating 
with  or  exclusive  to  the  source  periodi¬ 
cals;  biographical  material;  business  and 
financial  news  and  interpretive  items  on 
business  and  financial  subjects  unless  of 
interest  only  on  a  very  short-term  basis 
or  only  to  a  narrow,  highly  specialized 
group;  editorials;  surveys,  background 
or  chronological  reviews,  and  similar  de¬ 
scriptive  material  on  subjects  of  general 
interest;  items  by  or  about  people  of  sub¬ 
stantial  general  interest,  regardless  of 
content,  commercial  and  political  adver¬ 
tising  when  of  research  value. 

The  database  is  made  up  of  50%  mate¬ 
rial  from  the  NY  Times  and  50%  material 
from  the  other  70  Journals.  Presently 
there  are  over  1.3  million  abstracts  with 
each  abstract  about  12  lines  of  64  charac¬ 
ters  each  in  length. 

Staff  of  25 

Preparation  of  abstracts  is  performed 
daily  by  a  staff  of  twenty-five  indexers 
who  specialize  in  various  disciplines.  Six 
editors  review  the  output  that  has  been 
written  according  to  prescribed  stan¬ 
dards  developed  at  the  Bank.  Material, 
processed  through  VDTs,  is  captured 
on-line  by  a  DEC  1 1/70  system  with 
256K  of  storage. 

The  Bank  is  designed  around  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  Thesaurus  which  has  about 
700,000  terms  at  the  present  time  and 
heavily  oriented  to  subject  terms. 

The  Information  Bank  will  in  July  of 
this  year  upgrade  hardware  for  the 
database  operation  to  an  IBM  370/148 
system  with  one  million  character  stor¬ 
age  capacity. 

Within  the  next  30  to  60  days  the  Bank 
will  offer  services  in  major  cities  to  com¬ 
panies  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in 
Europe.  Service  is  available  now  in 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

By  means  of  a  terminal  tied  into  the 
computer  through  Telenet,  a  packet 
switching  technique  available  in  certain 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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cities,  a  customer  can  access  the 
database.  On-line  service  charges  are 
based  on  various  start  up  costs  and 
database  access  charges  run  at  $90  per 
connect  hour.  Terminal  rental,  modems, 
other  auxiliary  equipment  and  communi¬ 
cations  are  additional. 

The  need  for  specific  types  of  informa¬ 
tion  by  many  publics  is  placing  the  in¬ 
formation  bank  approach  in  a  position 
where  it  will  grow  at  a  faster  rate  in  the 
future  and  'should  prove  a  strong 
generator  of  revenues. 

The  ownership  by  newspapers  of  ex¬ 
tensive  morgues  or  repositories  with 
special  types  of  information  brings 
newspapers  closer  to  additional  sources 
of  revenue  than  most  executives  realize 
today.  Although  the  traditional  news¬ 
paper  morgue  is  dead,  the  wealth  of 
material  (information)  stored  there,  adds 
to  the  validity  of  the  concept  that  news¬ 
papers  are  basically  in  the  “information 
business.” 

The  next  article  in  the  series  will  dis¬ 
cuss  Electronic  Information/Library 
Centers. 

• 

Media  metric  guide 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Department  of  Commerce,  has  gone  into 
its  second  printing  of  the  “Metric  Style 
Guide  for  the  News  Media.”  Free  copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  In¬ 
formation  Activities,  Room  A621,  Ad¬ 
ministration  Bldg.,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  D.C.  20234. 
There  are  no  copyright  restrictions  and 
negatives  are  available  for  reprinting. 


Newsday  to  publish 
daily  Queens  edition 

Newsday  will  start  a  daily  Queens  edi¬ 
tion  starting  March  28,  William  Attwood, 
publisher  of  the  Long  Island  newspaper, 
announced. 

The  daily  edition,  to  be  distributed 
throughout  the  borough  but  principally  at 
newsstands  in  eastern  Queens,  will  in¬ 
clude  a  front  page  that  will  be  directed  to 
Queens  readers  and  news  section  pages 
replated  from  the  Newsday  Nassau  edi¬ 
tion.  Occasional  replates  will  take  place 
in  other  sections  of  the  paper. 

“One  of  the  key  factors  in  our  decision 
to  establish  a  daily  Queens  edition,” 
Attwood  said,  “was  the  ready  accept¬ 
ance  in  the  borough  given  our  Sunday 
Queens  edition,  which  we  started  last 
January  9.” 

Queens  County  in  New  York  City  is 
adjacent  to  Newsday’s  base  circulation 
area  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties. 
Queens  has  a  population  of  1,%5,912. 


Promotion  film  wins 

The  Houston  Chronicle  was  awarded  a 
first  place  Gold  Medal  in  the  Houston 
Advertising  Federation’s  Grand  Prix 
awards. 

The  award  was  presented  to  the  Hous¬ 
ton  paper  for  its  marketing  film  entitled 
“In  Houston,  The  Chronicle  Delivers 
Results.” 

Produced  by  Chronicle  promotion 
manager  Joe  Wise,  written  by  senior 
supervisor  Connie  Reid  and  filmed  by 
Ben  Pearlman  Productions,  the 
14-minute  film  stars  Houston  tv  person¬ 
ality  Dave  Ward.  It  has  thus  far  been 
shown  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 
Dallas  and  Houston. 


IRE 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

dire  predictions  of  the  failure  of  the  IRE 
investigation  had  been  unjustified  and 
unfounded. 

“He  said  that  reporters  are  too  egotis¬ 
tical  to  work  together,  but  we  were  able 
to  work  together  both  professionally  and 
smoothly,”  Greene  commented. 

Greene  also  rejected  Bradlee’s  claim, 
made  in  a  speech  at  Arizona  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  that  it  was  “arrogant  (for  the 
IRE  to)  think  that  it  could  do  better  then 
the  local  papers.” 

Greene,  who  admitted  that  he  had 
voted  for  Barry  Goldwater  when  the 
Arizonan  ran  for  President  in  1964,  said 
that  the  IRE  had  not  uncovered  any 
crime  per  se  committed  by  the  Senator. 

“But  we  found  that  he  publicly  as¬ 
sociated  with  hoodlums  and  organized 
crime  figures,  and  that  his  advisor  en¬ 
tered  into  business  relationships  with 
these  people.” 

“It’s  not  criminal,”  he  added,  “but 
when  a  leading  official  of  a  state,  senior 
U.S.  Senator,  associates  publicly  with 
mobsters,  he’s  condoning  their  presence 
in  the  state.” 

Questioned  about  the  possible  prolif¬ 
eration  of  such  investigative  efforts  in 
the  future  (expenses  for  this  one  were 
estimated  to  be  approximately  $160,000), 
Greene  said  he  felt  “a  task  force  like  this 
one  should  rarely  be  used. 

“Basic  morality  is  the  real  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  another  murder.  (But  the  work  of 
the  IRE)  may  enter  the  thought  process 
of  a  potential  killer  in  the  future.” 

• 

Joining  Exxon 

Bill  Smith,  financial  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Times,  will  join  the  press 
services  department  of  Exxon  April  1 . 
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Workshop 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

tor  of  the  Atlanta  Daily  World,  said  his 
newspaper  not  only  uses  senior  citizens 
to  help  distribute  newspapers,  but  also 
cab  drivers  and  ministers.  We’ve  also 
pushed  sales  of  mail  subscriptions  to 
people  moving  from  Atlanta  and  to 
servicemen  to  a  point  where  we  have  400 
per  cent  more  mail  subscriptions  than  we 
did  ten  years  ago.” 

Calvin  Rolark  said  the  Washington  In¬ 
former  had  had  unexpected  luck  in  sell¬ 
ing  newspapers  outside  a  white  church 
and  in  getting  church  groups  to  sell 
newspapers  as  a  money-making  project. 

A  workshop  on  “Where  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Is”  was  given  over  largely  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  black  newspapers  can  get 
a  fair  share  of  government  advertising. 

Inez  Kaiser,  president,  Inez  Kaiser 
and  Associates,  urged  the  publishers  to 
re-design  their  newspapers  with  a  view 
to  attracting  three  groups  too  often  neg¬ 
lected:  those  18-24  years  of  age;  women; 
and  people  over  40.  She  also  urged  black 
newspapers  to  affiliate  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  the  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion.  “One  thing  that  would  help  get  ad¬ 
vertising  would  be  if  small  newspapers 
could  get  together  and  agree  on  one  ad¬ 
vertising  rate,”  she  said. 


Closer  ties  with  church 

“The  Black  Church  and  the  Black 
Press”  was  the  subject  of  a  workshop 
that  emphasized  the  close  relationship 
between  the  two.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Cobb, 
executive  director.  Commission  for  Ra¬ 
cial  Justice,  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  laid  out  a  suggested  program:  (I) 
develop  a  reciprocal  monitoring  system 
between  church  and  press,  so  that  each 
know  and  can  profit  from  what  the  other 
is  doing;  (2)  the  press  should  help  the 
church  see  the  need  for  a  united  black 
church  voice  as  an  element  in  black 
progress;  (3)  the  press  should  become 
more  a  part  of  the  church,  going  so  far  as 
to  help  get  up  church  programs  that  will 
be  relevant;  (4)  every  publication,  in 
every  issue,,  should  address  a  public 
issue  and  what  can  be  done  about  it;  (5) 
the  black  press  should  deal  less  with  re¬ 
porting  church  trivia  than  with  publiciz¬ 
ing  church  activity  dealing  with  relevant 
issues;  and  (6)  the  black  press  should 
develop  investigators  to  work  on  such 
cases  as  the  Wilmington  10. 

At  the  luncheon  at  which  he  was  the 
featured  speaker.  Ambassador  Young 
drew  wild  applause  when  he  said:  “It’s 
been  rough,”  he  said.  “It  seems  that 
every  time  I  open  my  mouth,  I  put  my 
foot  in  it.  Well,  I’ve  got  a  big  mouth,  and 
I  intend  to  keep  opening  it.”  He  then  told 
of  how  President  Carter  had  advised  him 
not  to  be  intimidated. 


Vice  President  Mondale  also  spoke 
briefly  at  the  same  luncheon,  urging  the 
publishers  to  speak  out  on  such  issues  as 
the  proposed  new  election  laws,  un¬ 
employment,  and  the  administration’s 
decision  to  refuse  to  buy  Rhodesian 
chrome. 

At  the  March  17  luncheon,  ANPA 
president  and  chairman  Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr. 
told  the  group  he  felt  that,  too  often  in 
the  past,  both  ANPA  and  NNPA  mem¬ 
bers  have  tended  to  reflect  too  much  on 
differences,  ignoring  the  broad  spectrum 
of  common  concern  and  common  cause. 
At  the  same  time  he  expressed  pleasure 
that  some  NNPA  members  “have  found 
it  useful  to  belong  to  ANPA”  and  to 
work  actively  in  that  organization. 

• 

New  York  weekly  sold 
to  Ed  Donovan 

Manhattan  East,  a  16-year  old  weekly 
newspaper  circulated  on  the  east  side  of 
New  York  City’s  Manhattan  borough, 
has  been  sold  by  Northeastern  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp.  to  Edward  J.  Donovan,  Jr. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Donovan  has 
been  managing  director  of  the  18,500 
controlled  circulation  weekly.  Donovan, 
a  former  associate  editor  of  Forbes 
magazine  and  former  Time,  Inc.  staffer, 
will  become  editor  and  publisher  of 
Manhattan  East. 
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Connally 

{Continued  from  pufic  II) 

“Let's  remember  that  this  industry 
feeds  on  the  raw  material  of  information, 
just  as  a  steel  mill  must  have  ore,  or  a 
refinery  must  have  crude  oil.  a  news¬ 
paper  must  have  copy,  a  radio  station 
must  have  words,  a  television  station 
must  have  words  and  pictures. 

“Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the 
communications  industry  is  the  only  one 
that  pays  nothing  for  its  raw  material,  in 
most  cases?  A  unique  privilege  in  itself." 

Connally  said  the  media  insists  on  its 
rights,  and  its  sources  of  confidentiality 
but  denies  this  to  the  government. 

“I  say  this  not  as  criticism,  but  in  an 
attempt  to  encourage  greater  perspective 
of  the  government's  right  also  to  main¬ 
tain  at  least  some  degree  of  confidential¬ 
ity. 

“Anyone  familiar  with  publishing  and 
broadcasting  recognizes  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  concentration  of  influence  in  a  few 
hands:  it  is  plainly  evident  in  the  growth 
of  the  newspaper  chains  and  the  corres¬ 
ponding  decline  in  competitive  news 
markets,"  he  said. 

“There  is  no  need  to  belabor  the 
power  of  the  three  television  networks. 
The  inlluence  of  their  news  is  so  im¬ 
mense  at  this  period  of  our  history  that  I 
venture  to  guess  that  every  person  here 
has  at  least  some  concern  about  it.  Any 
one  of  them  has  more  influence  on  the 
public  than  the  speaker  of  the  house,  the 
majority  leaders  and  the  minority  leaders 
of  both  houses  of  congress  combined." 

Connally  said  there  have  been  abuses 
of  powers  in  government,  business  and 
labor  and  mechanisms  exists  in  the  na¬ 
tional  political  system  to  deal  with  these. 
“But  no  real  mechanism  of  this  kind 
exists  for  checking  possible  abuse  by  the 
media  except  the  responsible  attitude 


and  self-discipline  of  those  in  the 
media,"  he  said. 

“I  assure  you  that  anyone  who  feels  he 
has  been  wronged  by  the  press  has  never 
found  a  way  to  have  the  last  word  with  a 
newspaper  or  a  television  camera,"  he 
said.  “We  have  seen  more  and  more 
examples  of  inadequate  coverage  of  sub¬ 
jects  of  substance  to  the  American 
people  “because,  for  better  or  worse,  we 
have  corps  of  mostly  young  people 
operating  the  machinery  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  helping  formulate  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  this  country. 

“There  is  a  certain  smugness  in  the 
media  today  which  seems  to  say  it  is  our 
job  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  evervthing,  no 
matter  who  it  hurts.  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  this  age  of  accountability  we  must 
ask  the  press,  like  other  institutions,  to 
undergo  a  re-examination  of  itself,"  he 
said. 

• 

Panax  reports  gains 

Panax  Corporation  announced  a  66^ 
increase  in  “net  earnings  from  continu¬ 
ing  operations"  during  1976  to  $366,981 
($0.31  per  share)  from  $220,158  ($0.19 
per  share)  in  1975. 

A  non-recurring  loss  on  discontinued 
business  reduced  net  earnings  $74,994 
($0.6  per  share).  Net  earnings  were 
$291,987  ($0.25  per  share). 

Panax  operating  revenues  rose  to 
$29,048,442  from  $24,276,052  in  1975. 
This  was  an  increase  of  $3,566,785 
{2{Y'/f).  Net  earnings  increased  $71,829 
(33%). 

Panax  publishes  seven  daily  and  28 
weekly  newspapers  and  operates  com¬ 
mercial  printing  and  typesetting  plants  in 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Florida  and  South  Af¬ 
rica. 


Buchanan 

(Continued  from  pa^e  II) 

whose  paper  is  publishing  a  summary  of 
the  findings,  said  the  investigation  was  a 
“well-motivated  effort."  He  did  not  send 
any  reporters  to  participate  in  it,  he  said, 
because  he  “figured  I  would  not  ap¬ 
preciate  a  team  descending  on  my  coun¬ 
ty.  It  would  be  a  slap  on  me." 

“Accountability"  is  also  a  problem  in 
this  situation,  he  added.  “Do  I  want  to 
hang  the  St.  Petersburg  Times'  reputa¬ 
tion  on  the  work  of  a  group  that  is 
strange  to  me?  The  answer  is  no." 

Buchanan  said  he  was  concerned 
about  the  “economic  and  prestige  in¬ 
vestment"  of  newspapers  that  send  their 
reporters  to  work  on  these  investiga¬ 
tions.  “Pressure  is  created  to  come  up 
with  something,"  he  said.  “They  run 
into  serious  problems  if  they  don't  come 
up  with  something." 

Mollenhoff  said  the  IRE's  collabora¬ 
tive  effort  was  “no  different"  from  any 
investigative  work  by  the  AP  or  UPl. 

However,  there  is  danger  involved 
when  newspapers  edit  such  investigative 
reports  down  to  superficialities,  thus 
sensationalizing  the  facts,  he  claimed. 
Citing  the  80,000  words  of  the  IRE 
report,  he  said  it  is  “better  to  err  in 
the  direction  of  full  documentation  than 
1o  cut  it  off  short.” 

In  a  reference  to  Bob  Greene,  News- 
day  reporter  who  headed  the  IRE  proj¬ 
ect,  he  added,  “just  because  you  had 
good  leadership  in  this  situation,  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  good  precedent.  Someone 
else  might  make  a  mess  out  of  it." 

The  panel,  held  at  Drake  University 
(March  21).  was  part  of  a  special  session 
of  the  News  Council  underwritten  by  the 
Register  and  Tribune  and  an  anonymous 
donor. 
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Congressman 
hits  ‘junk’ 
news  in  dailies 

The  success  of  weekly  newspapers,  as 
compared  to  large  metropolitan  dailies, 
last  week  was  credited  to  the  former's 
greater  effort  to  provide  news  rather  than 
entertainment  by  House  Majority  Whip 
John  Brademas  of  Indiana. 

The  Congressman  spoke  at  a  breakfast 
during  the  March  16-19  “Government 
Affairs  Conference"  sponsored  by  the 
National  Newspaper  Association  in 
Washington. 

Citing  the  fact  that  from  1973  through 
1976  the  number  of  daily  newspapers 
sold  in  the  U.S.  dropped  3.5%,  or  2.2 
million  copies,  Brademas  pointed  out 
that,  in  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
weekly  newspapers  sold  increased  by 
almost  9%,  a  rise  of  over  three  million 
copies. 

“You  are  not  forsaking  information  for 
junk  news,”  Brademas  told  the  NNA 
members,  “the  sex  and  scandal,  the 
games  and  sweepstakes,  the  gossip  and 
soap  operas  that  have  taken  over  the 
columns  of  so  many  newspapers." 

The  Congressman  went  on  to  say: 
“Incomprehensible  to  me  is  the  way 
editors  ignore  the  history  of  their  own 
profession — a  history  that  shows  this 
simple  fact:  No  daily  newspaper  has  ever 
survived  by  being  frivolous." 

Brademas  declared  that  the  fact  he  and 
other  members  of  Congress  had  been 
asked  to  brief  the  conference  tended  to 
indicate  that  “the  press  is  not  doing  all  it 
could  do  to  tell  us  what  is  happening  here 
in  Washington.” 

He  went  on:  “I  sometimes  think  the 
only  interest  the  press  has  is  in  the  game 
of  ferreting  out  ‘secrets',  not  in  reporting 
what  is  happening.  If  the  House  held  a 
closed  session  on,  for  example,  a  bill  to 
enforce  fish  and  wildlife  laws,  the  story 
of  that  closed  debate  might  rate  a  banner 
in  the  paper  of  the  reporter  who  uncov¬ 
ered  a  text  of  the  debate. But,  when  we 
hold  an  open  session  with  hours  of  de¬ 
bate  and  argument  over  a  resolution  that 
increases  the  budget  by  $21.4  billion,  the 
story  rates  only  a  couple  of  paragraphs 
among  the  truss  ads,  if  that. 

“Last  week,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  began  hearings  on  one  of  the  most 
important,  significant  and  politically  dif¬ 
ficult  issues  that  will  face  us  this  year — 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  That 
act  affects  every  person  in  the  country 
and  every  single  community.  It  is  a 
health  issue,  it  is  a  jobs  issue,  it  is  a 
pocketbook  issue.  I  have  yet  to  see  one 
line  in  a  newspaper  report  about  those 
hearings." 

Then,  a  little  later:  “Instead  of  report¬ 
ing  on  what  we  are  debating  and  doing, 
the  press  seems  to  operate  on  the  prem- 
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ise  that  we  are  always  trying  to  hide 
something,  that  we  don't  care  about  the 
job  we  have  been  elected  to  perform, 
that  our  only  concern  is  in  fleecing  the 
public  and  engaging  in  nefarious  schemes 
to  enrich  ourselves  and  our  friends  at  the 
taxpayer's  expense.” 

Brademas  told  the  group  that,  if  they 
were  wondering  why  he  was  saying  all 
this  before  weeklies  whose  stock  in  trade 
is  local  news,  not  Washington  news,  the 
reasons  was  because  "the  ANPA  and  the 
ASNE  haven't  invited  me  to  talk  to 
them.” 

On  the  same  day.  Senator  Alan 
Cranston,  Democrat  of  California,  told 
the  NNA  he  would  oppose  any  effort  to 
impose  new  penalties,  civil  or  criminal, 
on  government  employes  who  leak  clas¬ 
sified  information  to  the  press. 

“The  greatest  deterrent  to  wrong¬ 
doing  or  folly  in  government  is  fear  of 
public  disclosure,"  Cranston  said.  “We 
must  not  muzzle  federal  employes  who 


in  good  conscience  reveal  violations  of 
the  law  or  wrong  behavior." 

Cranston,  a  former  newsman,  said  he 
strongly  disagrees  with  Admr.  Stansfield 
Turner,  new  head  of  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency,  that  new  criminal  sanc¬ 
tions  should  be  provided  by  law  to 
punish  government  employes  who  viol¬ 
ate  an  oath  of  secrecy. 

“I  am  pleased  that  President  Carter 
indicates  he  also  opposes  criminal  penal¬ 
ties,”  Cranston  said.  “But  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  statement  that  he  might  support 
additional  civil  penalties  is  mostf  unset- 
ling.  All  they  would  do  is  tighten  the  gag 
on  conscientious  employes  who  wish  to 
blow  the  whistle  on  corruption  and  mis¬ 
takes. 

“Unnecessary  new  penalties  would 
serve  only  to  strengthen  government  con¬ 
trol  over  the  information  the  public  gets 
of  what  goes  on  in  government." 

Jody  Powell,  chief  of  the  White  House 
press  office,  also  addressed  the  meeting. 


UPl  tests  RCA 
satellite  for  receiving 
audio  news 

RCA  American  Communications, 
Inc.,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the 
RCA  Corporation,  demonstrated  this 
week  a  receive  only  earth  station  six  feet 
in  diameter,  located  on  a  15th  floor  roof 
terrace  at  the  New  York  headquarters  of 
United  Press  International.  The  earth 
station  was  aimed  (line  of  sight)  at  the 
RCA  Satcom  II  satellite  in  geostationary 
orbit  22,300  miles  above  the  equator. 

UPI's  Broadcast  Services  has  been 
using  an  RCA  satellite  system  (not  the 
six  foot  system)  to  send  audio  material  to 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  After 
the  audio  material  is  received  by  RCA 
earth  stations  in  the  two  West  coast 
cities,  the  material  is  then  sent  over  regu¬ 
lar  land  lines  to  ten  radio  stations  in  these 
areas. 

The  significance  of  the  receive  only  six 
foot  dish  system,  presently  not  approved 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  was  pointed  up  by  James  Darr, 
vicepresident  of  communications  for 
UPl,  when  he  said  his  organization  could 
get  control  of  communication  costs  by 
using  a  one  way  distribution  system  that 
could  cover  multi-point  customers. 

UPl  plans  to  expand  their  use  of  pre¬ 
sent  day  satellite  systems,  using  larger 
dishes,  but  when  the  FCC  approves  the 
small  six  foot  dish  system  then  UPl  will 
probably  give  greater  consideration  to 
this  low  cost  system.  There  are  about 
5.000  UPl  customers  that  could  be  in  the 
market  for  a  small  satellite  system  and 
this  base  will  undoubtedly  reduce  the 
cost  of  six  foot  earth  receive  only  sta¬ 
tions. 

Communications  satellite  technology, 
demonstrated  by  the  RCA  system,  now 
makes  possible  low  cost  distribution  of 
press  service,  radio  network  and  spe¬ 


cialty  programming  to  a  large  customer 
base. 

RCA  American’s  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent-operations  and  engineering,  Philip 
Schneider,  indicated  his  organization 
would  participate  in  securing  FCC  ap¬ 
proval  for  the  small  six  foot  system. 
The  FCC  has  to  date  approved  of  15 
foot  dish  systems  but  none  smaller  than 
this  size. 

The  breaktrhough  for  this  size  satellite 
system,  one  RCA  executive  said,  came 
as  a  result  of  the  development  of  the  Low 
Noise  Amplifier  (LNA)  that  is  located 
directly  behind  the  antenna  (dish).  The 
GASFET  transistor  amplifier  works  on 
the  weak  signal  flashing  down  from  the 
satellite,  permitting  the  receiver  to 
further  amplify  and  process  this  signal. 
The  cost  presently  of  the  GASFET  unit 
is  about  $28(K).()0.  Previous  parametric 
amplifiers  sold  for  about  $10,000.  As 
usage  increases  and  as  more  companies 
enter  this  special  product  area,  then  the 
cost  of  these  new  amplifiers  will  come 
down,  the  RCA  executive  said. 

RCA  was  the  first  company  to  provide 
domestic  satellite  communications  ser¬ 
vices  to  business,  government  and  the 
media  in  the  United  States.  Major  RCA 
earth  stations  including  television  and 
audio  facilities  are  now  operating  in  New 
York  ,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Houston  and 
Atlanta.  Additional  major  earth  stations 
are  planned  for  Denver,  Seattle  and 
Hawaii. 

A  rapidly  growing  network  of  receive 
only  earth  stations,  which  are  owned  by 
cable  television  systems,  also  operate  in 
conjunction  with  the  RCA  Satcom  sys¬ 
tem.  More  than  160  cable  TV  systems 
receive  daily  programming  from  Home 
Box  Office,  the  largest  pay  tv  packager, 
via  RCA  satellite.  More  than  155  earth 
stations  now  transmit  and/or  receive 
voice,  data  or  television  traffic  by  RCA 
satellite. 
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accuracy  in  media 


by  reed  irvine 


‘Big  Three’  control 
of  free  speech 


API  survey  shows 
biggest  users 

In  API’s  31  years  of  holding  seminars, 
which  newspaper  has  sent  the  most 
seminar  members? 

Membership  totals  from  different 
newspapers  were  compiled  after  the  Re¬ 
tail  Advertising  Managers  Seminar,  Feb¬ 
ruary  27- March  1 1 .  That  seminar  was  the 
375th  held  by  API. 

If  a  morning-afternoon  combination  is 
considered  as  one  nominating  base,  the 
leader  at  that  point  was  the  combined 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
with  110  seminar  members. 

In  second  place,  with  109  members, 
was  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin. 
And  Louisville  Times  and  Courier- 
Journal  were  a  close  third  with  97  mem¬ 
bers. 

However,  the  single  newspaper  with 
the  most  Seminar  members  was  the  Rec¬ 
ord  of  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey.  The 
Record  had  sent  92  members. 

Nine  newspapers  or  combination 
newspapers  had  sent  75  or  more  mem¬ 
bers  and  32  newspapers  had  sent  50  or 
more  members. 

• 

200-line  color  ads 
accepted  by  daily 

St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  In¬ 
dependent  are  offering  a  new  minimum 
size  of  200  lines  or  14  inches  of  run-of- 
paper  color  advertising. 

This  applies  to  all  products  in  Times 
and  Independent,  including  Floridian 
Sunday  magazine,  TV  Dial,  color  comics 
and  regional  editions. 

In  some  cases,  advertiser  may  want  to 
run  color  only,  no  black  in  the  ad,  which 
is  permissable,  the  newspaper  said. 

Color  premium  charges,  as  established 
in  current  rate  books,  will  continue  to 
apply  on  all  color  units,  including  new 
minimum  sizes.  As  in  the  past,  normal 
space  rates  will  be  charged  for  space. 

Advertising  director  Leo  Kubiet  said 
“This  new  sales  flexibility  is  intended  to 
serve  advertisers  who  want  to  achieve 
impact  with  frequent  insertions,  even 
multiple  insertions  in  the  same  issue.” 

• 

Murdoch  to  address 
UPl  subscribers 

K.  Rupert  Murdoch  will  be  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  United  Press  International 
reception  and  luncheon  Tuesday,  April 
26,  in  San  Francisco.  Murdoch,  an  Aus¬ 
tralian,  publishes  New  York  Post  and 
San  Antonio  E.xpress  &  News  in  the  U.S. 

UPl  said  the  luncheon  program,  which 
replaces  the  traditional  breakfast  meet¬ 
ing,  also  will  have  an  audio-visual  pres¬ 
entation  featuring  special  reports  from 
UPl  reporters. 
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The  Washington  Post.  The  Washington 
-SVo/ and  The  New  York  T/mt’s  are  probably 
the  three  most  inlluential  newspapers  in 
America.  All  three  are  read  by  the  movers 
and  shakers  in  Washington  The  Tunes  is 
less  read  in  Washington  than  the  other 
two,  but  it  makes  up  for  this  by  the  clout  it 
carries  in  the  commercial  and  communica¬ 
tions  capital  of  the  country.  New  York 
City. 

All  three  papers  are  noted  for  their 
strong  stands  in  favor  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  speech.  But  they 
have  recently  demonstrated  that  they  are 
not  so  keen  about  according  freedom  of 
speech  to  a  hard-hitting  critic  of  the  press. 

In  the  space  of  one  week  all  three  of 
these  papers,  which  monopolize  the  daily 
newspaper  business  in  the  nation's  capital, 
refused  to  print  an  ad  that  criticized  a 
seriously  misleading  news  story  that  had 
been  published  by  The  Washington  Poston 
February  17. 

The  criticism  was  factually  accurate, 
temperately  worded  and  it  was  certainly 
not  libelous.  It  pointed  out  that  on  Febru¬ 
ary  17,  The  Washington  Post  \\iA  published 
a  news  story  under  the  headline;  “Letelier 
Briefcase  Opened  to  the  Press"  This  was 
a  reference  to  the  briefcase  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  Chilean  former  cabinet  minister, 
Orlando  Letelier  Letelier  had  been 
assassinated  in  Washington  in  September 
1975.  His  briefcase  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  police,  and  it  was  found  to  contain  cor¬ 
respondence  which  showed  that  Letelier 
had  secretly  received  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  Cuba  to  support  work  that  he 
was  doing  in  the  United  States.  The  work 
was  agitation  to  get  Congress  to  cul  off  all 
aid  to  the  government  of  Chile. 

The  correspondence  showed  that 
Letelier  was  cynically  exploiting 
individuals  in  this  country  genuinely 
interested  in  improving  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Chile.  While  professing  to  be 
interested  in  human  rights,  Letelier  was 
writing  to  the  wife  of  the  No.  2  man  in 
Fidel  Castro's  secret  police  organization, 
saying  that  he  hoped  that  they  could  soon 
do  in  Chile  what  Castro  had  done  in  Cuba. 
In  other  words,  he  was  really  working  for 
the  crushing  of  all  human  rights  in  Chile. 


The  correspondence  also  showed  that 
Letelier  had  given  money  to  Congressman 
Michael  Harrington  of  Massachusetts  to 
help  pay  for  a  trip  to  Mexico  to  attend  a 
meeting  run  by  the  Commission  to 
Inquire  into  the  Crimes  of  the  Chilean 
Military  Junta.  This  is  a  creature  of  the 
World  Peace  Council,  a  notorious  Com¬ 
munist  front  group  dominated  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  Headquarters  in 
Helsinki,  Finland.  The  correspondence 
said  that  the  bulk  of  the  expense  money 
that  went  to  Harrington  for  the  trip  came 
from  “Helsinki.” 

All  of  this  information  about  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Letelier  briefcase  had  been 
publicized  by  columnists  Jack  Anderson 
and  Les  Whitten  and  by  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak.  The  investigative  jour¬ 
nalists  of  The  Washington  Post,  The  New 
York  Times,  The  Washington  Star  and  other 
papers  had  been  silent  about  this  scandal. 

When  the  Evans  and  Novak  column 
appeared  on  February  16,  The  Washington 
Post  sprang  to  action.  Its  reporter  took  a 
look  at  the  documents.  He  reported  that 
their  significance  had  been  overblown  by 
the  columnists.  He  said  it  was  unclear 
where  the  money  paid  to  Letelier  was 
coming  from,  but  he  neglected  to  mention 
that  $5,000  had  been  enclosed  in  one  of 
the  letters  Letelier  received  from  Beatrice 
Allende  in  Havana.  Beatrice  Allende  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Salvador  Allende,  the 
Marxist  president  of  Chile,  and  she  is  the 
wife  of  Castro’s  No.  2  secret  policeman. 
The  Post  also  failed  to  connect  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  Congressman  Harrington  with  the 
World  Peace  Council  in  Helsinki.  The  Post 
was  not  telling  the  truth  when  it  said  that 
the  contents  of  the  briefcase  had  been 
“opened  to  the  press.”  They  were  shown 
only  to  the  Post,  and  requests  to  see  them 
made  by  other  reporters  were  rejected  by 
Letelier’s  friends. 

Accuracy  in  Media  made  these  and 
other  criticisms  in  a  letter  to  the  Post. 
When  that  was  rejected,  we  tried  to  run  an 
ad.  When  that  was  rejected,  we  tried  to 
run  ads  in  the  Star  and  the  Times,  expos¬ 
ing  the  censorship  by  the  Post.  Those  ads 
were  also  rejected. 


The  above  is  Reed  Irvine’s  weekly  syndicated  column.  The  ad  it  discusses  was 
reproduced  in  Editor  &  Publisher  in  the  March  12,1 977  issue,  page  45.  Regrettably  our 
name  and  address  were  omitted  from  the  ad.  Those  wishing  further  information  should 
write  or  call: 

ACCURACY  IN  MEDIA,  INC.,  777  14th  St.,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20005,  Phone:  202-783-4407 
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Readers  phone 
in  opinions 
to  N.Y.  News 

The  reader  “Speak  Out”  project  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  with  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  wrapped  up  in  over-all 
costs,  has  passed  the  half-way  point  as 
spokesmen  express  satisfaction  in 
promotion,  circulation  and  editorial  feed 
back  areas. 

“Speak  Out!  Help  make  things  hap¬ 
pen!”  originated  with  the  newspaper’s 
new  ad  agency  KSW&G  and  involves 
publishing  a  Monday  morning  question, 
inviting  readers  to  telephone  their  opin¬ 
ions  until  a  quota  of  1,000  calls  is 
reached. 

The  following  Friday  a  full  page  of  the 
best  comments  are  published  in  the 
News. 

The  over-all  dollar  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  “Speak  Out!”  includes  extensive 
promotion  in  print,  broadcast,  and  truck, 
bus  and  dealer  points  and  the  production 
costs  for  the  eight-week  project. 

The  first  question,  “Crime  Against  the 
Elderly:  What  Can  We  Do?”  February 
21  brought  a  wide  variety  of  comments 
which  William  Umstead,  night  managing 
editor,  says  will  provide  story  leads  for 
subsequent  stories  and  features  as  will 
responses  to  a  later  question  on  the 
“mass  transit  mess.”  ITie  second  ques¬ 
tion,  “If  you  had  a  chance  to  talk  with 
the  President,  what  would  you  say?” 
brought  the  fastest  response  from  read¬ 
ers  with  the  1,000  quota  reached  by  1 
p.m.  The  question  was  “excellent  tim¬ 
ing”  says  Umstead,  coming  as  it  did  the 
week  ahead  of  the  President’s  own 
radio/telephone  program. 

The  state  of  New  York’s  department 
of  transportation  has  asked  to  study  the 


calls  on  ways  to  improve  mass 
transportation — one  high-level  response 
to  the  project’s  slogan,  help  make  things 
happen. 

The  New  York  Telephone  Company 
installed  a  row  of  12  phones  along  a  wall 
table  of  an  empty  9th  floor  room  of  the 
Daily  News  building.  These  phones  were 
connected  to  12  tape  recorders  triggered 
by  incoming  calls  to  a  single  direct 
number,  using  the  hunt-down  method  of 
finding  a  free  telephone. 

Taped  messages 

The  call  triggers  a  taped  message  ex¬ 
plaining  the  caller  must  give  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  and  telephone  number  and  then 
will  have  one  minute,  fifteen  seconds, 
after  the  tone  to  give  a  comment.  In  front 
of  each  phone  the  “Speak  Out”  team 
makes  hourly  notes  of  the  number  of 
calls  tallied  by  the  recorder’s  counter. 

Forty-five  minute  tapes  are  used  and 
when  filled  are  removed  for  immediate 
listening  by  News  personnel  at  desks  and 
typewriters  next  to  the  phones.  The 
newspaper  has  pledged  that  every  call 
will  be  heard.  Bill  Clayton,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager,  who  is 
supervising  the  phone-in,  devised  report 
sheets  for  quick  analysis  of  the  calls  as  to 
pro  and  con  answers,  characterizing  the 
opinion  or  suggestion  generally  and 
whether  it  should  be  considered  for  pub¬ 
lication.  This  notation  includes  the  cas¬ 
sette  numbers  for  easy  location  after  the 
sheets  are  compared  for  comment  dupli¬ 
cation.  Replies  considered  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  are  transcribed  on  individual 
sheets  for  delivery  to  Dick  Blood,  as¬ 
sociate  metropolitan  editor  who  is  the 
Friday  page  editor. 

The  listening,  coding,  and  transcribing 
is  done  by  editorial  personnel  selected  by 
Clayton  and  includes  reporter  trainees 
and  copy  people. 

The  Monday  morning  routine  is  that 


Clayton  and  one  staffer  arrive  at  8:30  to 
check  equipment  before  the  lines  open  at 
9  a.m.  At  10  o’clock,  three  more  staffers 
arrive  and  begin  listening  to  cassettes. 
Others  start  later  in  the  day  continuing 
the  work  until  midnight.  The  goal  is  de¬ 
livery  of  the  transcribed  comments  to 
Dick  Blood  by  Tuesday  noon.  Those 
selected  for  the  Friday  page  are  then  ver¬ 
ified  by  telephone.  Harry  Stathos  writes 
the  introductory  piece  for  the  page. 

The  taped  comments  are  saved  in 
racks  on  Clayton’s  desk,  and  with  the 
record  sheet,  any  particular  call  can  be 
located.  Clayton  says  there  are  very  few 
cranks  and  only  one  “heavy  breather” 
so  far.  And  there  are  some  “kid  calls” 
mostly  giggles. 

Since  readers  give  their  addresses,  the 
circulation  department  can  analyze  re¬ 
sponse  by  geographic  areas.  The  Carter 
question  got  response  from  the  entire 
circulation  area,  while  the  mass  transit 
got  response  mainly  from  the  city’s  five 
boroughs.  Carter  reached  the  1,000 
quota  by  1  p.m.  while  others  have  gone 
on  into  mid  or  late  afternoon.  In  verifica¬ 
tion,  there  are  a  few  who  back  away  from 
having  their  names  published  and  several 
women  have  refused  to  give  their  ages. 

• 

Pappas  heads  Fla. 
editors  group 

Steve  Pappas,  managing  editor  of  the 
Daytona  Beach  News-Journal  news¬ 
papers,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Florida  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
He  replaces  Stan  Roberts,  who  quit  the 
FSNE  after  he  resigned  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel  Star. 
Roberts  quit  the  newspaper  field  to  as¬ 
sume  operation  of  his  family’s  citrus  and 
other  business  interests. 


WRIGHT  ANGLES 


ADVERTISEMENT 


by  Larry  Wright 


(Want  Wright  Angles  in  your  paper?  Our  phone  number  is  on  page  3.) 
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Trawling  for  shrimp  and  groundfish 


If  you  thought  there  was  only  one  Gulf 
for  shrimp,  you  missed  Pandalus  horealls 


Lobster  isn’t  the  only  shellfish  from  New  England.  Maine  waters,  source  of 
over  80%  of  true  lobster,  produce  another  delicacy— the  Northern  Shrimp, 
whose  southern  limit  is  the  Gulf  of  Maine.  Catching  and  processing  these 
luscious  creatures  keeps  fishermen  and  packers  busy  in  winter— off-season  for 
most  fishing.  In  1974,  nearly  10-million  pounds  were  landed,  a  large  percentage 
of  them  individually  quick-frozen  for  export,  bringing  a  better  price  than  in 
this  country. 

Despite  the  increase  of  foreign  fishing  fleets— including  factory  ships  that  do 
their  processing  on  the  run.  New  England  fishermen  still  land  an  annual  catch 
worth  nearly  $100-million,  and  that’s  only  the  beginning  of  the  importance  of 
fishing  to  the  region.  Boat  building  and  outfitting,  seafood  processing,  shipping 
and  marketing,  keep  thousands  of  New  Englanders  in  money  to  buy  products 
they  read  about  in  that  best-read  of  advertising  media— the  local  New  England 
daily  newspaper. 


Maine  shrimp  processing  plant 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E&S) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journai  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


Doors  at  DOT 
found  hard 
to  pry  open 

The  Washington  press  corps  has  now 
found  a  government  department  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  defy  President  Carter’s  views 
favoring  great  public  access  to  govern¬ 
ment  activity. 

It’s  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
headed  by  Brock  Adams,  former 
Washington  State  Congressman,  whose 
policies  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  other 
departments,  where  officials  are  being 
encouraged  to  talk  to  the  press  openly 
and  often. 

Just  this  week,  Washington  Star  pub¬ 
lished  this  Page  One  headline:  “DOT 
Slams  the  Door  on  the  Press.’’  And,  as 
the  Star  pointed  out,  it  is  not  alone  in  its 
protests.  For  example: 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  reporter,  Albert 
R.  Karr,  who  has  been  covering  trans¬ 
portation  for  eight  years,  had  to  spend 
three  days  trying  to  track  down  one 
minor  fact  because  the  DOT  policy  pro¬ 
hibits  officials  from  talking  to  the  press 
without  prior  approval  from  David  A. 
Jewell,  a  Canadian  who  is  paid  $46,425  a 
year  to  serve  as  DOT’S  director  of  public 
affairs.  Karr  said  99%  of  the  information 
he  requires  is  to  clear  up  something,  not 


to  get  a  high-level  policy  pronounce¬ 
ment. 

A  Star  reporter,  Vernon  A.  Guidry, 
Jr.,  had  scheduled  an  interview  with  the 
Coast  Guard  commandant,  but  the  inter¬ 
view  was  cancelled  with  the  explanation 
that  Jewell  had  ordered  it. 

A  Newsweek  reporter,  Richard 
Thomas,  seeking  technical  details  on  the 
Concorde  supersonic  plane,  was  refused 
access  to  low-ranking  employes  and  had 
to  interview  Adams  himself  to  get  the 
facts  he  wanted. 

Douglas  Nelms  of  Aviation  Daily,  who 
sought  information  about  a  Braniff  air¬ 
line  proposal  to  fly  the  Concorde  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  Dallas,  was  told 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
which  would  normally  handle  such  mat¬ 
ters,  that  the  information  he  sought 
would  have  to  come  from  Jewell. 

Another  reporter  declared  that  DOT 
has  become  a  harder  government  agency 
to  cover  than  Interior,  Agriculture  or  De¬ 
fense. 

At  DOT,  even  top  policy  aides  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  talk  to  the  press;  everything 
has  to  come  from  Jewell,  or  he  has  to 
approve  its  being  revealed  to  the  press. 
Jewell  was  press  agent  for  Adams  when 
he  was  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  and,  when  Adams  came  to 
DOT,  he  was  allowed  to  bring  his  Capitol 
Hill  organization  with  him.  Five  of 
Adams’  six  top  aides  were  all  close  aides 
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when  he  was  a  Congressman. 

Adams  declares  Jewell  is  competent, 
does  his  job  well,  and — “since  he  is  not 
involved  in  any  sensitive  matters  involv¬ 
ing  Canada,’’  the  fact  Jewell  is  a  Cana¬ 
dian  is  not  considered  relevant. 

Adams  explains  his  policy  this  way: 
“What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  be  certain 
that  we  don’t  have  one  administrator  tak¬ 
ing  one  position  and  other  people  in  the 
department  taking  another.’’ 

In  February,  Alan  A  Butchman, 
Adams’  deputy  secretary,  issued  a 
memorandum  saying  “All  major  initia¬ 
tives  in  the  field  of  public  affairs  such  as 
interviews,  announcements,  news  re¬ 
leases,  editorial  board  conferences, 
speeches,  etc.  given  to  representatives  of 
the  news  media  must  first  be  cleared  with 
and  approved  by  the  director  of  public 
affairs.’’ 

Jewell  is  a  Canadian  who  has  been  in 
the  U.S.  since  1%2  and  has  no  intention 
of  becoming  and  American  citizen.  He  is 
believed  to  be  the  highest  paid  non¬ 
citizen  in  the  federal  establishment. 

• 

Sieberling  joins 
New  York  Times 

Dorothy  Seiberling,  an  executive 
editor  of  New  York  magazine,  will  join 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine  as  deputy 
editor,  it  has  been  announced  by  A.  M. 
Rosenthal,  executive  editor  of  the 
Times. 

At  the  same  time,  Martin  Arnold,  an 
assistant  metropolitan  editor  of  the 
Times,  was  named  assistant  editor  of  the 
Times  Magazine.  He  will  be  working 
with  the  editor,  Edward  Klein,  and 
Seiberling. 

Carrie  Donovan,  a  former  Times  fash¬ 
ion  reporter  who  was  most  recently 
vicepresident  for  communications  at 
Bloomingdale’s  department  store,  will 
also  join  the  Times  magazine.  She  will  be 
senior  editor  in  charge  of  food,  fashion 
and  related  departments. 

Seiberling  has  been  with  New  York 
magazine  since  1973,  and,  before  that, 
with  Life  magazine  where  she 
specialized  in  art  and  culture  and  was 
responsible  for  several  year-end  double 
issues. 

Donovan,  who  had  been  on  the  Times 
from  1955  to  1963,  held  editing  jobs  at 
Harper’s  Bazaar  and  Vogue  before  join¬ 
ing  Bloomingdale’s. 

Arnold  joined  the  Times  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter  in  1959  from  News- 
day,  the  Long  Island  newspaper.  He  has 
been  an  assistant  metropolitan  editor  at 
the  Times  for  a  year. 

Thomas  Johnson,  who  has  been  since 
1966  a  reporter  on  the  metropolitan  staff 
and  a  foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Times,  will  take  Arnold’s  place  as  an 
assistant  metropolitan  editor. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Mini  Page  to  Universai  Press  Syndicate 


“The  Mini  Page”,  which  appears 
weekly  in  over  200  newspapers,  has 
joined  Universal  Press  Syndicate,  John 
P.  McMeel,  president  of  UPS,  an¬ 
nounced. 

An  educational  feature  for  young 
readers,  “The  Mini  Page”  is  created  by 
Betty  Debnam,  of  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  will  assume 
distribution  of  the  4-page  “newspaper 
for  kids”  on  June  4  without  interruption 
of  service,  McMeel  said.  The  feature  has 
been  syndicated  since  its  inception  by 
MSC  Features  Inc.,  a  division  of  Lan- 
don  Associates,  national  newspaper  ad 
representatives.  It  was  the  only  feature 
syndicated  by  MSC. 

Debnam  created  the  “The  Mini  Page” 
in  1%9  and  first  began  publishing  it  in 
the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer 
(E&P,  March  20,  1971).  An  elementary 
teacher  for  10  years  with  a  masters  in 
education  from  Duke,  she  says  she 
always  had  an  inclination  toward  jour¬ 
nalism. 


Her  father,  W.  E.  Debnam,  was  a 
newspaperman  and  television  personal¬ 
ity  in  North  Carolina.  Her  grandfather, 
J.  E.  Debnam,  was  a  public  school 
superintendent  and  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  North  Carolina  Weekly,  a  job 
assumed  by  her  grandmother  after  his 
death. 

“The  Mini  Page”  combines  news, 
features,  jokes,  puzzles  and  art  in  a 
clean  and  simple  format.  A  front-page 
story  of  a  major  news  event  is  included 
with  open  space  for  newspapers  to  insert 
local  news  or  ads  for  the  elementary 
school  age  readership. 

“The  ability  to  provide  a  local  view  of 
a  city  and  its  newspaper  is  particularly 
attractive,”  McMeel  said. 

“The  Mini  Page”  received  distin¬ 
guished  achievement  awards  from  the 
Educational  Press  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  for  excellence  in  education  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  It  has  also  received  a  Freedom 
Foundation  honor  certificate  for  out¬ 


standing  achievement  in  bringing  about  a 
better  understanding  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  and  the  American  Dental 
Association  Science  Writers  awards. 

Universal  press  also  syndicates  such 
features  as  Doonesbury,  Ziggy  and  Tank 
McNamara,  along  with  columns  by 
Garry  Wills,  Andrew  Greeley  and  Niki 
Scott. 

Panax  stock  sale 
allowed  to  proceed 

Contrary  to  a  report  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  (March  19,  page  4),  the  purchase 
of  Panax  Corporation  shares  by  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  publishing  firm,  headed  by  Panax 
president  John  McGoff,  was  not  blocked. 

In  reporting  of  the  filing  of  a  lawsuit 
to  block  purchases  of  Panax  shares  by 
the  Sacramento  company,  the  story 
neglected  to  report  a  temporary  restrain¬ 
ing  order  to  prevent  the  stock  purchase 
had  failed  at  a  hearing. 

By  the  plaintiff’s  failure  to  obtain  a 
temporary  restraining  order,  the  Panax 
stock  purchase  offer  by  the  Sacramento 
firm  was  allowed  to  proceed. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  BY  SIMPSON  st.«es.»eek 


“There  was  some  fine  print  in  our  contract  to  televise  the  Moscow  Olympics! 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE, 
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Judge  throws  out  legal 
ad  publication  statute 


A  Chicago  judge  has  knocked  out 
every  Illinois  publication  statute  which 
requires  tax  assessment  lists  to  be 
printed  in  a  newspaper  published  in  the 
township  in  which  the  notice  must  ap¬ 
pear. 

Circuit  Court  Judge  Nathan  Cohen, 
deciding  the  statutes  are  unconstitution¬ 
al,  pointed  out  that  in  addition  to  the 
publication  statute  that  was  before  him  in 
a  case,  there  are  93  other  Illinois  statutes 
which  contain  the  same  requirement. 

Joe  FerstI,  secretary  of  Cook  County 
Publishers,  Inc.,  said  the  decision  would 
be  appealed  and  Cook  County  suburban 
publishers  will  seek  a  stay  of  the  judge’s 
enforcement  order. 

“This  will  be  done  in  the  hope  that 
until  this  case  is  decided,  chaos  will  not 
prevail  in  publication  of  legal  notices 
throughout  the  state.” 

The  litigation  was  commenced  by  3 
taxpayers  and  3  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  in  suburban  Cook  County  (Pad- 
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dock  Publications,  Myers  Publishing 
Co.,  and  Shepherd  Publications)  to  en¬ 
join  the  publication  of  tax  assessment 
notices  in  the  Suburban  Trib,  an  insert  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Cook  County  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  has  awarded  publication  of  cer¬ 
tain  tax  assessment  lists  for  4  townships 
in  suburban  Cook  County  Area  Publica¬ 
tions,  Corp.,  a  Tribune  subsidiary  which 
publishes  Suburban  Trib. 

The  plaintiffs  contended  that  the  pub¬ 
lications  statute  involved  required  that 
the  tax  lists  be  printed  in  a  newspaper 
published  in  the  township  affected  by  the 
tax  assessments  to  be  published. 

Judge  Cohen  ruled  that  such  a  re¬ 
quirement  was  unconstitutional,  unless 
the  term  “published”  included  news¬ 
papers  which  were  disseminated  or  cir¬ 
culated  in  the  township.  Under  prior  Il¬ 
linois  Supreme  Court  decisions,  the  legal 
definition  of  “published”  had  been  held 
to  mean  the  place  where  a  newspaper  was 
first  offered  or  issued  for  distribution  to 
the  public. 

The  Illinois  Press  Association  has 
joined  the  plaintiffs  in  supporting  the 
position  that  the  statute  was  constitu¬ 
tional  and  that  Suburban  Tribune  was 
not  qualified  to  publish  the  tax  lists  in 
question. 

Judge  Cohen  had  earlier  agreed  with 
the  plaintiffs  and  had  issued  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  injunction.  Effect  of  this  present 
order  was  to  dissolve  the  preliminary  in¬ 
junction  on  the  ground  the  statute  under 
which  the  injunction  had  been  issued  is 
unconstitutional,  a  contention  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  its  answer  to  the  suit 
against  Suburban  Tribune. 


Pennsylvania  to  bill 
reporters  for  phones 

Starting  in  April,  reporters  working 
out  of  Pennsylvania’s  Capitol  Newsroom 
will  be  charged  $50  a  month  per  tele¬ 
phone  for  the  State’s  WATS  service 
covering  long  distance  calls.  Secretary  of 
General  Services  Ronald  G.  Lench  an¬ 
nounced  following  requests  by  Sen. 
Thomas  M.  Nolan  (D- Allegheny)  that  he 
do  something  to  recoup  costs  of  operat¬ 
ing  the  newsroom. 

Lench  said  the  Associated  Press,  Al¬ 
lentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
on  the  basis  of  requests  made  by  the  AP 
and  the  papers  some  years  ago,  have 
been  paying  all  along  for  their  telephone 
service  in  the  news  room. 

Lench  said  the  long  distance  WATS 
charge  would  yield  about  $20,000  a  year 
against  the  cost  of  operating  the  news¬ 
room  which  he  placed  at  $45,000. 

Sen.  Nolan,  apparently  miffed  at 
stories  that  put  him  in  a  bad  light  regard¬ 
ing  the  handling  of  Senate  operating  ac¬ 
counts  and  junkets,  had  asked  Lench  to 
impose  charges  for  room  space  and  park¬ 
ing.  The  General  Services  secretary  said 
these  charges  could  not  be  broken  down 
because  the  State  itself  does  not  pay  rent 
on  the  property  involved.  Nolan  is  Sen¬ 
ate  Majority  Leader. 

In  a  letter  to  Nolan,  Secretary  Lench 
said: 

“Rather  than  restricting  the  media  ac¬ 
cess  to  government,  I  believe  it  would  be 
desirable  for  more  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  stations  to  have  full-time 
representation  in  the  state  capitol. 

“And  to  encourage  coverage  of  state 
government,  I  believe  that  it  is  valuable 
to  continue  to  make  support  of  a  full-time 
correspondent  by  various  news  outlets 
as  inexpensive  and  as  convenient  as  pos¬ 
sible,”  Lench  wrote  Nolan. 


News  leaks  assailed  by  atty.  general 


Trial  by  newspaper  through  leaks  of 
confidential  information  from  grand  jury 
investigations  is  disturbing  Attorney 
General  Griffin  B.  Bell,  he  told  reporters 
last  week. 

Bell  informed  a  news  conference  on 
March  18  that,  since  coming  to  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  January  26,  he  has  seen 
a  large  number  of  inaccurate  press  re¬ 
ports  about  federal  grand  jury  probes. 
He  cited  stories  about  charges  that  South 
Korean  officials  had  attempted  to  bribe 
Congressmen  and  that  Richard  C. 
Helms,  former  director  of  the  Central  In¬ 
telligence  Agency,  had  made  false  state¬ 
ments  about  CIA  activity  in  Chile. 

The  Attorney  General  said  he  wasn't 
blaming  the  press.  “If  I  were  working  for 
the  media  and  somebody  told  me  some¬ 
thing,  I'd  print  it,”  he  said.  At  the  same 
time,  he  added:  “I  don't  think  grand  jury 


information  should  be  leaked,  too  often 
it’s  inaccurate.  It’s  a  denial  of  due  proc¬ 
ess.” 

In  the  case  of  the  Korean  matter.  Bell 
said  that,  in  a  period  of  a  few  days,  he 
had  seen  five  different  published  ver¬ 
sions  of  how  many  persons  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  indicted.  The  stories  ranged 
widely  in  numbers,  he  said,  and  all  were 
inaccurate. 

Only  about  10  people  in  the  Justice 
Department  know  the  whole  story  in  the 
Korean  probe.  Bell  siiid,  but  pointing  out 
about  40  others  know  little  parts  of  it.  It 
was  obvious,  he  said,  that  the  leaks  were 
coming  from  the  group  of  40.  As  a  result, 
he  emphasized,  not  one  story  was  accu¬ 
rate. 

He  also  cited  as  false  a  recent  pub¬ 
lished  report  that  the  Justice  Department 
has  decided  to  seek  indictment  of  Helms. 
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Editor  sits  down 
with  her  readers 


By  Keith  Shelton 

When  the  Greenville  (Tex.)  Herald- 
Banner  wants  to  know  what  its  readers 
think  of  the  paper,  the  editor  simply  asks 
them  at  their  next  meeting. 

It’s  not  a  meeting  of  all  the  readers, 
just  a  meeting  of  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Board,  made  up  of  a  cross-section  of 
citizens  of  the  Northeast  Texas  city  of 
23,650. 

Not  exactly  a  sounding  board,  the 
council  is  more  like  a  sounding  handball 
court — the  communication  flows  several 
ways.  Sometimes  the  editor  asks  the  citi¬ 
zens  what  they  think  of  the  paper.  Some¬ 
times  the  citizens  have  a  complaint  they 
want  to  air.  Sometimes  the  citizens  only 
want  an  explanation.  Sometimes  the 
editor  only  wants  to  explain. 

A  1971  brainchild  of  publisher  Matt 
Sheley,  the  board  is  “run”  by  editor  Ann 
Faragher.  Together  they  appoint  the 
members.  Editor  Faragher  guides  the 
agenda  for  the  fourth  Tuesday  luncheon 
meetings.  Sometimes  she  takes  a  staff 
member  along  to  air  a  special  issue,  like 
sports. 

At  times  the  circulation  manager  and 
the  advertising  manager  have  gone  to  the 
meetings. 

Real  results 

Effects  of  the  council  are  not  just  pub¬ 
lic  relations  in  a  vague  sense.  According 
to  Mrs.  Faragher,  the  results  are  real: 

•  Two  high  school  students  on  the 
council  suggested  some  things  that  could 
be  added  to  the  high  school  column  the 
paper  carries. 

•  When  the  editor  was  undecided  on 
continuing  a  Fun  Page  for  children,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  two  mothers  with  chil¬ 
dren  in  school  for  the  feature  caused  the 
editor  to  keep  it. 

•  “You  don’t  always  have  a  lot  of  live 
news  in  the  Monday  paper,  why  don’t 
you  run  a  man-on-the-street  poll  on 
Mondays,”  one  board  member 
suggested.  Now  the  poll  runs  every 
Monday  with  pictures. 

•  Board  members  who  had  contact 
with  older  residents  of  the  city — their  par¬ 
ents  or  through  volunteer  work  at  nurs¬ 
ing  homes — suggested  more  coverage  of 
real  activities  of  senior  citizens.  “They 
don’t  want  to  read  stuff  on  how  to  sit  and 
rock  and  crochet  at  the  same  time,”  the 
board  member  warned. 

•  A  feature  was  dropped  last  month 
because  not  a  single  member  of  the  board 
ever  read  it.  “It  makes  me  mad  every 
time  1  do,”  one  said. 

“What  we  try  to  do,”  Mrs.  Faragher 
explains,  “is  to  try  to  find  a  mix  of  men 
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and  women  as  representative  as  far  as 
possible  of  all  segments  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.” 

At  present,  the  council  includes  a 
senior  citizen  who  is  a  retired  profes¬ 
sional  person,  a  woman  who  is  in  busi¬ 
ness,  a  housewife  with  school  children,  a 
boy  and  a  girl  from  high  school,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  county,  the  city  and 
the  school  system. 

The  paper  tries  to  have  someone  on 
the  board  connected  with  one  of  the 
churches.  There  is  always  at  least  one 
black,  sometimes  two,  but  the  black 
member  or  members  always  are  on  there 
for  a  legitimate  reason — they  represent  a 
segment  of  the  community  for  another 
reason  and  not  just  because  they  are 
black. 

Members  of  council 

Members  are  County  Judge  Ed  Ter¬ 
rell;  Mrs.  Earline  McKay,  who  owns  and 
operates  a  dress  shop;  Dr.  Keith  Bear¬ 
den,  director  of  instruction  for  the  school 
system;  the  Rev.  Charles  Faulkner,  a 
Christian  church  minister  who  is  also  an 
elementary  teacher  and  who  is  black; 
Bob  Nelson,  director  of  the  electrical 
department  of  the  city;  Mrs.  Nick  Jones, 
a  housewife  with  children  in  high  school 
and  elementary  school  who  has  an  el¬ 
derly  grandmother  and  who  does  volun¬ 
teer  work  in  nursing  homes;  Jim  Saker, 
manager  of  the  Walker  Manufacturing 
Co.  and  an  avid  newspaper  reader;  and 
Mrs.  Sterling  Newcomb,  a  young 
housewife  who  has  pre-school  children, 
is  active  in  community  affairs  and  whose 
husband  is  an  attorney,  giving  her  input 
from  the  legal  profession.  The  high 
school  members  are  Kim  Knowles  and 
Phil  Smith. 

The  nameplate  of  the  Harte-Hanks 
newspaper  carries  the  slogan,  “Great 
Communities  Are  Built  By  People  Who 
Care.”  Editor  Faragher  thinks  her 
people  care. 

Two  or  three  of  the  members  usually 
are  advertisers,  but  she  says,  “This  is 
not  a  pipeline  to  the  business  communi¬ 
ty.  This  is  a  pipeline  to  the  people  of  the 
community.” 

Attendance  at  the  meetings  is  good — 
well  over  half  each  time — and  the  mem¬ 
bers  call  Mrs.  Faragher  if  they  are  going 
to  be  absent. 

Sometime  they  pass  on  bits  of  business 
for  her  to  bring  up  for  them. 

The  meetings  vary  greatly  in  their  con¬ 
tent.  “They'll  talk  about  the  news  con¬ 
tent  of  the  paper,  what  they  think  of  local 
coverage,  what  they  think  people  read,” 
Mrs.  Faragher  says. 

She  has  taken  most  of  her  staff  with 


her  at  one  time  or  another.  The  sports 
editor  had  to  explain  that  there  were  40 
Little  League  baseball  teams  in  town  and 
the  paper  couldn’t  give  10  inches  to  each 
one.  Even  the  photographers  have  gone. 

Mrs.  Faragher  is  the  only  one  from  the 
paper  who  goes  to  all  the  meetings. 
Sometimes  she  doesn’t  take  anyone. 

Does  the  board  have  more  than  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  value  to  her?  “Oh  yes,  it 
definitely  does,”  she  says. 

As  another  example  of  decision  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  board,  she  cites  the 
case  of  the  comic  page.  “We  started 
running  the  horoscope  on  the  comic  page 
and  we  got  lots  of  complaints.  This  was 
not  the  kind  of  material  that  children 
ought  to  be  reading.”  So  she  called  some 
board  members.  They  said  they  could 
understand  the  objections.  So  she  put  the 
horoscope  out  in  the  paper  and  put 
“Dear  Abby”  on  the  comic  page.  “Tliat 
brought  the  whole  community  down 
around  my  ears,”  she  says.  The  sex  in 
the  advice  column  was  objectionable. 

Finally,  out  of  the  options  presented, 
the  board  picked  “today  in  History,”  an 
AP  feature  giving  what  happened  in  his¬ 
tory  on  that  date.  Response  to  the  histor¬ 
ical  feature  was  very  favorable,  she  says. 

Saker  says  he  thinks  the  board  is 
worth  the  effort.  “The  reason  1  do,  real¬ 
ly,  is  that  the  newspaper  working  in  a 
vacuum  is  foolish.  If  they  don’t  have  this 
kind  of  input,  they  don’t  know  what’s 
happening.” 

The  plant  manager  encouraged  the 
newspaper  to  endorse  candidates,  some¬ 
thing  it  wasn’t  doing.  This  year,  the 
paper  did  endorse,  and,  although  Saker 
didn’t  agree  with  all  the  paper’s  choices, 
he’s  glad  they  did.  “I  thought  they  were 
not  doing  their  job  editorially  if  they 
didn’t  do  it,”  he  says. 

He  also  suggested  the  paper  drop  a 
feature  that  just  pointed  out  federal 
spending  without  giving  the  full  story  and 
recommended  that  the  paper  carry  the 
voting  record  of  the  local  representatives 
instead,  which  the  paper  did. 

Does  he  feel  more  a  part  of  the  paper 
now?  “I  sure  do.  1  go  cover  to  cover 
now,”  he  says. 

S/G  assigned 

The  account  for  Johnnie  Walker  Red 
Label  scotch  has  been  assigned  to 
Smith/Greenland,  Inc.,  effective  July  1, 
1977,  it  was  announced  by  John  E.  Heil- 
mann,  president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer,  Somerset  Importers,  Ltd.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  for  Johnnie  Walker  Red 
Label  is  $6,000,000.  D’Arcy,  Mac  Manus 
and  Masius,  Inc.,  has  been  the  agency 
for  Johnnie  Walker  Red. 

Heilmann  said  that  Johnnie  Walker 
Swing  is  being  assigned  to  the  McDonald 
&  Little  Agency,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  (and 
New  York).  Previously,  Johnnie  Walker 
Swing  had  been  unassigned. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

AUTOMOTIVE 

HOROSCOPES 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers’  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  san^les,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 

OLGA  KNOWS 

Most  rapidly  expending  weekly  horo¬ 
scope  column  in  this  galaxy.  Bright, 
breezy,  bold.  Full  of  sass  and  vinegar. 

550  words  camera  readv.  Samples. 
Patsy  Milligan  Syndicate,  Box  14,  Dun¬ 
dee.  III.  60118. 

CARTOONS 

HUMOR 

FIGLEAVES— "A  ribtickling  Paradise 
Lost.”  Weekly  cartoon.  Good  rates— 
FREE  samples.  Sandcastles-E,  Box 
1356,  Newport  News,  Va.  23601. 

CAPITOL  COMEDY — Spoofs  Washington 
with  Carson-type  one-liners.  4th  big 
year.  Samples.  Jack  Posner,  220  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  1()016. 

FILLERS 

MEDICAL 

WE’VE  ALWAYS  SAID  “Good  fillers  make 
good  features,"  and  our  subscribers’ 
reaction  proves  us  right.  Robbins  Filler 
Service  offers  time  copy  above  the  aver¬ 
age,  and  at  modest  cost-based  on  circu¬ 
lation.  Many  subjects,  good  writing,  reli¬ 
able  research.  A  request  on  your  let¬ 
terhead  will  bring  a  sample  of  this  desk 
man’s  makeup  bonanza.  Our  21st  year. 
Robbins  &  Associates,  P.  0.  Box  780. 
Seattle.  Wash.  98111. 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE 

Medical  column  now  twice  weekly.  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 

J.  Polk.  300  Half  Mile  Rd..  Red  Bank, 

N.J.  07701. 

MONEY 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY” 

Weekly  reader-pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  Camera-ready.  Samples. 
Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 

FOOD 

SECOND  HELPINGS:  Devoted  to  the  his¬ 
tory,  folklore,  facts  and  fiction  of  prepar¬ 
ing  and  preserving  garden  vegetables. 

2(J  weekly  columns,  June  1-October  12. 
Pat  Foran,  43  Beacon  Street  Circle,  Mil- 
ton,  Mass.  02186. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

ARE  YOU  PUZZLED  how  to  increase  your 
circulation?  Manufacturer-quality  Per¬ 
sonalized  Photo  Jigsaw  Puzzles  will  pro¬ 
vide  free  puzzles  for  your  next  contest, 
etc.  Write,  call  Jigsaw  Marci,  Box  914E, 
Southampton,  Pa.  18%6.  (215)  357- 
8346. 

ALPHABET  SOUP!  A  bite  of  gossip,  a 
morsel  of  good  eating,  700  words  week¬ 
ly.  By  Barbara  Burton,  Food  Editor,  The 
Boston  Herald  American.  For  samples, 

*■  fates  write  Box  lOA,  2  Hawthorne  PL, 
Snston,  Mass.  02114. 

TRAVEL 

GARDENING 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World 
travel  column  now  in  4th  year,  weekly. 
Camera-ready.  $1.25  week,  weeklies 
Free  copies  #1  Easy  St..  Aptos,  Calif. 
95003. 

JOIN  GARDEN  BOOM!  Glossy  photo,  600 
word  weekly,  6th  year,  member  GWAA. 
Details;  Masson,  Box  66.  Needham, 
Mass.  02192. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Payable  with  order)  (Remittance  should  accompany 

copy  unless  credit  established). 

4-weeks  —  $1  35  per  line,  oer  issue  4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  —  $1  50  per  line,  per  issue  3  weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  $1  65  per  line,  per  issue  2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 

1  week  —  $1  75  per  line  1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 

Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count  Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 

as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

A.r-maJ  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (Overseas  mail  only). 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4  60  per  agate  line-  $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N  Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

PUBLISHING  AND  PRINTING  family  with 
substantial  assets  here  and  abroad  seeks 
merger  or  possible  acquisitions  under  joint 
company  involving  print  or  broadcast 
properties,  looking  for  greater  strength 
through  semi-autonomous  association. 
Complete  confidentiality.  Box  437,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITTO 

Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office;  (913)  381-8280. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 

Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  TEAM  with  com¬ 
plete  experience  in  all  phases  of  printing 
and  publishing  of  weekly  newspaper  and 
job  shop,  to  buy  into  modern  o^ration 
doing  $l25,0(X)-$150,(XJ0  annually.  Grow¬ 
ing  community  with  solid  forest  industry 
economy.  High  return  to  ambitious  couple. 
For  full  details,  write  A.  Mazur,  Box  10, 
Hudson  Bay,  Sask.,  Canada,  SOE  OYO,  or 
call  (306)  865-2771  evenings. 

AUTHORS  WANTED!  Be  a  "maverick  pub¬ 
lisher.”  Best  alternative  to  trade  or  subsidy 
publishing.  High  quality,  low  rates,  short 
runs,  computerized  photo  typesetting, 
perfect  or  hardbound,  currently  8-week  de¬ 
livery,  page  proofs,  editing  and  promo¬ 
tional  assistance  available.  Maverick  Pub¬ 
lications,  Box  243-EP,  Bend,  Oregon 
97701.  (503)  382-6978. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Sid  Smith,  President 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  Conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  nego-tiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  33^,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 

GROSECLOSE  WILLIAMS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Founded  1944,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  “Elgin 
Groseclose  has  immense  personal  exper¬ 
tise  in  valuation  matters.”  U.S.  Tax  Court, 
re  Worcester  Telegram. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 

Media  Broker 

On  file— over  3(X)  active  qualified  buyers 
for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  . 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.  P.  0.  Or. 
12428,  Panama  City.  Fla.  32401. 

TELL  IT  TO  THE  PUBLISHER! 

We'll  get  your  message  across  to  the  largest  assemblage  of  newspaper  executives 
in  the  country  with  our  special  April  23  ANPA  CONVENTION  ISSUE.  We’ll  be  in  San 
Francisco  to  open  a  Golden  Gate  of  selling  opportunities.  Order  your  E&P  Classified 
Ad  now — and  we'l  I  place  it  in  the  hands  of  just  the  publisher  you’  re  trying  to  reach! 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name  _  _ 

Address _ 

City  _ State _ Zip  _ 

Phone  _  _ 

Authorized. by _ 

□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  Weeks  Till  Forbidden 

Classification  _  _ 

(Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear) 

Copy:  Print  or  type  copy  on  separate  sheet  of  paper 
and  attach  to  this  order  blank. 

Mail  to:  editor  L  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  York.  N  Y.  10022 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  26,  1977 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1349. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker,  P.O. 
Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763.  (714) 
626-6440. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPERS 
FOR  SALE 

Several  profitable  Soutti  Caro¬ 
lina  county  seat  weeklies  in  non¬ 
competitive  growth  markets 
ranging  in  paid  circulation  from 
2000  to  3^.  Principals  only. 

JIMMY  CROWE 

202  Winchester  Dr. 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410 
(912)  897-1348  or 
(912)  897-1346 


CANCER  SURGERIES  dictate  immediate 
sale  of  $2,050,000  per  annum  weekly 
chain.  Growth  last  12  vearsover  1000%. 
Locale  highest  West  Coast  income,  cul¬ 
tural  and  climate  qualities  in  world.  Cash 
preferred  but  terms  can  be  arranged  to 
buyer  with  bankable  security.  Please  reply 
in  own  handwriting.  Box  454,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEMI-WEEKLIES  plus  shopper  in  exclusive 
market.  7300  paid  circulation.  Modern 
offset  plant  including  4  unit  Goss  Commu¬ 
nity.  Zone  5.  $1  million  plus.  Box  449, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALREADY-ESTABLISHED,  statewide 
(South  Carolina)  sports  magazine.  Owners 
unable  to  finance  future  growth;  will  ac¬ 
cept  best  offer.  Call  (803)  571-3892. 


AREA  6  WEEKLY  GROUP  for  sale. 
$4(X1,000--  gross  in  prime  growth  area, 
$700,000  plus  real  estate.  Will  consider 
tax  free  exchange  of  registered  stock  or 
$200, 0(X)  cash  down  from  qualified  buyer. 
Owner  available  to  piovide  management 
continuity.  Box  531,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MASSACHUSETTS  weekly  grossing 
$300,000  this  year  projected,  in  growing 
highly  attractive  area  near  seacoast. 
Priced  $275,000,  29%  down,  10  years, 
8% 

SUNBELT  metropolitan  weekly  to  do  $3.8 
million  1977,  profitable.  Excellent  man¬ 
agement  with  sale. 

SOUTHERN  TEXAS  weekly  grossed 
$86,594, 1976;  cashflow,  $34,420,  priced 
$90,000,  $26,000  down. 

IDAHO  WEEKLY  did  $59,219,  1976,  pro¬ 
fitable,  growth,  excellent  building  with 
sale,  priced  $75,(X)0,  $20,000  down,  10 
years,  7y2%. 

MISSOURI  WEEKLY,  east,  grossed 
$76,920,  priced  $35,000,  $12,000,  terms 
at  8%. 

NORTH  MISSOURI  weekly,  town  700,  did 
$23,000,  only  $8,000. 

For  reports,  please  contact 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Box  7133,  Indian  Creek  Branch 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  66207 


PRINTING.  PUBLISHING  and  weekly 
newspaper,  $25,0(X)  per  year  net  in  the 
past.  Much  higher  rate  now.  January- 
February  gross  sales  $30,000.  Net  earn¬ 
ings  $3800.  Highest  offer  by  June  1. 
Heartland  News,  P.  0.  Box  188,  Spring  Val¬ 
ley,  Calif.  92077. 


ZONE  6,  MONTHLY  ADVERTISER,  $100,- 
000  gross,  estimated  1977  gross 
$150, 0(X);  can  be  doubled.  Owner  has 
other  interests.  80%  of  gross,  25%  down. 
Box  520.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


40%  OF  OUTSTANDING  STOCK  in  central 
south  Georgia  daily  and  shopper.  High 

frowth  area  on  Interstate  Highway.  A.  C. 
ift.  Box  348,  Tifton,  Ga.  31794.  Ph:  (912) 
382-6632. 


WEEKLY  TABLOID 

Absentee  owner  desires  outright  sale  or 
partnership  to  manage  three  Oregon 
Weekly  Tabloids.  Opportunity  for  high  prof¬ 
its.  Reply  to:  Beautiful  West  Publishing 
Co.,  202  N.W.  21st,  Portland,  Oregon 
97209. 


POPULAR  alternate-week  newspaper.  3 
years  old,  15,000  per  issue,  free  to  read¬ 
ers.  Great  potential  for  someone  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  capital.  Zone  9.  Priced  to  sell.  Box  487, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NEWSPAPER  WANTED:  Country  weekly 
with  modern  job  shop.  Preferably  in  Area 
2,  but  will  consider  right  opportunity  in  any 
section  of  the  country.  Must  be  solid  com¬ 
pany  with  positive  cash  flow  and  growth 
potential.  Would  prefer  printing  situation 
with  excess  capacity.  If  property  is 
healthy,  would  also  prefer  to  retain  present 
management.  Send  all  details  first  letter; 
all  replies  held  in  strict  confidence.  Pur¬ 
chaser  is  respected  and  successful  inter¬ 
national  communications  company  with 
book  and  magazine  publishing  divisions, 
separate  printing  and  market  research 
companies,  and  direct  mail  and  catalog  di¬ 
visions.  Annual  sales  $60  million.  Box 357, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTOR  seeks  to  purchase  large  weekly 
with  consistent  record  of  profits  and  no  job 
printing.  Have  excellent  journalistic  cre¬ 
dentials.  All-cash  purchase  satisfactory. 
Complete  confidentiality  assured.  Box 
203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS 

WANTED 

Have  substantial  investor  wanting 
to  buy  large  group  of  weeklies 
Profitable  dailies  also  considered 
Call  collect  or  contact  — 

Don  Malcolm 
Carillon  Tower  West 
13601  Preston  Road.  Suite  417 
Dallas  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  ot 

Radio  TV.  CATV  and  Newspapers 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available  reworked/updated  trade-ins. 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  IN(i.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Cjalif.  90278. 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentages  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801 


2  USED  CK  OPTICAL  CO.  Squeeze  Lenses. 
4.5%  width  and  2%  reduction  used  on 
Chemco  Marathon  Cameras.  Contact  Pur¬ 
chasing  Dept.,  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal, 
(401)  277-7470. 


ROBERTSON  process  camera,  14"x20" 
with  reprocopy  processor.  Call  (716)  296- 
5673  or  (716)  386-4711. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


IBM  S/32  RPG-2  accounts  receivable  pro¬ 
grams  for  sale.  Sales  analysis.  Inland  re¬ 
port,  aging.  Computer  time  for  insertion 
order  approximately  one-half  hour  daily 
and  receipts  about  15  minutes  daily.  Bill¬ 
ing  and  reports  complete  within  five  hours. 
R  .  C.  Zollinger,  The  Gallup  Independent, 
P.O.  Box  1210,  Gallup,  N.M  87301. 


MAILROOM 


DIDDE-GLASER  320  newspaper  inserter,  3 
stations.  Handles  Vz  fold  or  VSi  fold  papers, 
8-10,000  per  hour.  Perfect  condition. 
(219)  288-1411. 


SHERIDAN  48P,  24P  and  Mueller  227  in¬ 
serters.  Spares  included.  Very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Box  382,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  251  Counterstacker  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Very  good  condition.  Box  415, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 

VERY  GOOD  CONDITION 

BOX  421,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1900  SERIES  ADDRESSOGRAPH,  excel- 
ent  condition,  with  Graphotype,  automa¬ 
tic  delivery,  3  large  tray  storage  cabinets, 
10,000  frames  and  plates.  Asking  $3000. 
Call  (203)  567-8789. 

MUELLER  227  INSERTER  AND  231 
STACKER.  2  YEARS  OLD.  BOX  418, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

CHESHIRE  528  labeling  machine  with 
quarter  folder.  New  1975.  Pitney-Bowes 
4351  postage  meter  base.  Wanted;  Phil- 
lipsburg  inserters.  Call  toll  free:  (800) 
527-2564. 

SPEEDAUMAT  with  friction  and  shuttle 
feeds,  cabinet,  trays  and  Graphotype 
platemaker.  Call  (716)  296-5673  or  (716) 
386-4711. 

SIGNODE  MLN  II  automatic  strapper,  fine 
mechanical  condition,  3V(2  years  old. 
O.N.E.,  1761  Tully  Circle  N.£^.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30329.  (404)  321-3992. 

NEWSPAPER  BAGS 

PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS— All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 

NEWSPRINT 

SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint .  .  . 

CK  OPTICAL  CO.  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278 

25”  AND  12y2",  40"  DIAMETER,  28  lb. 
Pre-December.  1976  price.  Greater  Jersey 
Press,  (201)  254-7004. 

OCR'S 

DATATYPE  OCR.  used  every  day.  less  than 

2  years  old  (going  to  front  end  system), 
excellent  condition,  $6(XX).  McMahon.  Los 
Alamos  Monitor,  Los  Alamos,  N.M.  (505) 
662-4185. 

PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 

Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

PASTEUP  SUPPUES 

McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54-14th  Street 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 

Ph:  (^)  233-5211 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

COMPUGRAPHIC— JUSTOWRITERS 
7200  with  line  counter— $3100.  Compu- 
writer  1.  $4300.  Keyboards-$1200.  FHN 
Business  Prod.,  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel 
N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 

FOR  SALE— LIKE  NEW 
Complete  Compugraphic 
Typesetting  System 

Used  9  months  on  weekly  newspaper.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  Computape  II,  Correcting  KDT, 
7200  standard  display  headliner,  Compu- 
kwik  Processor,  spare  parts  kit,  spare 
reader  and  many  extras. 

(^st  $30,000  New— Will  Sacrifice. 
Laverne  Thomas — Ph;  (919)  347-5466 
Onslow  Publishing  Company 
P.  0.  Box  7118 
Jacksonville,  N.C.  28540 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH  Comp/Set  510  Di¬ 
rect-Entry  Phototypesetter  with  6  type 
discs — 5Vs  pt.— 74  pt.;  with  AM  745  Day¬ 
light  Processor;  with  Model  30  Striped 
Adhesive  Wax  Coater— New  1976.  Call  Eric 
Glass.  (301)  756-6671. 


USED  COMPUWRITER  II  with  fonts.  Good 
condition.  Priced  for  immediate  sale: 
$7000.  Beacon  Advertising,  1301  Ave.  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  n!y.  10019.  (212) 
765-5630. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  HS,  spare  parts 
list,  spare  reader,  wire  stripper,  64  LPM 
machine,  $3000.  McMahaon,  Los  Alamos 
Monitor,  Los  Alamos,  N.M.  (505)  662- 
4185.’ 


COMPUGRAPHIC  7200  with  spare  parts 
kit;  Just-O-Text  70  with  keyboard  and  pro¬ 
cessor.  Call  (716)  296-5673  or  (716)  386- 
471 L. 


2-YEAR-OLD  COMPUWRITER  I,  includes 
fonts,  spare  parts  kit:  $5500.  Phone  (607) 
272-60)60. 


PHOTON  PACESETTER  MARK  1—8  face 
14  lens.  Excellent  condition.  $8500.  (916) 
372-0910. 


FONTS  FOR  COMPUGRAPHIC  7200 
Wide  selection,  low,  low  prices,  immediate 
delivery.  Write  WILMINGTON  PHOTO 
TYPE  POUNDERS,  INC.,  P.  0.  Box  32, 
Topsfield,  Mass.  01983  for  free  catalog  or 
call  (617)  887-6244. 


COMPUWRITER  II,  Serial  #1456, 12  width 
plugs,  some  fontstrips.  Available  now. 
Make  nffer.  Call  or  write  Mr.  Kistler,  (408) 
649-1311,  P.  0.  Box  508,  Pacific  Grove, 
Calif.  93950. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  7200L  together  with  1 
Compudry  Processor,  1  Compugraphic 
72(X}L  Character  Line  Length  Display  and 
1  spare  parts  kit.  Inquire;  Warren  L. 
Swartz,  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc.  8  W. 
King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  i76()4.  Phone; 
(717)  397-5251. 


TWO  VARISYSTEMS  KC-700  keyboards. 
Counting  capability  with  programs  to  drive 
Photon  Pacesetters.  $1500  each.  Contact; 
Bill  Matthews  at  (704)  252-5611. 


TWO  5-DISC  FOTOTRONIC  1200’s  with  2 
readers  and  punches  and  5  keyboards. 
Also  2  Photon  200B’s.  Contact  W.  R. 
Stabler,  P.  0.  ^x  150,  Napa,  Calif.  (707) 
226-3711. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  URBANITE  4  units,  new  approxi¬ 
mately  1964,  half  and  quarter  folder.  New 
Gregg  imprinter,  Gilmount  V*  and  V$  folder. 
Contact  IPEC  Inc.,  (312)  738-1200. 


GOSS  METRO — 4/5  units,  late  model, 
available  with  flying  paster.  Box  2204, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
2  Goss  Community  units  for  add-on 
Goss  Community  1  unit,  folder 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  3  units 
Goss  Suburban  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folder,  22%" 

Goss  Universal  6  units 
Cottrell  V-15  units,  and  presses 
Fairchild  Newsking,  units 
Fairchild  Newsking,  2  unit  press 
Color  King  2;1  folder,  model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite,  45V'z" 
cutoff 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


3-UNIT  VANGUARD  PRESS.  31"  wide  with 
heavy-duty  folder.  $3000  worth  extra 
parts.  Rollers,  chains,  plates,  blankets. 
$22,000.  Write  Grants  Daily  Beacon,  P.  0. 
Box  579.,  (irants,  N.M.  87020,  or  call 
(505)  287-4411. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


GOSS  MARK  I  HEADLINER— 10  units,  2 
half  decks,  22%'  cutoff,  double  folder  with 
balloon  formers,  reels,  tensions,  A.C. 
drive — good  condition.  Phone  (804)  446- 
2458,  (919)  373-1000^ _ 

URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESS 
23  9/16  CUTOFF,  EXCELLENT  CONDI¬ 
TION.  6  units  and  Goss  2;1  and  3:2  fold¬ 
ers.  Includes  saddles  for  direct  printing. 
Complete  accessories  and  spare  parts.  Box 
239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  6-unit,  SC  folder,  new 
1970.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312)  738-1200; 
Telex  25-4388. 


AVAILABLE 

IMMEDIATELY 

COTTRELL  V-15A,  4  units,  V-25  folder, 
1973 

COTTRELL  V-15A,  2  units,  1969 
COTTRELL  V-25,  Vz  and  V*  folder 
COTTRELL  V-22  roll  stand,  2  position 

O.N.E. 

1761  Tully  Circle  N.E. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30329 
(404)  321-3992. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  folder  with  one  Com¬ 
munity  unit  (both  1971  oil)  $40,000. 
Baldwin  Counterveyor  (1975)  $6000. 
Thoen  Publishing,  1625  W.  Broadway, 
Spokane,  Wash.  99201.  (509)  326-2234. 


_ VDT’s _ 

HENDRIX  5200  Editing  Terminal,  Facit 
Punch,  Decitak  Reader,  new  in  '72,  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  $6000.  McMahon,  Los 
Alamos  Monitor,  Los  Alamos,  N.M.  (505) 
662-4185. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

USED  3-KNIFE  TRIMMER 
FOR  SVz  X  11  BOOKLETS. 

BOX  448,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

URBANITE  UNITS— 1  to  8  units:  write 
stating  age,  condition,  availability  and 
price.  Box  451,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  COUNT-O-VEYOR. 

CALL  BILL  GROTE 
(216)  725-4161. 

NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

STA-HI  251,  257  or  Cutler  Hammer  Mark 
III  Stacker.  Also  SHERIDAN  24P  or48Por 
Mueller  227  inserter.  Box  2053,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  TO  8  UNITS. 

BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

USED  PEXTO  3  ft.  shear,  foot  operated, 
(^n  be  old.  but  must  be  working.  F.  L. 
Greenway.  196  14th  St.  N.W..  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30318.  (404)  878-3257. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MUELLER  227  inserter 
and  Mueller  231  stacker. 

Box  2251,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  BY  PUBLISHER:  2  or  3  unit  Goss 
Community  or  Fairchild  Newsking.  Call 
(516)  588-6600. 

ONE  UNIT  with  roll  stand  for  Cottrell  V-15A 
press.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Noble 
Welch,  Terrell  Tribune,  P.  0.  Box  669.  Ter¬ 
rell.  Texas  75160.  (214)  563-6476. 

ONE  36"  GOSS  SUBURBAN  stacked  unit, 
(4  plate  cylinders)  for  offset.  Need  by  June 
1st.  Contact  Jerry  Steffens,  Pioneer  Press 
Inc.,  1232  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette.  III. 
60091.  (312)  251-4300. 


WILL  START  or  maintain  telephone  sales¬ 
room,  boy  crew  operation  or  other  proven 
promotions  producing  up  to  KXl.CiOO  or¬ 
ders  yearly.  Available  soon— $25,000- 
$35,000  bracket.  Strictly  confidential.  Box 
435,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for 
prormtion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  repro¬ 
duction.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small, 
Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


CREATIVE  SERVICES 

ARTISTS-WRITERS.  Journalists  can  turn 
out  quick — but  quality — work.  No  assign¬ 
ment  too  tough.  Real  pros  whose  expertise 
ranges  from  putting  together  trade 
magazines,  brochures  and  children's 
books  to  news  articles,  illustrations,  pub¬ 
licity  campaigns  and  editorial  consulta¬ 
tions.  Box  548,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING  SERVICES 

EXCELLENT  LETTERPRESS  facilities  for 
composition  and/or  printing  below  photo¬ 
composition  prices.  In-plant  engraving  and 
mailing  facilities  available.  Call  or  write 
Standard  Printing  Co.,  Celina,  Ohio  45822. 
(419)  586-2371. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering.  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501,  (512) 
682-7011. 


Help 


Wanted... 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

TOUGALOO  COLLEGE  seeks  Journalism 
Instructor/Program  Director.  MA  or  PhD, 
newspaper  reporting-production  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary,  rank  depend  on  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Apply  by  April  1  to  Journalism  Pro¬ 
ram,  Tougaloo  College,  Tougaloo,  Miss. 
9174.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 

WESTERN  WASHINGTON  STATE  COL¬ 
LEGE  Journalism  Department  is  seeking 
candidates  for  the  1977-78  school  year  at 
the  Assistant  Professor  level.  Courses  in¬ 
clude  basic  writing  and  editing,  mass 
media  and  possibly  advertising  and  re¬ 
search  methods.  Please  send  a  resume 
with  dates  and  references  explaining  press 
and  teaching  experience,  education  and 
degrees  and  any  other  pertinent  back¬ 
ground. 

Substantial  press  experience  required. 
Nine-month  appointment  beginning  Sep¬ 
tember.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  to  Pete  Steffens,  Acting 
Chairman,  Journalism  Department,  West¬ 
ern  Washington  State  College,  Bellingham, 
Washington  98225.  Phone  (206)  676- 
3252.  Deadline  is  April  21.  Western 
Washington  State  College  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Empjoyer. 

DISTINGUISHED  EASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  seeks  Di¬ 
rector  for  midcareer  program  for  jour¬ 
nalists.  Background  in  business  and 
economic  reporting  essential.  Send  appli¬ 
cation  or  nomination  by  April  10.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Box  506,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM,  University  of  Montana,  to  teach 
journalism  and/or  radio-television  courses, 
with  emphasis  on  photography  classes, 
and  to  manage  the  Photo  Lab.  Experience 
as  a  newspaper  photographer,  preferably 
on  a  daily,  required  with  expertise  in  one  or 
more  other  areas  such  as  reporting,  broad¬ 
casting,  advertising,  graphics,  editing.  MA 
or  equivalent  experience.  Teaching  experi¬ 
ence  desirable.  $12,500  minimum.  As  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  encourages  applications  from 
minorities  and  women.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  the  Dean,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula, 
Montana  59801.  Deadline  April  4. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM— New  tenure-track  position.  Can¬ 
didates  must  have  5  years  of  sig¬ 
nificant  media  experience  in  small  or 
medium  town  environment.  PhD,  near 
completion  or  equivalent.  Must  be  able  to 
teach  writing  and  editing,  broadcast  news 
writing  and  graduate  courses.  Advertising 
experience  highly  desirable.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer.  Write  Dr.  David  C.  Hen¬ 
ley,  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyoming 
82071.  Deadline  April  30. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Assistant  Professor/ 
Associate  Professor  for  young  journalism 
degree  program  at  integrating  predomi¬ 
nately  Black  state  university  in  state 
Capitol.  Doctorate  preferred,  MA  essential. 
2  to  5  years  good  professional  PR/ 
Advertising  experience,  preferably  corpo¬ 
rate  or  agency,  desired.  APR  a  plus.  Desire 
to  teach  critical.  Salary  $14,500  to 
$17,600  for  9  months.  Start  September 
1977.  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion  Employer,  (intact  Robert  M.  Ruggles, 
Chairman,  Journalism,  P.  0.  Box  14, 
Florida  A&M  University,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
32307,  (904)  59^3718.  Application  dead¬ 
line:  April  29,  1977. 


JOURNALISM  VACANCY 
Instructor  or  Assistant  Professor  sought 
for  growing  undergraduate  journalism 
program  for  Fall,  1977.  Position  involves 
teaching  12  hours  per  quarter  primarily  in 
Beginning  and  Public  Affairs  Reporting 
and  Freshman  English  (three  sections  per 
year).  Teaching  responsibilities  will  also 
include  other  skills  courses  and  upper  di¬ 
vision  theory  courses  in  journalism.  Mas¬ 
ters  in  journalism  and  professional  print 
reporting  experience  required  Back¬ 
ground  in  a  second  area  such  as  pho¬ 
tography  or  public  relations  desirable. 
Department's  primary  emphases  include 
community  print  and  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism.  Facilities  include  photocomposi¬ 
tion,  3000-watt  stereo  FM  station,  new 
photo,  graphics  and  typographic  labora¬ 
tories,  color  CCTV  studios,  etc.  River 
Falls  is  located  in  the  beautiful  St.  Croix 
Valley  of  Western  Wisconsin  about  30  mi¬ 
nutes  from  Minneapolis/St.  Paul.  UW-River 
Falls  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
and  actively  seeks  applications  from  all 
qualified  persons  regardless  of  color, 
creed,  sex,  age  or  national  origin.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadline— April  15,  1977.  Apply  to  Dr. 
Lorin  R.  Robinson,  chairman.  Department 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
River  Falls,  Wise.  54022. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MARKETING  EXECUTIVE 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
We  seek  an  executive  with  solid  newspaper 
marketing  background.  Demonstrated 
leadership  and  professionalism  in  your 
career  are  necessary.  Program  develop¬ 
ment,  membership  communications  and 
new  member  growth  are  key  job  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Salary  open.  Include  salary  his¬ 
tory  in  reply  to  Box  513,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/INVESTOR 

To  join  two  talented  editors  in  new 
magazine  venture.  Dallas-based  statewide 
publication  with  definite  growth  potential. 
Must  be  experienced,  capable  of  coor¬ 
dinating,  managing  all  phases  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Replyto  Box  473,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Zone  5  free  cir¬ 
culation  newspaper.  Must  be  strong  on  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  with  layout  skills,  news  writ¬ 
ing  and  photo  experience.  Recreational 
area.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements 
and  references  to  Box  430,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FAMILY-OWNED  newspaper  chain  in  the 
Midwest  is  looking  for  a  comptroller  to  take 
charge  of  auditing,  tax  preparation,  statis¬ 
tical  reports,  and  financial  analysis  of 
group  of  newspapers.  Some  travel  re¬ 
quire.  Salary  contingent  on  experience 
and  qualifications.  Normal  fringe  benefits. 
Broadcasting  experience  desirable. 

This  is  a  new  position  being  created  at  the 
management  level  of  this  chain  and 
applicants  should  submit  ideas  and 
suggestions  on  what  they  can  bring  to  the 
newspaper  organization. 

Write  Box  470,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  OWNER  (who  wants  to 
slow  down)  of  3  Zone  6  dailies.  Need 
someone  with  group  experience,  proficient 
in  operation  who  can  oversee  all  3  papers 
and  motivate  local  management.  Applic¬ 
ants  must  have  experience  in  all  areas  of 
small  town  publishing.  No  job  printing. 
Prefer  one  with  new  editing  system  experi¬ 
ence,  as  well  as  central  accounting,  pur¬ 
chasing,  promotion,  etc.  Job  pays 
$30,000-up.  3  separate  plants,  offset, 
well-equipped.  Circulation  7-lOM.  Write  in 
detail  to  Box  534,  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
absolute  confidence. 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT,  strong  on  ac¬ 
counting  as  well  as  other  facets  of  small 
daily  arid  weekly  new^aper  publications, 
for  leading  central  Florida  community 
newspaper  group.  Box  536,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITIRS 

Can  You 
Sell  Quality 
CONCEPTS 
By  Mail? 

WANTED:  Direct  response  copy¬ 
writers  with  the  proven  abili^  to  sell 
high  ticket,  prestige  products  by 
mail.  Prime  requisites: 

1.  The  ability  to  develop  and 
communicate  CONCEPTS  quickly 
and  clearly. 

2.  A  gift  for  conveying  a  sense 
of  value  through  the  written 
word. 

3.  Consistency  in  turning  out 
top  quality  copy  under  very 
heavy  pressure. 

4.  Credentials  and  samples  that 
prove  you're  able  to  do  it 

5.  Relocation  a  must-desirable 
East  Coast  location. 

Salary  to  $30,000  per  year  plus 
completely  paid  benefits  and 
productivity  sharing.  Send  a 
letter-not  just  a  resume  to: 

Box  SSO 

Editor  A  Publishor 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


ARTISTS 


STAFF  ARTIST 

North  Carolina's  fastest  growing  daily 
newspaper  is  in  need  of  a  talented  staff 
artist.  Applicant  should  be  experienced  in 
cartooning  as  well  as  serious  illustration 
and  have  some  knowledge  of  color  produc¬ 
tion  processes.  Excellent  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements 
and  a  variety  of  your  work  to:  Tom  English 
Jr.,  Managing  Editor,  The  Fayetteville 
Times,  P.  0.  Box  849,  Fayetteville,  N.C. 
28302. 


STAFF  ARTIST — All-around  experienced 
artist  wanted  for  newspaper  feature  ser¬ 
vice.  Layout,  illustrations,  boardwork. 
Send  resume  and  3  tearsheets  only  to 
Linda  Pennfield,  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Assn.,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 


ADVERTISING  COPYWRITERS 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Progressive  42,000-plus  daily  newspaper 
is  seeking  an  individual  to  join  our  circula¬ 
tion  stafT.  Must  be  strong  on  sales  and 
promotion.  Fully  experienced  in  working 
directly  with  carriers.  Salary  to  $14,000 
plus  annual  reviews  and  generous  incen¬ 
tive  plan.  Exceptional  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  investment  plan  and  dental  insur¬ 
ance. 

Write  to; 

Joseph  J.  Popp 
Circulation  Manager 
The  Beacon-News 
101  S.  River  Street 
Aurora,  Illinois  60506 


ADVERTISING 

SALESPERSON 

for  17,000  daily  in  Central  Florida.  Experi¬ 
ence  necessary;  salary,  bonus,  many 
fringes.  Send  complete  resume  to  John 
Couch,  Daily  News-Chief,  P.  0.  Box  1440, 
Winter  Haven,  Fla.  33880. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  aggressive  salesperson 
to  join  Harte-Hanks  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion.  2  to  3  years  experience  required.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  bonus,  fringes  and  growth 
opportunity.  Send  resume  to  Chuck  Evers, 
The  Ypsilanti  Press,  20  E.  Michigan  Ave., 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.  48197. 


CENTRAL  WISCONSIN  daily  has  opening 

WEEKLY  ENTERTAINMENT  paper  in  up-  energetic  sales  rep  to  join  our  young,  DESK  PERSON 

State  New  York  university  town  currently  aggressive  staff  selling  and  producing  piyi  rfajiw  z^ne  2  At  least  2  vears 

eniovino  50%  cross  increase  annuallv  Creative  ads  for  an  expanding  market.  If  Mia-size  rM  aaiiy,  ^one^.  At  least  ^  years 
nSids  creative  exMriencS  Id  miIsm^  7°“  'oozing  for  growth  and  challenge,  daily  desk  expenenw;  heads,  layout,  edit- 
Mn  RaoTd  adtanc^ent  fir  rtSit  Mre^n  contact:  T.  J.  Donnelly,  220  1st  Ave.  m-  Wooing  knowledge  of  VDT  helpful. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER  who  wants  to  become 
sports  editor.  We’ll  have  opening  in  mid- 
May  for  ebullient  pen-pusher  who  wants  to 
learn  editor's  job  on  sports  desk.  It'll  be 
your  department  at  the  Famrington  (Mo.) 
Evening  Press.  Phone  Wit  Ledbetter:  (314) 
756-4523. 


non  ..  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON 

50,000  to  100,000  GROWING  coastal 
market  ABC  combined  daily  and  Sunday  in  Experienced  dispjay 
Area  6  seeking  new  aggressive  middle  cessful  record  of  handling  3()-M  ’’Cgular 
management  circulation  personnel.  Solid  accounts.  Medium  size,  independentMid- 
opportuniw  for  advancement  and  move- 

ment  within  group.  Send  resume  and  sal-  Opportunity  Employer, 


Salary  based  on  experience.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  An  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer,  M/F.  Please 
furnish  resume.  Box  475,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON,  Northern  * 

California,  small  chain,  looking  for  several  r^uoiisner. 

experienced  people  for  slots  in  dailies  and  - 

weeklies.  If  ^u  have  several  years  experi-  WE'RE  BUILDING  a  top-notch  local  news¬ 


ary  requirements  to  Box  446,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
For  6-day  daily  of  8800  with  emphasis  on 
motor  route  delivery  plus  weekly  free  dis¬ 
tribution  weekly  of  7500.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi- 


if’  ^®J'^  resume  to  Box  M3,  Editor  jn  gnher  retail  or  classified,  we’d  like  paper  in  a  highly  competitive  area  <^Cent- 

&  Publisher.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  jg  5gg  resume.  Salary,  bonus  and  ral  Florida.  We  need  reporters  with  Some 

. _  fringes  including  car  allowance.  Box  511,  experience  who  can  write  it  bright,  lively 

_  Editor  &  Publisher.  and  first.  It’*  *  ‘  ‘ 

CHAIN  STORE  -  iditrS'pui 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE  Anx/PDXKiMr:  MAMAnPP 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


experience  who  can  write  it  bright,  lively 
and  first.  It’s  a  task  that  will  take  time. 
Job-jumpers  need  not  apply.  Box  474, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  growing  Central 


ence.  Submit  resume  to  Publisher,  Hills-  to  handle  department  and  chain  .  ^  .  ,| .  accounts  ‘i®  staff  of  6.  Must  be  strong  on  layout, 

dale  Daily  News,  P.  0.  Box  287,  Hillsdale,  J  o^  accounts.  Must  be  able  to  give  effw-  'J®"''®'®  pTiotography. 

Mich.  49242.  tive  presentations  plus  have  experience  for  in  ini^  Mceiie^^  Community  minded  with  emphasis  on  local 

'n-d®Pth  filing  at  the  top  levels.  We  have  “®®t't|  ^oP^nuni^^^^^^  ^  insurance  benefits  plus 

more  ABC  paid  circulation  than  any  other  a?™"®®^®"'-  ^ena  r«ume  wiin  jod  ana  insurance  Send  complete  resume, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  who  is  not  af¬ 
raid  of  work  wanted  for  small  daily  in  Zone 
2..  A  beautiful  area  and  excellent  place  to 
raise  a  family.  Tell  all  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  530,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  SALES  MANAGER 

Aggressive  33,000  daily  and  Sunday  seeks 
circulation  district  sales  manager.  Total 


suburban  weekly  group  in  the  U.S.  We  will  'P  ®' 

provide  top  salary  and  outstanding  bene-  *  Publ'sPer. 

fits.  If  you  qualify,  call  or  write;  I 

C.  L.  Stevens, 

The  Journal  Newspapers,  Inc., 

475  School  St.  S.W., 

Washin^on,  D.C.  20024. 

(202)  554-7550. 


advancement.  Send  resume  with  job  and  II*ll!?’i^ajo|^roup  insurant 
salary  history  in  confidence  to  Box  540,  ^"^al  insurance.  Send  complete  rwume, 

Editor  &  Publisher  position  ready  to  be  filled.  Les  Hayes, 

tanor  &  rupiisner.  Madera  Tribune.  P.  0.  Box  269,  Madera, 

Calif.  93637. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER-EDITOR  for  award-winning 
weekly  in  progressive  group.2  hours  New 
York  (jity  in  beautiful  rural  area.  Minimum 
2  years  experience  required.  Box  499, 


circulation  district  sales  manager.  Total  _  _  _  _ _ 

responsibility  for  district  promotion  sales  SALES  SUPERV  SOR 
andservice.  Performance  and  innovation  ^  »  .. 

will  ledd  to  very  rapid  advancemer^t  and  have  a  new  position  available  in  retail 
expanded  responsibilities.  An  excellent  advertising  for  a  persOT  to  assist  the  retail 
opportunity  with  a  circulation-oriented  manager  in  an  outstanding  Midwest 
group-owned  newspaper.  Box  528,  Editor  growth  market. 

&  Publisher.  Priman  responsibility  will  be  supervision 

-  of  a  15-person  sales  staff. 

A  MORNING,  EVENING  and  Sund^  Zone  Previous  sales  supervision  experience, 
6  newspaper  is  seeking  a  DISTRICT  MAN-  good  administrative  and  people  skills  are 
AGER  with  circulation  management  necessary. 

poteiitial.  Excellent  climate  and  working  piease  send  a  letter  of  application  with 
conditions.  College  degree  required.  Send  vvork,  educational  and  salary  history  to  the 
resume  to  Box  559,  Editor  and  Publisher.  Personnel  Manager,  Madison  Newspapers 


LAYOUT  FREAK— We  are  a  bright,  local  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  in  Florida  and  we’ve  just  lost 
one  man  who  helped  to  keep  us  looking 

good.  If  you’ve  got  flair  and  good  judgment  ,  _  ,  , 

and  can  make  deadline,  send  us  some  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporterfqr  Zone 


tearsheets  and  a  resume  and  tell  us  what 
you  are  making.  Good  editing  ability  and 
knowledge  of  VDTs  a  plus.  Box  555,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 


3  PM  daily.  Must  have  at  least  8  to  10  years 
experience.  Send  resume  to  Box  488, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO.  40,000  circulation  daily  invites  ap¬ 
plications  from  reporters,  copy  editors. 
Box  484,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


poteritial.  Excellent  climate  and  working  piease  send  a  letter  of  application  with  ca‘pable°if®i^agfn'Shve  la^^^^ 
conditions.  College  degree  required.  Mnd  ^vork,  educational  and  salary  history  to  the  biL  Please  don’t  apply  iT you  can’t  take 

resume  to  Box  559,  Editor  and  Publisher.  Personnel  Manager,  Madison  Newspapers  charge  (under  an  e^or)  and  run  a  news- 

Inc.,  Box  8056,  Madison,  Wise.  53711.  mom  7one  3  Box  544.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Affirmative  Action  Employer 


W®  are  l^ing  for  a  city  editor  who  can  retireE  or  part-time  desk  work  on  weekly 
work  with  readers,  edit  l^al  copiMs^k-  jp  sunny  Mississippi.  Box  493,  Editor  & 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


AGGRESSIVE  ad  manager  sought  for  Met- 
CLASSIFIED  AIJVERTISINCJ  MANAGER  mpolitan  Washington  newspfper  maga- 
We  need  an  enthusresti^c  individual  to  ^jne.  Must  have  ability  to  plan,  carry  out 
manage  our  classified  department,  and  sell  advertising  programs. 
Applicants  must  be  able  to  org^zie,  tram  Enthusiastic/creativity  essential.  Unli- 
and  motivate  our  staff.  The  right  perwn  mited  growth  potential.  Salary  open.  Box 
will  enjoy  the  chance  to  develop  and  im-  509,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
plement  new  sales  programs  and  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  a  60,000  circulation 
daily  newspaper  in  a  competitive  market. 


charge  (under  an  editor)  and  run  a  news¬ 
room.  Zone  3.  Box  544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING,  community-oriented  ed¬ 
itor  needed  on  weekly  newspaper.  Box 
496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON 


Telephone  sales  management  experience  Experienced  retail  advertising  salesperson 
a  plus.  Send  resume  to  Box  495,  Editor  &  witfi  Proven  record  of  handling  40-50  regu- 
Publisher.  sr  accounts.  Experienced  in  layout  and 

_ ! _ photocomposition  production.  Immediate 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER—  opening,  excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Immediate  opening  for  experienced,  ag-  p,®'’®  resume  and  references  to  pick 
gressive  person  capable  of  leading  25-  ®y?_^^^  ,®al'«.rsjield  ^lifomian, 

person  department  for  daily  newspaper.  P-  0-  A40,  Bakersfield,  Calif.  93302. 

Top  salary,  excellent  benefits.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  with  references  to  Dick 
Hummel,  c/o  The  Bakersfield  Californian, 

P.  0.  Bin  440,  Bakersfield,  Calif.  93302. 


NEW  BUSINESS 
COORDINATOR 


ARE  YOU  the  No.  2  person  in  Classified  w  50401. 

block  keeping  you  from  getting  we  have  a  new  and  unique  opportunity  for  rpcATiuF  FniTOR  writer  naariari  fnr 
ahead?  This  may  be  the  opportunity  you  ve  an  experienced  advertising  sales  represen-  ^  EDITOR-WRITER  ne^ed  for 

bron  looking  for.  Our  50,000  daily  in  a  tative.  nationally  circulated  craft  magazine.  Bus- 


WANTED:  City  hall  reporter  with  at  least  2 
years  experience— preferably  on  a  beat— 
who’d  rather  write  trend  and  issue  stories 
than  mere  minutes.  Must  wedge  your  way 
into  the  chummy  city  hall  in  this  Zone  5 
city  of  60,000  and  bnng  out  readable  copy 
on  the  workings  inside.  Write  Box  542, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  for 
25,000  evening  daily.  Minimum  1  year 
daily  newspaper  experience  required.  We 
want  a  generalist  who  can  handle  all  beats, 
spot  news  and  features.  Send  letter,  re¬ 
sume  and  work  samples  to  Editor,  Globe 
Gazette,  P.  0.  Box  2/1,  Mason  City,  Iowa 
50401. 


Mason  City,  Iowa 


been  looking  for.  Our  50,000  daily  in  a  tative  nationally  circulated  craft  magazine.  Bus- 

competitive  Zone  2  market  offers  the  clas-  Thic  ,.,111  "?®,®*  expefjence  helpful  in  developing  ar- 

sified  advertising  manager’s  position  for  Jbis  position  will  involve  cooidinating  and  tides  for  dealer-onented  product.  Some 

someone  who  has  classified  ex^rience,  is  Midwest  location.  Send  details  on 

sales/promotional  minded,  and  who  wants  experienceand  salary  requirements  to  Box 

to  get  as  far  in  the  newspaper  advertising  **  Publisher, 

buiiness  as  his/her  talentVihll  allow.  Sena  community  events  and  special  interest 


competitive  2one  2  market  offers  the  clas-  _ _ _ 

sifi^d  dd\/#rti&in0  m^ndopr'^  Do^ition  for  This  position  will  involve  coordinating  and 
aovertising  manager  s  _pqs  tion  tor  develooine  coooerative  advertisine  as  well 


to  get  as  far  in  the  newspaper  advertisin 
business  as  his/her  talents  will  allow.  Sen 


experience  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
510,  Editor  &  PublisWr. 


KNOW  ARABIAN  HORSES?  We  are  looking  MC\A/5  CniT(^D/\A/DITCD 
for  a  reporter  with  a  flair.  Must  know  the  IN  C  VV  O  C  U I  I  LJ  K/  VV  K I  I  C  K 

horse  industry.  Need  immediately.  If  in-  for  solid,  hard-hitting  Florida  weekly, 
terested,  send  resume  to  Betty  Karp,  P.  0.  Please  furnish  clips  and  resume.  Box  476, 
Box  668,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  81501  or  Editor  &  Publisher, 
call  (303)  242-5050. 


REPORTER  for  Rome  Bureau  of  National 
Catholic  News  Service.  Applications  ac¬ 
cepted  from  priests  or  laypersons.  Must 
have  professional  journalism  background. 
Position  involves  coverage  of  Vatican  and 
Church-related  affairs  in  Rome.  Works 
under  si^rvision  of  Rome  Chief  of 
Bureau.  Send  resume  to  Director,  NC 
News  Sen/ice,  1312  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  7739  semi-weekly 
located  in  Buckhannon,  W.  Va.  Must  be 
strong  writer.  Editing,  layout  and  photo 
experience  could  land  you  this  position 
with  growing  group.  Phone  Jim  Blair  at 
(304)  472-^00,  and  tell  him  why  you 
should  edit  The  Republican  Delta. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting. 
Unique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


krusiiicas  09  iiia/iici  loici ii9  vtim  oiiww.  sJci lu  i 

resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  seciions 


502,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


NEED  AGGRESSIVE  goal-oriented  sales¬ 
person  to  join  growing  16,000  circulation 
weekly.  Salary  plus  commission.  If  you’re 
looking  for  a  challenge,  contact  Bob  Gill, 
Box  5800,  Moberly,  Mo.  65270.  (816) 
263-5800. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER,  5000  circulation. 
Zone  3,  wants  aggressive,  dynamic  ad  di¬ 
rector.  Strong  on  sales,  staff  motivation 
and  layout,  ^x  521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  successful  applicant  will  have  news¬ 
paper  sales  experience,  be  an  expert  at 
sales  presentations,  and  be  ready  for  a 
new  challenge. 

Please  send  a  letter  of  application  includ¬ 
ing  work,  educational  and  salary  history  to 
Personnel  Manager,  Madison  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Box  8056,  Madison,  Wise.  53711. 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


NIGHT  EDITOR  sought  by  morning  25,000 
daily  in  Area  5.  Seek  seasoned  editor  to 
SOUTH  FLORIDA  youth-oriented  newspa-  assume  major  daily  editing  responsibility 


per  seeks  entertainment  editor.  Must  be  with  judgment,  maturity,  administrative 
knowledgeable  in  rock  music  and  good  fea-  ability  and  sharp  editing  skills.  Box  396, 
tures  writer.  Some  editing  experience  and  Editor  &  Publisher, 
a  good  business  sense.  Interview  in  Palm 
Beach  a  must.  $155  per  week  to  start.  A 

rare  opportunity  for  a  hard  worker.  Send  I  for  general  assignment  reporting.  Ideal 
music  writing  samples  to  Good  Times,  250  spot  for  a  May  journalism  school  graduate. 
Royal  Palm  Way,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33480.  Send  resume  to  David  Palmer,  Publisher, 


Affirmative  Action  Employer.  CITY  EDITOR  for  mid-size  PM  daily.  Must 

-  be  able  to  organize,  assign  and  critique 

LOUISIANA  DAILY  in  rapidly  growing  retail  staff  of  10  young  and  eager  writers.  NO 
market  seeks  ad  manager.  Good  opportu-  PHONE  CALLS,  please,  ^nd  resume  and 
nity  for  person  experienced  in  daily  ad  references  to  Karen  Walters,  Delaware 
sales  to  move  up  to  bigger  responsibility  State  News,  P.  0.  Box  737,  Dover,  Del. 


sales  to  move  up  to  bigger  responsibility 
and  challenge.  Box  445,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  small  Southwestern  daily 
for  general  assignment  reporting.  Ideal 
spot  for  a  May  journalism  school  graduate. 
Send  resume  to  David  Palmer,  Publisher, 
Daily  Range,  P.  0.  Box  1068,  Raton,  N.M. 
87740. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  with  initiative  and 
resourcefulness.  31,000  AM  daily  in  Zone 
3.  Minimum  of  4  years  daily  newspaper 
experience  or  equivalent,  salary  range 


State  News,  P.  0.  Box  737,  Dover,  Del.  experience  or  equivalent,  salary  rani 
19901.  An  Equal  Oj^rtunity/Affirmative  $220-$240.  Resume  to  Box  466,  Editor 
Action  Employer,  M/F.  Publisher.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  26,  1977 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER— Skilled  fea¬ 
ture  writer  with  professional  photographic 
ability  sought  to  assist  Director  of  Public 
Information  at  Colgate  University.  Duties 
include  writing  in-depth  features  for  a 
monthly  "megapaper,"  covering  the  cam¬ 
pus  photographically,  some  editing  and 
photo  lab  work.  Required  is  a  BA  Degree, 
journalistic  experience  and  a  special  talent 
for  portraying  an  active  intellectual,  social, 
cultural  and  sporting  life  in  print  and 
photos.  The  position  will  be  open  June  1, 
1977  at  a  salaiy,  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience,  up  to  $14,000.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  published  writing  and  photo¬ 
graphs  to;  Paul  Hennessy,  Director  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Information,  Colgate  University,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  N.Y.  13346. 

An  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer  _ 


EXECUTIVE  CITY  EDITOR  to  direct  young 
award-winning  PM  daily  staff  in  competi¬ 
tive  Zone  2  state  capital,  university  mar¬ 
ket.  We  need  a  proven,  imaginative  idea 
man  or  woman  who  can  shine  in  medium 
circulation  field.  Fine  oppprtunity  for  pro¬ 
fessional  growth  and  satisfaction.  Send 
resume,  current  salary,  other  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  to  Box  519,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR:  On-job  ex¬ 
perience  in  editing,  makeup,  headlines 
must  be  strong  points  for  this  small  Ohio 
daily.  Position  open  now.  Write  to  Howard 
Smallsreed,  Managing  Editor,  Times- 
Gazette,  Ashland,  Ohio  44805. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  16M  Carolina  daily. 
Shirtsleeves  worker  who  likes  to  write,  to 
direct  investigative  series.  Good  layout 
stylist.  Resume,  salary  needs  to  Box  508, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DENVER/WRITER 

Two-year-old  15,000  weekly  seeks  writer/ 
editor  pro  to  develop  award  winning  fea¬ 
tures  and  reportage.  Single  and  young 
married  readers.  3M  buy-in  preferrecT 
Apartment,  free  skiing.  Send  samples  and 
resume  with  salary  requirements.  Box  525, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENGINEERS 


PROJECT 

ENGINEER 

NEWSPAPER  PUNT 
DESIGN 

Immediate  opening  for  Engi¬ 
neer  with  knowledge  of  print¬ 
ing  plants  and  equipment.  Must 
be  ready  and  capable  of  as¬ 
suming  project  responsibilities 
with  a  metropolitan  New  York 
firm  which  is  a  leader  in  its 
field.  Prefer  interdisciplinaiY 
engineering  and  design  experi¬ 
ence  with  construction  projects 
and  ability  to  deal  with  a  broad 
spectrum  of  people. 

Raply  in  complete  confidence 
including  current  salary 
Bex  5S2,  Editor  tk  Publisher 

An  0qual  opportunity  emp/oyor,  M/f 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


GOSS  METRO  PRESSMAN  for  rapidly 
growing  Florida  daily.  If  you're  a  top 
craftsman,  join  our  progressive  team.  Box 
472,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY/GOSS  URBANITE 
press  operator  for  rapidly  expanding 
newspaper/commercial  shop.  Leave  the 
city  woes  behind.  Give  your  youngsters 
clean  country  living  and  a  good  education 
in  uncrowded  schools.  Zone  2.  We  need 
people  headed  for  the  top.  Resume, 
please.  Box  547,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity, 
M/F. 


PRODUCTION 


EXPERIENCED 

PHOTO  COMP  MACHINIST 

Leading  Southern  California  newspaper. 
High  speed  electronic  equipment.  Excel¬ 
lent  wage  scale,  benefits  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Replies  confidential.  Send  complete 
details;  Box  483,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POST-PRESS 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Major  metropolitan  newspaper.  Zone  2. 
Must  have  production  management  ex¬ 
perience  and  strong  technical  ability  to 
coordinate  multi-letterpress  operation, 
stereo  and  mailroom.  BS  Degree  in  print¬ 
ing  or  equivalent  preferred.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  498,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


FREELANCE 


NATIONAL  FARM  PAPER  needs  news  and 
photos  on  grain  dealers,  feed,  granaries  on 
regular  basis.  Country  Journal,  Box  338, 
New  Berlin,  III.  62670.  (217)  488-6313. 


TRADE  PUBLICATION  seeks  freelance 
correspondents  in  Atlanta  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Pays  5t  a  word  and  $5  per  photo. 
Box  546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  FREELANCE  HELP  list 
your  needs  in  "Freelancer's  Newsletter" 
Without  charge,  for  qualified  on-target 
response.  Published  twice  monthly.  Dept. 
EP-1,  P.  0.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.i 
12572.  (914)  876-2713. 


room.  Some  knowledge  of  offset  press  for 
backup,  with  mechanical  ability  to  keep  all 
machinery  running  and  organizational  abil¬ 
ity  to  keep  copy  flowing.  Fair  sized  non¬ 
union  weekly  near  New  York.  $15,(X)0.  Box 
491,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


QUALITY  LETTERPRESS  and  offset  ink 
producer  seeks  retired  production  man¬ 
ager  or  pressroom  superintendent  to  sell 
ink  part-  or  full-time.  ALL  ZONES.  Box 
458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

DIRECTOR 

100,000  MORNING  *  EVENING  *  SUNDAY 
IN  ZONE  3 

We  seek  a  professional  with  broad  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  in  modern  newspaper 
pr^uction  technology  to  direct  our  pro¬ 
duction  operations. 

A  solid  background  in  computer  systems  is 
required  to  fill  this  senior  management 
position  with  an  established  leader  in  the 
industry.  Our  accomplishments  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  areas  are  impressive  and  we  re¬ 
quire  a  leader  to  successfully  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future. 

All  inquiries  will  be  held  in  confidence.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  with  full  fringe  benefit  pro¬ 
gram.  Send  complete  resume  with  salary 
history  and  requirements  to  Box  529, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  ASSISTANT 
COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Must  have  experience  in  all  phases  cold 
type  production.  Southwest  Florida  daily. 
Send  complete  resume  including  salary 
requirements  and  references  to  Naples 
Daily  News,  P.  0.  Box  7009,  Naples,  Fla. 
339^,  Attn;  LeRoy  Seiler. 


PROMOTION 


WE  NEED  A  PROMOTION  PERSON  experi¬ 
enced  in  developing  and  copywriting  crea¬ 
tive  promotional  material  for  all  key  de¬ 
partments.  We're  a  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspaper  in  Zone  2.  and  we  need 
a  person  to  join  our  growing  Marketing  De¬ 
partment.  Excellent  working  environment. 
Full  benefits.  Send  resume  and  copywrit¬ 
ing  samples  to  Box  464,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER  to  start  one- 
person  department  for  26,000  circulation 
AM  paper  in  competitive  market.  Send 
complete  resume  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  A.  H.  Swartzell,  The  Sun. 
(Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


HELP  WANTED 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 

Sharp,  aggressive  media  specialist  strong 
in  marketing,  sales,  copywriting  (you  may 
not  do  it  but  be  able  to  suggest  and  over¬ 
see  it),  good  judgment  of  art  and  above  all 
IMAGINATIVE  AND  CREATIVE.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Zone  2.  Send  complete  resume 
and  salary  data  to  Box  500,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 

One  of  the  America's  most  promotion 
minded  small  papers  is  looking  for  a  pro¬ 
motion  director.  If  you've  got  a  million 
ideas  and  the  attention  to  detail  to  make 
them  click,  this  could  be  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  promotion  job  in  the  country.  You'll  be 
a  one  person  department  with  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  house  ads,  radio/TV,  contests, 
community  events,  sales  material  .  .  . 
whatever  it  takes  to  spark  our  total  opera¬ 
tion.  Send  your  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
COORDINATOR 

Virginia  headquartered  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributor  of  mechanical  equipment  is  look¬ 
ing  for  aggressive  individual  to  fill  post  in 
highly  active  PR  operation.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  publication  of  monthly 
exployee  newspaper,  training  volunteer 
reporting  staff  in  52  branches  and  assist¬ 
ing  PR  Director  in  wide  variety  of  public 
relations  activities.  Ideal  for  someone 
eager  to  gain  experience  in  all  facets  of 
corporate  public  relations.  Good  writing 
skills  a  must  with  2-3  years  experience  in 
daily  newspaper,  1-2  years  in  employee 
publications,  college  degree  in  Journalism 
or  English  and  willingness  to  travel  25%  or 
more.  Reply  to  Box  545,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

U.  S.  OLYMPIC  COMMITTEE 

Edit  monthly  magazine,  write  features,  ad 
copy.  Also  prepare  fund  raising  proposals 
and  news  releases.  Salary  negotiable. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  C. 
Robert  Paul,  United  States  Olympic  Com¬ 
mittee,  57  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  needed  im¬ 
mediately  for  nationally  known  advertising 
feature.  Residence  in  Illinois  or  Indiana 
preferable,  but  not  necessary.  Newspaper 
background  helpful.  Working  schedule 
either  full  or  part-time.  LiberaT  pay  bene¬ 
fits  by  salary  or  commission.  Travel  a 
necessity.  Position  attractive  for  retirees. 
Responses  confidential.  Address  replies; 
Personnel  Department,  Keister  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service,  P.  0.  Box  310,  Strasburg,  Va. 
22657. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  wanted  for 
Zone  1  and  2,  to  sell  blankets,  rollers,  and 
cutting  bars.  Good  position.  Reply  to  J. 
Thomas  McHugh  Co.,  68(X)  E.  32nd  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Call  collect;  (317)  545- 
2121. 


SYNDICATE  SALES 


THE  FASTEST  GROWING,  most  important 
self-syndicated  feature  seeks  a  traveling 
feature  salesman  to  carry  it  as  a  sideline. 
Box  492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  Answer  Box  Number  Ads  In 
EDITOR  It  PUBLISHER: 
Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


TECHNICAL  REPS 


WANT  TO  WORK  FOR  A  WINNER? 

REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER  FOR  WEST  COAST 

Ferag,  Inc.,  leading  manufacturer  of  newspaper  mailroom 
equipment  is  seeking  a  top-notch  individual  to  build  up 
the  western  territory  for  newspaper  mailroom  product 
sales.  Looking  for  a  highly  motivated  individual,  preferably 
experienced  in  sales  of  equipment  for  the  newspaper 
industry.  We  offer  excellent  salary  and  top  social  benefit 
package. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

Ferag,  Inc.,  190  Rittenhouse  Circle, 

Bristol,  Pennsylvania  19007 


Positions  Wanted  .  .  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ROOM  AT  THE  TOP?  18  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience  news,  labor,  business, 
advertising,  circulation,  personnel.  Know 
production.  Pranger,  714  Higgins  Rd., 
Park  Ridge.  III.  60068.  (312)  692-7956. 


YOUNG  NEWSPAPER  MANAGER  with  de¬ 
grees  seeking  progressive  group  to  grow 
with.  Box  391,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATIONS/PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR, 
20  year  background  in  metropolitan  and 
suburban  operations.  Letterpress,  offset, 
and  cold  type  experience.  Available  during 
San  Francisco  ANPA  for  interview.  Box 
526,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THINKING  OF  UPGRADING  your  editorial 
product?  Newsman  with  15  years  ex¬ 
perience  (including  some  management) 
would  like  to  be  on  your  team  if  you  are  a 
small  or  medium  daily.  Box  553,  E&P. 


CIRCULATION 


EXPERIENCED  Circulation  District 
Manager— 0)llege  Degree— qualified  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  areas — looking  for 
management  position.  Excellent  track  rec¬ 
ord  with  desire  to  relocate.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  441,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  available.  Expe¬ 
rienced  in  all  areas.  Salary  in  upper  teen 
range.  Box  482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  results-oriented  Circulation 
Manager  seeks  new  and  rewarding  chal¬ 
lenges.  17  years  experience  in  all  phases 
of  competitive  and  unionized  AM-PM 
metro  markets.  Available  immediately.  Box 
477,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WELL  QUALIFIED  circulator.  All  offers 
carefully  considered.  Resumes  sent 
promptly.  Box  485,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  PUBLISHER  for  March  26,  1977 


Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WORKING  AD  MANAGER,  30.  with 
medium  weekly  shopper  seeks  more  re¬ 
sponsibilities  with  larger  paper  in  Zone 
1,2,3  or  4.  Contact  Mr.  Grant,  P.  0.  Box 
3ll,  New  Haven,  Conn.  06502. 

GOAL-ORIENTED  AD  MANAGER— 17-year 
veteran  seeks  challenging  opportunity  at 
medium  size  daily  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Excellent 
track  record  as  classified  and  retail  man¬ 
ager.  Box  538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL-NATIONAL  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  position  wanted.  Unequalled  experi¬ 
ence  with  New  York  Times,  Chicago 
Tribune  in  classified,  retail,  national,  fi¬ 
nancial,  special  sections,  color.  A-1  refer¬ 
ences,  resume.  Box  515,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

VOLUME  PRODUCER  manager/salesman. 
Skilled  in  use  of  demographics  and  sales 
presentations.  Proven  achiever  in  com¬ 
petitive  markets,  metro  and  suburban. 
Major  account  and  mall/plaza  expertise. 
Seeks  challenging  position  with  progres¬ 
sive,  growth  minded  publication.  Zones  3 
or  4  preferred.  John  Brownell,  281  West 
Main,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio  43162,  (614) 
879-9196. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

WRITER-EOITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER.  all 
skills,  nationwide  experience,  seeks  Bos¬ 
ton  or  New  Hampshire  spot.  Box  471, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR— Outstanding  record;  knows  all 
phases:  solid  background,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Sober,  industrious,  imaginative.  Box 
262,  Antioch,  Calif.,  (415)  754-0492. 

BUGGED  BY  AN  ENERGY  SHORTAGE? 

If  you  want  a  spring  of  ideas  and  have  a 
news/feature  reporting  job  to  fill.  I'm  ready 
to  start.  Married,  24,  with  ZVi  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  30,000  daily  as  news/feature/ 
sports  writer.  Plus  photo  editing,  layout 
and  VDT  skills  to  boot.  BA  Journalism.  So  if 
your  tank  is  empty,  contact  Box  490, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  working  reporter/copy 
editor  desires  business/financial  news 
specialization.  Box  501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/WRITER,  27,  wants  position  in 
Zone  7,8  or  9.  Five  years  experience: 
Technical  writing,  beat  reporting,  fea¬ 
tures,  entertainment,  editing,  layout,  and 
photography.  Self-starter  v^o  welcomes 
responsibility.  Steve  Hallock,  P.  0.  Box 
12211,  Denver,  Colo.  80212. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR  and  col¬ 
umnist  seeks  position  on  medium  size 
daily.  Box  285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  WRITER  and  editor,  38, 
seeks  challenging  management  position 
on  medium  size  daily.  Knows  how  to  moti¬ 
vate  staff  to  reach  maximum  potential.  BA 
Journalism,  MA  Political  Science.  Box  389, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  Los  Angeles  freelance  (veri¬ 
fiable)  seeks  return  to  sanity  of  1(X),000- 
or-up  metro  daily.  Journeyman,  25  years, 
general  assignment,  features,  bureau/ 
photo,  rewrite,  consumer.  Would  welcome 
desk/rim  training.  Will  relocate  for  long¬ 
term  spot  with  growth,  at  your  scale.  Sober 
family  man,  age  47.  Box  432,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMAGINATIVE  REPORTER  with  recent  de- 

tree  seeks  general  assignment  position. 

xperience  with  3  daily  newspapers.  Box 
558,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER/EDITOR  wants  well-paying  oppor¬ 
tunity,  preferably  with  editorial  page  or 
Sunday.  Fully  experienced,  well-qualified, 
flexible.  Box  553,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  Answer  Box  Number  Ads  In 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER,  27,  seeks  sports  editor-  Rl 
ship  or  position  handling  prep  sports,  si 
Bright  columnist,  feature  writer.  VDT  ex-  SI 
perience.  Box  309,  Editor  &  Publisher.  M 

_  Ml 

SKILLED  EDITOR— Background  includes  T 
12  years  of  newspaper,  wire  service  and  ^ 
business  reporting  and  editing.  Some  slot 
experience.  Good  understanding  of  poli- 
tics,  economics.  Now  in  New  York  City  but  °  | 
would  relocate.  Open  to  interesting  offers.  S 
Box  452,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  AWARD-WINNING  Writer/ed-  5' 
itor.  12  years  metro  and  suburban  ex-  r 
perience  all  aspects  print  media  including  P; 
advertising,  overseas  work.  Listed  in  Who's  ?c 
Who,  seek  career  position  as  publisher,  'p 
editor  or  full-time  investigative  writer.  Fea-  _ 
tures,  special  editions,  politics  and  inves-  . 
tigations  strong  pluses.  Relocation  ac-  ' 
ceptable,  available  short  notice.  Harrv  ~ 
Martin,  4453  Meadowlark  Dr.,  Napa,  Calif.  „ 

94558.  (707)  224-0652.  ^ 

WHY  NOT  THE  BEST?  This  bright  young 
writer,  now  associate  editor  of  state's  p 
largest  weekly,  is  looking  for  challenging  P 
position  on  daily.  Sharp,  knowledgeable;  ° 
impressive  clips.  Make  an  offer  he  can't  p 
refuse!  Peter  Genovese,  2170  N.  Prospect  ,. 
Ave.,  Milwaukee,  VVisc.  53202.(414)  271- 

_  fl 

SPORTS  EDITOR  on  Zone  3  twice-weekly  5 
wants  staff  job  on  daily.  Willing  to  work  | 

and  move.  Likes  racing.  Salary  flexible. 

Box  469,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RELIGION  EDITOR.  Award-winning  photo¬ 
journalist  published  in  major  dailies  and 
magazines  plus  religious  and  theological 
journals  seeks  fulltime  major  daily  spot. 

War  correspondent  Vietnam  and  Israel, 
columnist  on  social  and  political  morality. 
Theological  degree  plus  management  posi¬ 
tions  in  advertising  and  electronic  jour¬ 
nalism.  Rev.  James  C.  Fleck,  S.J.,  969 
Nordica  Dr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  9(X)65. 


WIRE  EDITOR/DESKMAN  on  small  daily, 
computerized  r^ewsroom,  seeks  similar  job 
around  $210.  Strong  reporting  back¬ 
ground;  good  news  judgment;  good  copy 
editor.  Middle  aged.  Prefer  South  or 
Southwest,  will  consider  other.  Box  504, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENGLISH  INSTRUCTOR,  28,  seeks  career 
change.  Can  write  clear,  concise  prose 
better  than  most.  BA,  graduate  work  in  I 
English.  Background  in  institutional  re-  | 
search  and  trade  photography.  Resume  ' 
and  writings  samples.  Box  518,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. 

BEGINNING  WOMAN  reporter;  Journalism 
BA  in  May  1977.  Zone  9.  D.  Finken,  2221 
V.  St.,  Apt.  K,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95818. 

GOING  VDT?  You  may  want  to  reshuffle 
your  desk,  perhaps  add  a  rewrite  person.  A  < 
skilled  V(3T  operator,  metro  news  desk, 
used  to  working  with  and  training  new  re¬ 
porters,  may  be  just  what  you  need.  Box 
507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  CHALLENGE  of  finding  a  challenging 
job  is  all  that  is  left  for  reporter,  28,  with  5 
years  daily  experience  in  government, 
criminal  justice  and  whatever  else  you  can 
dish  out.  Stifled  in  small  market  looking  for 
!  I  spot  on  metro.  Any  Zone.  Excellent  refer- 
I  ences.  Box  512,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DOES  ANY  metro  want  experience  and 
skills  that  have  grown  at  least  apace?  Dare 
anticipate  the  cycle.  Copy  editor.  Box  517, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Editor  willing  to  unleash  24- 
year-old  newswoman's  unlimited  potential 
backed  by  valuable  daily  experience  in  city 
government  and  in-depth  features.  Pres¬ 
ent  editor  lacks  that  willingness.  Can  fill 
your  metro  daily  spot.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RECENT  GRAD— MA  Journalism,  BBA  Ac-  I 
counting  seeks  reporting  or  editorial  posi¬ 
tion,  Zone  2.  Some  experience.  Currently  I 
hold  responsible  position  at  major  national 
organization.  Box  523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/EDITOR/LAWYER,  32,  seeks 
challenge,  responsibility,  self-respect  with 
medium-large  daily.  Zones  8,  9.  Box  524. 
'  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  I 


REPORTER,  23,  on  medium  daily  seeks 
similar  post  any  Zone.  MA,  Stanford. 
Strong  on  local  government,  features. 
Mark  Forster,  1580  San  Antonio,  #A, 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.  94025. 

2  YEARS  AP  SPORTS  EXPERIENCE  as 
newsman-clerk  in  New  York.  Looking  for 
job  with  medium-large  daily  either  sports 
or  news.  Prefer  New  York  metro  area  but 
will  consider  any  offer.  Box  527,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RECENTLY  RELOCATED  from  Zone  4  to 
Zone  2.  Can  offer  a  diversified  3  year 
background  as  sports  editor  with  small 
dailies.  Prefer  Zone  2.  College  grad.  Call 
(6(^)  921-9540  or  write  Box  536,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I  WANT  NASHVILLE— Experienced 
editor-writer  seeks  to  relocate.  11  years 
experience  Family  Section  editor  on 
Northeastern  daily.  Recently  associate 
editor  metropolitan  weeklies.  Strong  on 
features,  editing,  layout,  headlines.  If  ex¬ 
pertise  plus  enthusiasm,  loyalty  and  ex¬ 
perience  count,  write  me.  Box  537,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FEATURE  SPECIALIST  with  that  flair  for 
"something  extra"  seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  daily  or  magazine.  Age  34, 
five  successful  years  with  chain.  BA  politi¬ 
cal  science.  Photography — if  you  have  AP, 
you've  seen  my  work.  Glad  to  send  clips. 
Box  532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — Twelve  years  in 
journalism,  including  10  on  Connecticut 
daily,  now  as  managing  editor.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Age  36,  married,  one  child.  Experi¬ 
ence  includes  business  writing,  general 
reporting  and  management.  Member  API. 
Box  53^  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCE  SCIENCE/MEDICINE  as¬ 
signments  wanted.  Researching,  inteview- 
ing,  writing,  editing.  Also  photography. 
Biomedical  scientist-turned-journalist. 
Awards.  Peter  L.  Petrakis,  PhD,  12115 
Bluhill  Rd.,  Wheaton,  Md.  20902. 


GRAPHICS 


SEEKING  GRAPHICS  EDITOR  POSITION 
Experience:  Make-up  (1  year),  reporter- 
photographer  (10  years),  photographer  (7 
years).  Los  Angeles  Times.  Cincinnati  En- 

9uirer.  Ohio  Newspaper  Phot^rapher  of 
ear.  Winner  in  this  year's  NPPA  national 
finals.  College  teaching  experience.  Art 
School.  Presently  working  on  MAJ  thesis. 
The  challenge  I  seek:  A  newspaper  ready  to 
become  a  visually  exciting  publication,  one 
with  modern,  eye-catching  impact.  As 
graphics  editor  I  would  hope  to  coordinate 
overall  visual  operation,  from  strong  photo 
assignments  to  strong  photo  use.  Bob 
Lynn,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45201.  (513)  721-2700. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks 
photo  position  on  any  size  paper;  will  relo¬ 
cate.  Resume  and  portfolio  upon  request. 
Willing  to  start  at  the  bottom.  Contact  J.  L. 
Keener,  642  S.W.  36th  St.,  Wyoming, 
Michigan  49509.  (616)  538-7744. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

WEB  OFFSET  FOREMAN  or  position  with 
chance  for  advancement  on  small  Zone  3 
or  4  PM  daily.  Goss  Community  or  Urba¬ 
nite.  Resume  on  request.  Box  439,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  ASSIST¬ 
ANT— Mature,  innovative,  many  years  in 
leadership  role  in  printing  industry.  Proven 
ability  in  employee  relations.  Box  429, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER-Executive 
Foreman.  Proven  record  in  cost,  personnel 
reduction;  labor  relations,  cold  type  con¬ 
versions;  VDT  operations.  Knowledgeable 
in  all  departments,  front  to  back.  Box  168, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

20  YEARS  in  composing  rooms  and  teach¬ 
ing  graphic  arts.  Currently  in  applications 
and  training,  phototypesetters.  Wish  to  re¬ 
locate  to  Zone  8  in  any  challenging  super¬ 
visory  orteaching  position.  Box  557,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


DECEMBER  BJ  desires  position  in  promot¬ 
ing  as  a  manager  or  assistant.  Have  ex¬ 
perience  in  media  promotion.  Contact 
Mike  Fuhrman,  2110  McKee,  Columbia, 
Mo.  65201.  (314)  474-7074. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


TOP  GRAPHIC  DESIGNER  with  a  large 
daily  in  Germany  is  coming  home.  Over  13 
years  with  publications  in  U.S.  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Experience  in  all  phases  of  publicity 
from  conception  to  production— adver¬ 
tisements,  posters,  trademarks,  pam¬ 
phlets,  books,  etc.  Some  photography. 
Prefer  newspaper  or  magazine  close  to  the 
ocean.  Box  457,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PR/PUBLICATIONS  pro,  over  20  years  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases  employee,  public 
communications.  Industrial,  newspaper 
background.  Box  438,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PRO  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Journalism  backgiround.  Versatile. 
Loves  travel.  Box  551,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Restraints  on  reporting 

As  the  debate  in  the  U.S.  about  press 
coverage  of  terrorist  activities  develops 
within  and  without  journalistic  circles, 
proposals  for  “restraint”  self-imposed 
and  super-imposed  on  reporting  are 
being  considered  seriously. 

If  the  editors  of  this  country  want  a 
case  history  of  what  might  confront  them 
as  a  result  of  this  discussion,  they  need 
only  to  examine  the  situation  of  the  press 
in  South  Africa. 

That  country  is  believed  to  have  the 
freest  press  on  the  African  continent  in 
spite  of  some  censorship  of  military  copy 
and  stories  on  prisons  and  mental  institu¬ 
tions. 

Complaining  about  coverage  of  racial 
problems,  the  government  launched 
talks  with  the  Newspaper  Press  Union, 
representing  newspaper  owners.  With 
the  publishers  insisting  they  would  en¬ 
force  their  own  code  in  these  matters, 
which  didn't  satisfy  the  government, 
talks  broke  down.  Two  days  later  the 
government  proposed  to  Parliament  a  bill 
to  provide  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment 
for  any  reporter  who  breaks  the  govern¬ 
ment  press  code.  It  would  insure  “press 
responsibility,”  according  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  spokesman. 

That  phrase  covers  a  wide  area,  as 
does  the  proposed  code.  It  would  require 
newspapers  to  protect  South  Africa's 


reputation  abroad;  rulings  of  the 
government-appointed  press  council 
could  not  be  appealed;  editors  are  in¬ 
structed  to  take  “exceptional  care” 
when  dealing  with  reports  of  violence; 
they  must  see  that  race  relations  “are  not 
prejudiced  by  their  accounts;”  editors 
must  show  exceptional  responsibility  in 
“matters  that  may  detrimentally  affect 
the  safety  of  the  state,  the  common  weal 
and  economic  prosperity,  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  republic  and  its 
people.” 

As  can  be  seen,  one  thing  leads  to 
another.  What  started  there  as  a  discus¬ 
sion  about  how  to  handle  racial  news 
blossomed  into  proposals  for  protecting 
the  safety,  common  weal  and  economic 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  That  just  about 
covers  everything. 

Because  the  proprietors  have  agreed 
to  re-enter  discussions  with  the  heads  of 
government,  the  legislation  has  been 
withdrawn.  We  hope  same  heads  prevail 
to  avoid  the  imposition  of  such  press  re¬ 
strictions. 

Certainly,  the  press  everywhere 
should  exhibit  “responsibility”  in  its  re¬ 
portage.  But  attempts  to  codify  what 
some  people  call  “press  responsibility” 
can  open  the  door  to  a  dangerous  road 
which  may  have  no  end. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


3/16  3/23 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  11%  11% 

Combined  Communication  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  22%  23V8 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  49V4  47 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  13  13V4 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  30  32V9 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  35V4  34% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  13V2  13V2 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  28V4  28V2 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  30  28'/4 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  34%  33% 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  24y4  25 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  18%  18V8 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  25y4  23V2 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  IB’/i  15% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  4y2  4y2 

Post  Ck)rp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  19  19 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  6  6y8 

Southam  Press  (C;E)  .  21  20% 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  27  27% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12ye  12y4 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  37  36% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  37  21 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  14%  14% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  22%  23 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  11 '72  11 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  12%  11% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  S'/e  31/8 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  4%  4% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  32%  32y2 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  . .  34%  35y8 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  O'/i  9y8 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  40y4  40% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  44  43 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  45y4  46ye 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  IS’/?  15% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  39%  38% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  11%  10/2 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  .  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  74%  71 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  30%  30y8 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  32y8  35y4 

Grace.  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  29  29y4 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  30%  29y2 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  30V4  30% 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  34  34y2 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  57%  58% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  16y4  15y2 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  44Ve  44'% 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  5’/2  5’/2 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  11’%  15 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  22’/2  22'% 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  53'%  53 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  .  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  33' 2  33% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  27%  28'  2 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  8'2  9% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  22%  20’/2 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  24%  25’% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3'/2  3'% 


Perry  sells  Cowles 
stock  at  $12  share 

John  H.  Perry,  Jr.,  who  sold  most  of 
his  newspaper  business  in  l%9  to  several 
newspaper  groups,  this  week  sold 
through  the  New  York  financial  house  of 
Kuhn  Loeb,  more  than  500,000  shares  of 
Cowles  Communications  stock.  The  sale 
went  across  the  tape  at  $12.00  per  share 
but  Kuhn  Loeb  would  not  divulge  the 
new  owners. 

Stock  market  insiders  said  a  number  of 
Trust  departments  had  purchased  the 
stock. 

Perry,  president  of  Perry  Ocean 
Graphics  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  in 
answer  to  an  Editor  &  Puhi.ishkr  inquiry, 
said  he  sold  at  this  time  for  several 
reasons,  including  the  present  deficit 
state  of  the  federal  budget.  Interest  rates 
are  going  up,  he  commented. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  26,  1977 


CONN.  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION  recently  elected  officers  for  the 
1 977-78  year  at  the  annual  meeting.  Frederick  E.  Hennick,  (center)  publisher  of 
Naugatuck  Daily  News,  was  elected  president.  Others  in  the  photo  (left  to  right) 
are  Richard  Myers,  second  vicepresident,  publisher  of  Danbury  News-Times; 
Lindsley  Wellman,  secretary-treasurer,  general  manager  of  New  Britain  Herald; 
Deane  C.  Avery,  first  vicepresident,  co-publisher  of  New  London  Day  and  John 
Mine,  assistant  secretary-treasurer,  retired  business  manager  of  New  Haven 

Register. 
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Theresa 
revolution  in  progress 
and  we  started  it. 


•  •• 


Hendrix  Worldwide  was  first  to  trans¬ 
form  words  from  fingertip  to  computer  to 
print . . .  instantaneously. 

That  was  less  than  eight  years  ago.  Yet 
today,  any  publisher  who  has  not  already 
ordered  an  input  editing  system  for  his 
newspaper  must  consider  it.  Because  such 
a  system  assures  a  better  quality  news, 
editiorial  and  classified  product,  produced 
faster  and  at  less  cost. 

Since  Hendrix  has  more  input  editing  sys¬ 
tems  working  at  more  newspapers 
throughout  the  world  than  anyone  else,  it 
might  make  sense  for  your  paper  to  give 
us  a  call. 

We’ll  introduce  you  to  our  newest  system, 
the  6400.  It’s  revolutionary,  and  it  works. 

Visit  us  at  Hershey,  Booth  #185 


EnDRDC 

WOIRLDWIDE 


HENDRIX  WORLDWIDE 
CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS: 
645  Harvey  Rd. 

Manchester,  N.H.  03103 
(603)  669-9050 
Telex  943480 

U.S.  REGIONAL  OFFICES: 
Eastern  Region 

()45  Harvey  Rd. 

Manchester,  N.H.  03103 
(603)  669-9050 
Western  Region 
Suite  204 

477  E.  Butterfield  Rd. 

Lomhaid,  11. 60148 
(312)963-8225 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFILIATES: 
Great  Britain 

Suomi-Finland 

Slussgatan  13-15 

Graphic  Arts  Equipment 

Finska  AB  Fredr.  Wagner 

Box  6014 

1 1  Aintree  Rd. 

Altertinkatu  34 

Malmb  6 

Perivale,  Greenford,  UB  7LE 

Helsinki 

040-735-45 

Middlesex,  England 

1  OACO 

90-543-614 

Bundesrepublik 

l-By7-o0oo 

Sverige 

Deutschland 

Republic  of  South  Africa 

AB  Fredr.  Wagner 

Klaus  Hagelstein 

Photracomp(Pty )  LTD 

Vasagatan  48 

2  Hamburg  3 

P.O.  Box  0972 

Stockholm  1 

Fehsenfeldstrasse  21 

Johannesburg  2000 

08-22-99-00 

(040)  677-3447 

836-2941 

AB  Fredr.  Wagner 

6  Frankfurt/M 

Gamla  Tuvevagen  22 
Gbteborg  8 

031-22-21-20 

Otzbergstrasse  8 
(0611)67-4135 

We’re  proud 
of  our  “Opinion”  coiumn 

Every  Monday,  on  our  op-ed  page,  Cincinnati  finds  some  Post  reader-turned-writer 
in  our  “Opinion”  column.  The  writer  shares  what's  on  her  mind  or  in  his  heart; 
A  nurse  pleads  for  upgrading  the  local  mental  hospital  .  .  . 
a  professor  complains  about  TV  commercials  .  .  . 
two  politicians  square  off  on  city  vs.  suburbs. 

The  guest  column  below  touched  many  readers,  then  received  national  acclaim 
after  being  reprinted  in  Reader's  Digest. 

"Opinion”  is  one  of  the  ways  Post  readers  talk  to  each  other. 


Opinion: 
living  forever 


The  day  will  come  when  my  body  will  lie 
upon  a  spotless  white  sheet  neatly  tucked 
under  four  corners  of  a  mattress  located  in  a 
large  hospital  busily  occupied  with  the  living 
and  the  dying. 

At  a  certain  moment  a  doctor  will  deter¬ 
mine  that  my  brain  has  ceased  to  function  and, 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  my  life  has  stop¬ 
ped. 

When  that  happens,  do  not  attempt  to 
instill  artificial  life  into  my  body  by  the  use  of 
a  machine.  I  do  not  wish  to  become  a  medical 
curiosity  or  inflate  the  ego  of  some  physician 
who  proclaims  a  record  for  man-made  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  don’t  refer  to  my  last 
resting  place  as  my  death  bed.  I’d  prefer  to 
have  it  called  the  Bed  Of  Life  for,  at  the 
moment  of  clinical  “death,”  do  not  put  my 
body  into  a  box  and  lower  it  into  the  ground  to 
be  covered  with  earth,  marked  with  a  slab  of 
stone  and,  eventually  forgotten. 

Rather,  take  my  body  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  use  it  to  help  those  who  might  benefit 
from  its  various  parts. 

Give  my  sight  to  the  man  who  has  never 
seen  a  sunrise,  a  baby’s  face  or  love  in  the 
eyes  of  a  woman. 

Give  my  heart  to  a  person  whose  own  heart 
has  caused  nothing  but  endless  days  of  pain. 

Give  my  blood  to  the  teenager  who  was 
pulled  from  the  wreckage  of  his  car,  so  that  he 
might  live  to  see  his  grandchildren  play  in  the 
twilight  of  his  golden  years. 

Give  my  kidneys,  if  possible,  to  one  who 
depends  on  a  machine  to  exist  from  week  to 
week. 


ROBERT  N.  TEST 

is  a  copywriter  for  Sive  Associates  Inc., 
Cincinnati  advertising  firm. 


Take  my  very  bones;  every  muscle,  every 
fiber  and  nerve  in  my  body  and  find  a  way  to 
make  a  crippled  child  walk. 

Dissect  my  entire  corpse,  bit  by  bit. 
Explore  every  comer  of  my  brain.  Take  my 
cells,  if  necessary,  and  let  them  grow  so  that, 
someday,  a  speechless  boy  will  shout  at  the 
crack  of  a  bat  and  a  deaf  girl  will  hear  the 
sound  of  rain  against  her  window. 

Bum  what  is  left  of  me  and  scatter  the 
ashes  to  the  winds  to  help  the  flowers  grow. 

If  you  must  bury  something,  let  it  be  my 
faults,  my  weaknesses  and  all  prejudice 
against  my  fellow  man. 

Give  my  sins  to  the  devil. 

Give  my  soul  to  God. 

If,  by  chance,  you  wish  to  remember  me, 
do  it  with  a  kind  deed  or  word  to  someone  who 
needs  you. 

If  you  do  all  I  have  asked,  I  will  live  for¬ 
ever. 

ROBERT  N.  TEST 
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